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INTRODUCTION 


Gerd Van Riel 
Arnis Ritups 


Aristotle’s treatise On the Soul figures among the most influential texts in the 
intellectual history of the West. It is the first systematic treatise on the nature and 
functioning of the (human) soul, presenting Aristotle’s authoritative analyses of, 
among others, sense perception, imagination, memory, and intellect. The ongoing 
debates on this difficult work continue the commentary tradition that dates back 
to antiquity. 

This volume offers a selection of papers, exploring the ancient perspectives on 
Aristotle’s De anima, from Aristotle’s earliest successors through the Aristotelian 
Commentators at the end of Antiquity. It constitutes a twin publication with a 
volume entitled Medieval Perspectives on Aristotle’s De anima (to be published 
in the Series “Philosophes Médiévaux”, Peeters Publ.), both volumes appearing to 
celebrate the 50"" anniversary of the De Wulf-Mansion Centre for Ancient, Medi- 
eval and Renaissance philosophy at K.U. Leuven and U.C. Louvain. 


1. FIFTY YEARS OF RESEARCH IN THE DE WULF-MANSION CENTRE 

The texts gathered in this volume are, for the most part, reworked versions of 
papers presented at a conference Soul and Mind: Ancient and Medieval Perspec- 
tives on the De anima, organized in February 2007 to celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the De Wulf-Mansion Centre.’ The present members of this Centre 
deemed it appropriate to bring together scholars from around the world to present 
new insights in a subject matter on which the Louvain Institute of Philosophy, 
to which the Centre belongs, has focused its attention from the start. As Carlos 
Steel, the former director of the De Wulf-Mansion Centre, noted in his welcoming 
speech, Aristotle’s De anima was part and parcel of the neo-Thomistic educational 
agenda of Cardinal Désiré Mercier, due to whose efforts the Institut Supérieur de 
Philosophie itself was established as an independent institution in 1889. Cardinal 
Mercier's desire to oppose the dominant trends of positivism during the second 
half of the 19!" century led to the idea of combining the study of Thomism (encour- 
aged by pope Leo x111) with modern experimental psychology. This agenda made 


* See the report on this conference by Arnis Ritups, in Bulletin de Philosophie 
Médiévale 49 (2007), 271-304. 
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Aristotle’s De anima a convenient point of departure for a complex educational 
programme in which psychology was conceived as the heart of philosophy.” 

Since those days, the study of Aristotle’s works, and of ancient and medieval 
philosophy in general, explored new fields and grounds, and the De Wulf-Mansion 
Centre itself made an important contribution to the reassessment of the role of the 
history of philosophy in studying philosophy. The Centre was founded in 1956 by 
Fernand van Steenberghen, Maurice Giele, Gerard Verbeke, and Herman Leo van 
Breda. From the start, this research centre set as its principal aim to facilitate and 
enhance research in ancient and medieval philosophy, with particular interest in 
the transition and continuity of the history of philosophy in these two periods. 
The centre took its name from Maurice De Wulf (1867-1947), one of the pioneers of 
the historiography of medieval philosophy, and Augustin Mansion (1882-1966), an 
outstanding scholar of Aristotelianism. 

In 1969, at the time of the division of the Catholic University of Louvain, two 
centres were born, each to continue at its own university the mission entrusted by 
the founders: the “De Wulf-Mansioncentrum" (hereafter DwMc) at Leuven and 
the “Centre De Wulf-Mansion" (hereafter CDWM) at Louvain-la-Neuve. These two 
centres retain their tight bonds of collaboration, to which the joint organization of 
the 50!" anniversary celebration bears witness. 

The cpwM has always held on to its strong tradition of research in medieval 
philosophy, focusing on Ps.-Dionysius, Cusanus, and Eckhart, and editing the 
series Philosophes Médiévaux. Special attention is also paid to medieval Arabic 
philosophy (Avicenna and the later tradition). On the ancient side, Plato, Aris- 
totle and the Latin Stoics are the main research areas, in connection to which the 
centre edits the series Aristote. Traductions et Études. The cDWM has also had a 
close collaboration with the Centre de traitement électronique de documents (CE- 
TEDOC), which has developed a lot of electronic tools for lexicographical research. 

Since 1973 the pwMc has been the home of the Aristoteles Latinus, the inter- 
national project to edit the medieval Latin translations of Aristotle’s works, sup- 
ported by the Union Académique Internationale. In this way, the centre’s original 
mission was furthered, by studying the reception of Aristotelian thought in the 
Middle Ages. The research in medieval philosophy also concerns philosophical 
psychology and theories of knowledge in the period 1250-1350, and the study of 
philosophical and theological schools in the Later Middle Ages (Thomism, Al- 
bertism, and Nominalism). At the same time, members of the DwMc revealed a 


? The original neo-Thomistic context is described in more detail in: Carlos Steel, 
“Aquinas and the Renewal of Philosophy: Some Observations on the Thomism of Désiré 
Mercier" in Boileau, D.A. — Dick, J.A. (eds.), Tradition and Renewal. Philosophical Essays 
Commemorating the Centennial of Louvain’s Institute of Philosophy (Louvain Philosophical 
Studies 5), Leuven, Leuven University Press, 1992, Vol. 1, 181-215. 
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growing interest in the field of late ancient Platonic philosophy, focusing on Pro- 
clus and Damascius in particular, and on the influence of Neoplatonic thought in 
medieval philosophy. In addition to the initial focus on ancient and medieval phi- 
losophy, the Centre’s scope expanded in 2007, to include the rich and growing field 
of Renaissance philosophy (including late scholasticism). The DwMc is home to 
four series of monographs: Ancient and Medieval Philosophy, the Corpus Latinum 
Commentariorum in Aristotelem Graecorum, the Opera Omnia Henrici de Gan- 
davo, and Francisci de Marchia Opera Philosophica et Theologica. Since 1997 the 
Centre, together with the Thomas Institut (Cologne), is the editor of Recherches de 
Théologie et Philosophie médiévales. 

With all these activities, in Leuven as well as in Louvain-la-Neuve, a solid foun- 
dation is laid for the Centres flourishing in the decades to come. Since 1973 the 
DWMC has been the home of the Aristoteles Latinus, the international project to 
edit the medieval Latin translations of Aristotle's works, supported by the Union 
Académique Internationale. In this way, the centre's original mission was fur- 
thered, by studying the reception of Aristotelian thought in the Middle Ages. 
The research in medieval philosophy also concerns philosophical psychology and 
theories of knowledge in the period 1250-1350, and the study of philosophical and 
theological schools in the Later Middle Ages (Thomism, Albertism, and Nomi- 
nalism). At the same time, members of the DWMC revealed a growing interest in 
the field of late ancient Platonic philosophy, focusing on Proclus and Damascius in 
particular, and on the influence of Neoplatonic thought in medieval philosophy. 
In addition to the initial focus on ancient and medieval philosophy, the Centre's 
scope expanded in 2007, to include the rich and growing field of Renaissance phi- 
losophy (including late scholasticism). The pwMc is home to four series of mono- 
graphs: Ancient and Medieval Philosophy, the Corpus Latinum Commentariorum 
in Aristotelem Graecorum, the Opera Omnia Henrici de Gandavo, and Francisci 
de Marchia Opera Philosophica et Theologica. Since 1997 the Centre, together with 
the Thomas Institut (Cologne), is the editor of Recherches de Théologie et Philoso- 
phie médiévales. 

With all these activities, in Leuven as well as in Louvain-la-Neuve, a solid foun- 
dation is laid for the Centre's flourishing in the decades to come. 


2. PRESENTATION OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS 

Kraus ConciLIUS' article, ‘How are Episodes of Thought Initiated According to 
Aristotle?', reconsiders the limitations and possible implications of Aristotle's 
claim that we can engage in thinking whenever we wish. The two passages where 
the claim occurs (De anima 11 5, 417a21-29 and 417b19-26) suggest that Aristotle 
uses it to clarify what he means by so called 'second potentiality' (which seems 
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to correspond to the ‘first actuality’) and its transition towards ‘second actuality’. 
Thus the clarifying function of the claim seems to be based on its familiarity (by 
means of which a less familiar idea is made clear): our simple and commonly 
shared awareness that, if we know something like one who has learned grammar 
knows grammar, we can immediately, if we wish so, initiate a thought based on 
that knowledge. Michael Wedin is perhaps the only author who has seen Aristo- 
tles De Anima 11 4-5 as offering a complex explanation of how such an initiation 
of thinking actually takes place (Wedin sees a link between the claim made in De 
anima 11 5 and the question of how thinking comes about that is explicitly stated 
in De anima Ul 4, 429213; see Wedin 1988; Wedin 1989; Wedin 1993; Wedin 1994). 
Corcilius, after considering the complexities of Wedin's picture, defends what he 
calls a more naive and widely shared understanding of the claim. He shows that 
it is possible to understand its implications without entering the intricacies of De 
anima i 4-5. This entails that one should not identify thoughts with actions but 
rather conceive of ‘thinking-episodes as embedded in action-contexts’. To specify 
his position, Corcilius investigates various possible 'action-contexts' for initiating 
our thoughts, and spells out the limitations of the naive interpretation of the au- 
tonomy claim. The study shows that on Aristotelian terms there is a certain paral- 
lelism between moral responsibility and our responsibility for our thoughts. 

For over two decades a considerable amount of scholarly articles and energy 
has been spent over an interpretation of Aristotle's De anima 11 5, with a par- 
ticular focus on the question of what kind of change is induced by the perceiver's 
'taking on form without matter' (Caston 2005 offers a detailed account of the dis- 
cussion). From the start, the main representatives and opponents in the debate 
have been Myles Burnyeat and Richard Sorabji, advocating a ‘spiritualist’ and 'lit- 
eralist' reading of the change respectively. Since Burnyeat's seminal article, origi- 
nally written in 1983 (first published as Burnyeat 1992), there have been several 
attempts to find a middle or an alternative way to understand the change that 
takes place in perception. NATHANAEL STEIN goes into the middle of the debate 
with his contribution 'After Literalism and Spiritualism: the Plasticity of Aristote- 
lian Perception’. While accepting, in broad outline, a middle ground between the 
extremes of 'literalist' and 'spiritualist' readings, Stein takes into account causal 
and representational aspects of the perceptual change and reveals a possible gap 
"between the properties with which our perceptual faculty interacts causally and 
the properties which according to Aristotle our perceptual states represent things 
as having’. Bridging that gap turns out to be quite a complex affair that involves the 
analysis of other mental powers, a variety of possible perceptual situations and ob- 
jects (proper, incidental, common), and their various degrees of complexity. More 
importantly, one needs to clarify the role of universals in perception. Even the very 
basic perceptual acts require some innate resources of representation, but com- 
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plex perceptual situations that involve incidental and common sensibles certainly 
require something more than perceptual ability to see colors, hear sounds etc. To 
tackle the function of universals in perception, Stein also reconsiders an extremely 
difficult passage (the last chapter of Posterior Analytics 11 19, esp. 100a14-b3) and 
shows that there is a rationalist element in Aristotle’s account. 

ANNICK STEVENS’ contribution, ‘L'apparition de la conscience dans le De 
anima et d'autres œuvres d’Aristote’, considers most of the passages that treat 
awareness or consciousness of one’s own existence and one’s own mental acts, 
or, at least, might be taken to speak about something like that. After considering 
Aristotle’s apparent hesitancy in De anima 111 2, 425b12-25 over the question by 
which power we are able to perceive that we perceive, Stevens turns to passages 
that speak about an immediate awareness or consciousness of one’s existence (De 
sensu 7, 448a24-30 and Nicomachean Ethics 1x 9, 1170a25-b17). She shows that, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, awareness of our existence is implied in our awareness that 
we perceive and think. It depends on our being active as perceivers and thinkers. 
Stevens accepts an emendation of Bywater in NE 1x 9, 1170a31-32 and suggests, on 
additional grounds, that the same faculty that distinguishes between white and 
sweet also presents an awareness of one’s existence, perceptual acts and thinking. 
Stevens explains why this awareness is an immediate awareness and not a reflexive 
consciousness, later introduced by Plotinus. 

In his paper ‘Know Thyself: Plato and Aristotle on Awareness’, FRANS DE HAAS 
shares Annick Stevens’ interest in Aristotle’s account of perceptual awareness (De 
anima 1n 2). De Haas identifies the arguments in De anima 111 2 as a further devel- 
opment of Plato’s exploration of ‘knowledge of knowledge’ in First Alcibiades and 
Charmides with which it shares the problem and the set of solutions discussed. 
But contrary to what the commentary tradition after Alexander of Aphrodisias 
has taught us, the problem is not so much our perceptual or mental awareness, 
but rather how to conceive of Delphi’s maxim ‘Know Thyself’ along the lines of a 
soul function that is directed towards itself as its object. With respect to aware- 
ness De Haas reaches the conclusion that for Aristotle in De anima perceptual 
awareness accompanies each of the activities that reside in the sense organs (not 
the common sense), as numerically identical with, though different in being from 
them. A similar conclusion is argued for in Metaphysics A with respect to mental 
awareness. Later commentators, who would encounter perceptual and mental 
awareness in Aristotle’s ethics before dealing with De anima, were prone to find 
degrees of awareness in De anima even where Aristotle was discussing different 
topics altogether. 

In a contribution titled ‘Aristotelian Imagination and the Explanation of Be- 
havior’, JOEL YURDIN clarifies the explanatory requirements that davtacia, one of 
the most crucial and puzzling notions in Aristotle’s De anima, is intended to meet. 
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Among the many aspects of bavtaoix in Aristotle’s works Yurdin concentrates 
on two — what role it plays in explaining behavior of non-human and human 
animals, and what role it plays in the acquisition of general concepts. The author 
considers what cannot be done by either the intellect (vobc), which mainly deals 
with universals, or perception (aic@yo1), which deals with particulars, or by both 
of them together, and why Aristotle needs davtacta. Yurdin suggests that without 
davtacia one cannot account for certain sorts of perceptual and non-perceptual 
cognition that are crucial for the survival and well-being of an animal. By stressing 
the close link between davtacia and memory Yurdin explains how $avcacía per- 
forms the needed explanatory work in behavioral contexts and also how davtacta 
facilitates the acquisition of general concepts, including such substance-concepts 
as ‘human’ and ‘horse’. In the context of behavior as well as of concept-acquisition, 
the work of davtacia involves the retention and association of content originally 
obtained through perception. 

Marco ZINGANO's contribution, ‘Considérations sur l'argumentation 
d'Aristote dans De anima 111 4, deals mainly with the first part of DA 111 4 (429a10- 
b10), demonstrating that this passage presents several exegetical difficulties that 
are rarely taken seriously. Zingano uncovers the origins of a non-problematic ex- 
planation of the text by considering a well established interpretive tradition ini- 
tiated, perhaps, by Themistius, but shared by almost all of the ancient and many 
modern commentators. Zingano also shows that the roots of the approach that 
tries to explain the difficulties away may lie in the work of Alexander of Aph- 
rodisias. A notorious difficulty in this respect is the apparent contrast between 
Aristotle's assertion that the intellect is ‘impassive’ (äxa0ñc) and his claim that 
‘thinking’ is an affection (ráDoc tı), as analogous to sense perception (429a14-15). 
According to the non-problematic exegesis, this contradiction can be solved by 
distinguishing between alteratio destructiva (where one state destroys and re- 
places another state) and alteratio perfectiva (where the subject is perfected by the 
change that occurs to it). On this interpretation, thinking should be understood 
as a case of 'perfective change’. To challenge such a smooth reading, Zingano dis- 
cusses several important passages (most notably, Physics vii 3) that exhibit the 
difficulties in this approach for Aristotle's works in general and for De anima 111 
4-5 in particular. Zingano argues for a need to understand the nature of the pro- 
posed arguments before jumping to conclusions about the views of Aristotle. As 
Theophrastus’ discussion of Aristotle's claims about the intellect shows, there is a 
special but currently underappreciated value to an aporetic understanding of the 
text. If the text is meant to contain aporiae, then any attempt to smoothen away 
the difficulties might miss its philosophical potential. 

In their contribution ‘God, the Divine, and voÿs in relation to the De anima’, 
PATRICK MACFARLANE and RoNALD POLANSKY challenge a widely accepted in- 
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terpretation. According to a long and various tradition (from Alexander in Antiq- 
uity to the late Michael Frede [1996] and Myles Burnyeat? in our times), Aristotle's 
discussion of voŭç in the De anima involves the ‘agent intellect’ or ‘active mind’ 
that is either God or at least something divine in the soul. MacFarlane and Po- 
lansky dispute that God and the divine are important topics of the De anima, and 
set out to show that Aristotle ‘keeps the investigations in the De Anima within 
his physics as much as possible’. On their interpretation, what is active in human 
thought is knowledge, and the so called 'agent intellect' is our knowledge that al- 
lows us to think the things that we know. Thus knowledge turns out to be the 
agent or mover of thinking, which does not mean that we are always thinking. 
Knowledge is a dispositional state, and the actuality of thinking is brought about 
by the additional activity of davtacta. The authors support their interpretation 
by reconsidering some relevant passages in the Metaphysics and by showing why 
Aristotle's God, contrary to widely shared views, is not a voÿc. 

PIERRE-MARIE MORELS paper, ‘Parties du corps et fonctions de l'àme en 
Métaphysique Z’, subscribes to the recently inaugurated tradition to investigate 
the links and mutual contributions between Aristotle's biological treatises and 
his first philosophy (see, e.g., Devereux - Pellegrin 1990 and Lennox 20012). Morel 
concentrates attention on the ontological status of the parts of organisms, and 
shows that in Metaph. Z 10, the argument is built on psycho-biological presuppo- 
sitions, to be inferred from Aristotle's biological treatises. On that basis, the soul 
is seen as a complex form, consisting of formal parts. Yet the soul's substance has 
a primary faculty, viz. perception, in which the parts are combined. Thus, Metaph. 
Z 10 presents a twofold anteriority: of form over the composite, and of perception 
over the other faculties of the soul. The hinge of this analysis is that the anteriority 
of the form over the composite can only be argued for by considering the func- 
tional and material organization of the composite, and hence, by taking the parts 
of the organism in their psycho-biological characterization. 

Building upon his long term interest in Aristotle's Metaphysics and De anima, 
ENRICO BERTI (‘La cause du movement dans les êtres vivants”) discusses a widely 
accepted parallel between Metaphysics x11 7, 1072a26-b4 and De anima 111 10. The 
parallel is mostly used to argue that the way in which the unmoved mover moves 
the first celestial sphere is similar to the way a desired object moves desire (cf. Berti 
2000). Berti offers a careful reconsideration of De anima 11 10 where Aristotle 
clearly states that the object of desire moves as a practical good. This is compared 
with passages from other works of the Aristotelian corpus (EE 1 7; De motu ani- 
malium 6; De caelo 11 12). As a consequence, Berti denies that the unmoved mover 


? [n his ‘Aquinas Lecture’ delivered in February 24, 2008 and published as Burnyeat 
(2008). 
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in any sense can be the practical good of the first celestial sphere; consequently, it 
cannot cause the motion in the way in which an object of desire is said to be ini- 
tiating the movement of desire (De anima 111 10). According to Berti’s interpreta- 
tion, the unmoved mover is just an explanatory device to explain a possibility that 
a mover can move without moving itself. Thus, the author argues, the passages 
from Metaphyscis x11 7 and De anima 111 10 should be considered as analogous 
only in the strict Aristotelian sense of analogy that allows for an identity of ratios 
(icétns THY Adywv) without any need for a similarity between the respective terms 
the proportional relationship of which is expressed in the same ratio. 

R.W. SHARPLES approaches a specific historical problem: ‘The Hellenistic 
Period: What Happened to Hylomorphism?' In this paper Sharples argues that 
there was a time when hylomorphism was not regarded as a particularly impor- 
tant problem or claim within the Aristotelian tradition. Among other things, this 
means that the discussion of the soul by the early followers of Aristotle like Theo- 
phrastus and Strato was considerably different from the interests of later genera- 
tions of Aristotle's readers (meaning nothing less than the majority of interpreters 
from 3" to 21* century). 

In his article "Ihe Scope and Unity of Aristotle's Investigation of the Soul’ 
ANDREA FALCON looks into De anima for hints of its subject matter. A consid- 
eration of the notion of ‘living beings’ used at the beginning of the work (pa 1 
1, 40227) leads to a specification of Aristotle's understanding of the word C@ov, 
particularly in relation to earlier attempts which, like Plato in Timaeus, used a 
univocal notion of ‘life’ that includes all beings that partake of life - not only ani- 
mals but also plants, stars and gods. The article shows that Aristotle departs from 
such an approach and argues for a non-univocal account of living (living is said 
in many Ways” DA II 2, 413a22). Falcon also argues that Aristotle, while admitting 
a possibility of non-perishable life, restricts his research to the sublunary realm 
occupied by perishable living beings and offers reasons for regarding De anima as 
a treatise of general biology. Aristotle's interest in all forms and manifestations of 
life explains his investigations of various ways of living. Thus, his general account 
of soul, offered at the beginning ofthe second book of De anima, provides a frame- 
work in which a more specific investigation of the types of soul can be conducted. 
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HOW ARE EPISODES OF THOUGHT INITIATED 
ACCORDING TO ARISTOTLE? 


Klaus Corcilius* 


1. THE AUTONOMY CLAIM 

De anima Book 11, chapter 5, distinguishes two kinds of ddvaytc. One diva, 
dvvapts1, is a remote duvautc, the other, 9óvayic 2, is an immediate dtvautc. In 
order to make this distinction plain, Aristotle says: 


Text 1 We must distinguish different senses of 8óvaquc and évtehéyeta: In the 
present we speak as if each of these had only one sense. For something can 
be knowing either (i) in such a way as we would call man a knower, because 
man falls within the class of beings that know or have knowledge, or (ii) (it 
can be knowing) in such a way as we are saying already that he who possesses 
grammar is a knower. Each of these has a düvaus, but not in the same way: 
the one, because his genus and matter is of this kind, the other, because he, if 
he wishes, can engage in contemplation (Bov)x9elc Suvatoc Bewpeiv), if nothing 
external prevents him. And there is the man who is already contemplating — 
being in évveAéyewx and knowing in the proper way this particular A. (DA 11 5, 
417a21-29) 


This passage introduces different modes of knowing in order to illustrate different 
senses of üvaus and éytekéyeux. In this paper I don't want to focus on the different 
senses of düvaus, but on one of the examples. The question I would like to pose is 
this: How does the transition from potential, knowing to actual, knowing take 
place? 

In this context 'second potentiality' means that the potential knower meets the 
bodily requirements necessary for thinking (like possessing a functioning cogni- 
tive apparatus a.s.o.’) and that he is not in need of any further external infor- 
mation in order to engage in actual thinking. He is bodily able, in possession of 
the relevant stock of knowledge and only needs to activate it. There is no further 
intermediate step between his state of potentiality and his actual thinking. The 
above passage says that such a person can turn into an actual, knower at his will 


* I would like to thank the organizers and participants of the conference, especially 
Christopher Shields. I owe thanks also to Dominik Perler and his ‘Leibniz-Kolloquium’. 

* For Aristotle's explanation of thinking on the level of first actuality, see van der Eijk 
(1997). 
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(GovdyGelc). It thus states an autonomy of the knowing subject. The following pas- 
sage strongly suggests that this is a causal autonomy: 


Text 2 Active perceiving is spoken of in the same way as contemplating. But 
there is a difference: In the case of perceiving what causes the activity is ex- 
ternal (xà roucucà Tis évepyelas £&o06v), i.e. that which is seen and that which 
is heard and so for the rest of the objects of perception. The reason for this is 
that active perceiving is of particulars, whereas knowledge is of universals and 
these are somehow in the soul itself. Because of this thinking is up to us when- 
ever wished (016 vorjcat u£v én’ adt@, ômétav RovAntat); but perceiving is not 
similarly up to us, for the object of perception must be present.” 


A knower in the sense of d0vauts 2, according to this passage, has a causal autonomy 
to turn into a knower in the sense of évépyeta 2 because, unlike episodes of percep- 
tion, he does not depend on the causal activity of external objects (rà mote Tic 
ëvepyelas Ééw0ev). This, I take it, is equivalent to saying the knower, at his will, is 
able to initiate episodes of thinking (voÿoai). Thus, both passages either state or 
imply a causal autonomy of thinking subjects: Once the necessary conditions ob- 
tain, thinking subjects are able to initiate episodes of thought by themselves and 
at their will. Both statements, considered together, clearly entail that there is an 
intermediate step accounting for the transition;? that this step is to be conceived of 
in causal terms and that the thinking subject is somehow the cause of this transi- 
tion. It is the explanation of this transition which I would like to discuss. 


* DA IL 5, 417b19-26: TÒ Kat’ évépyetay (sc. to perceive) DE 6uoloc MéyETO TH Oewpetv 
diadéper dé, Ott Tod ev TH MOINTIKA THs évepyelac £o ev, TÒ ópatòv Kal TÒ dxovotdy, duoiw 
DE Kal TH oid TAY aic8yTHY. aitiov ò’ Sti THY KAO’ Exactov ý Kat’ évépyetay aicOyatc, À ò’ 
émioTun TOV kaB6ov. TADTA ð’ Ev acf, THs toti TÄ Vu. dd vojo uev er’ adTH, ómócay 
Rovrdytat, aicSdverSou D’ oùx én’ atdt@- dvayxaiov yàp Indpyetv tò aicOytdOv. See also DA 
III 4, 429b5-14, which also states the causal autonomy of thinking subjects: ‘But when the 
mind has thus become each thing in the way that one who actually knows is said to be — 
and this obtains, whenever he is able to activate his capacity by himself — even then he is 
dunamei in a way, not, however, in the same sense as before he learned or discovered.’ (ôtav 
Ò’ obcoc Exacta yévnTou óc 6 motho Aéyetat 6 Kat’ &vépyswty (roro dé cuuBaive Stav 
ddvytat évepyety OV adtod). éott u&v xol Tote Duvduer mc, où uv duolws Kal npiv ua ety À 
ebpety). Both translations are Wedin's. 

? [n a 1994 paper Shields appears to have doubts concerning Aristotle's universal com- 
mitment to this view (Shields, 1994, p.120ff.), as he takes Physics Vin 4, 255b3-4, to be stating 
that the accomplishment of the relevant concepts on the level of potentiality is sufficient 
for actual thinking (contemplation). On this see below, n. 25. 
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2. TWO LEVELS OF AUTONOMY 

An obstacle is posed by the fact that the wording of the autonomy-claim, as it 
seems, is open to different interpretations with respect to the causal level on which 
it is to be located. There are interpretations on two levels. According to one in- 
terpretation, the claim refers to a quite familiar type of cause which is us: We, 
as persons, are able to initiate our own thinking at our will any time we want to, 
as long as nothing external prevents us from doing so. This, as a phenomenon, is 
familiar to all of us. However, as a causal claim, it is somewhat trivial and unspe- 
cific. It refers to an explanation which, according to Aristotle’s own standards, 
is unable to fully account for episodes of thought. Aristotle’s wish is a moving 
cause, and as such our bare wanting to think seems inappropriate to capture what 
seems essential about thinking. And even as a moving source our bare wishing 
to think is by no means immediate to its result. There is much in-between our 
wishing to think and our actual thinking which an appeal to our bare wishing 
to think would leave unconsidered: Aristotle, as is well-known, insists on the de- 
pendence of thinking on davtaciat, more precisely on antecedent and concurrent 
sequences of bavräouata. Within his theory, davtécuata function as the repre- 
sentational devices which, on the level of physical processes, enable thinking to 
take place.“ But on the given interpretation the autonomy claim would not refer to 
any of these, as it were, intermediate moving causes of human thinking. It seems, 
then, that the claim, according to this level and to Aristotle’s own standards, is of 
a pre-theoretical character. Hence, I here name it the interpretation on the naive 
level. This naïve interpretation seems to be the interpretation accepted by almost 
all scholars, including the ancient commentators. 

But another reading has been suggested. According to this other reading the 
autonomy claim is decidedly non-trivial. It regards thinking as a kind of mental 
act as distinguished from physical processes. Consequently, it refers to a special 
sort of causation of episodes of thinking such as it occurs once all the necessary 
conditions obtain. These conditions include both our wanting to think and the 
ensuing process-conditions of thinking, in particular the relevant davtacuata- 
sequences.? On this level the claim does not, as above, refer to the necessary con- 
ditions of thinking, but to precisely what happens once the necessary conditions 
have taken place. It regards an inner 'mechanism' of thought. I name it the inter- 
pretation on the level of the mind itself. 

Given that scholars almost unanimously accept the naive interpretation, at first 
sight it may seem surprising that the only detailed interpretation available locates 
the autonomy claim on the level of the mind itself. At second sight, however, this 


* De Mem. 449b31-450a1; DA 403a9; 427b15; 43117, b2; 432a8-10. 
* As we will see below, our wanting to think (BoÿAnois) may not be a necessary condi- 
tion of thinking episodes for Aristotle. 
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seems natural: Presumably, it is precisely because of its supposed naive and pre- 
theoretical character that scholars did not elaborate on the claim. 


In what follows I would like to defend the naive view against the interpretation 
on the level of the mind itself (section 3). I also would like to suggest an account 
which spells out the Aristotelian explanation of the causal mechanism alluded to 
in the autonomy-claim, i.e. mechanism responsible for setting thinking episodes 
in motion (sections 4 and 5). 


3. LEVEL 1: THE MIND’S AUTONOMY 

In a series of papers, Michael Wedin has opted for an interpretation on the level 
of the mind itself.° He takes it to be addressing the inner noetic mechanism re- 
sponsible for actual thinking. As his construal is — as far as I can see — the only 
detailed interpretation of the autonomy-claim available in the literature, a discus- 
sion seems in place.’ I shall be as brief as I can. 


Wedin proposes to understand the autonomy-claim as referring to the sophisti- 
cated mechanism of noetic self-motion involved in the causation of episodes of 
thought. The term ‘noetic self-motion’ is, of course, problematic, since Aristotle, 
with the exception of one passage in Metaphysics A,’ generally insists on the im- 
movability of vod<¢. Thus, I propose to follow Wedin in his own presentation of his 
interpretation and describe his account of the autonomy-claim as an attempt to 
accommodate noetic self-motion within the framework of Aristotle’s theory of 
motion. 


Since Wedin thinks the claim refers to autonomous motion in the sense of mo- 
tion completely independent from anything external, he poses the following three 
constraints: 

(i) The initiating factor of episodes of thinking must be unmoved. 

(ii) This factor must be something that does not lie outside the act it initiates.”° 


ê Wedin (1989), (1993), (1994). 

7 Readers who are mainly interested in the positive account of the autonomy-claim 
may skip to section 4 without loss. 

* Or, as he also puts it, mental causation, Wedin (1994), 101. 

? Metaph. 107230: voŭç dE dmd Tod vonrod xtvsirat (according to Ross’ and Jáger's crit- 
ical apparatus all mss., except A). 

1° Wedin (1994), 100; see also Wedin (1989), 75 (drawing on Metaph.1072b19-24): ‘The 
idea would be that for thinking to be up to us, it cannot depend on anything external. This 
condition is satisfied by locating the object of thought in the soul itself. Hence, when one 
thinks, one thinks something that is already in the soul and so, in some sense, the mind 
thinks itself". 
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(iii) For any kind of motion (including self-motion) a separate moving and moved 
factor is required.” 


In order to meet constraint (iii), Wedin, as he himself admits, is forced to split up 
the Aristotelian mind into a moving and a moved part.” And constraint (ii) forces 
him, as he also admits, to locate the causal origin of given episodes of thought 
within these episodes themselves. This brings to the fore an important feature of 
his proposal. This is his view that De anima 111, chapters 4 and 5, provide for the 
two parts of the mind required for the sort of noetic self-motion he has in mind, 
namely, as it turns out, receptive and productive mind. Related to this is his fur- 
ther view that De anima 111 4 is at least in part devoted to the explanation of noetic 
self-motion as it occurs in episodes of thinking.? 

Wedin spells this out roughly along the following lines:* Receptive and pro- 
ductive mind form two subsystems ofthe mind ofthe human individual as a whole, 
receptive mind being responsible for the, as it were, storage of concepts (these are 
the potential objects of thought), productive mind for the production of the actual 
objects of thought. This production takes place by the productive mind somehow 
operating on the receptive mind. Once produced, ipso facto, the actual object of 
thought brings about the actual, thinking of the mind as a whole. This happens 
via (a certain limit case of) contact by means of which, as Wedin says, the actual 
object of thought sets into motion? the mind as a whole.? In order to illustrate 


™ Drawn from Physics VIII 5, 258a18-25. 

12 Wedin (1993), 131. 

1? Wedin (1994), 82 (not argued for): ‘It is to this switch [from potentiality, to actuality, 
KC] the DA 111 4’s question [sc. how the mind comes to think, in 429a13, KC] is directed’. See 
also Wedin (1989), 74. For a brief discussion of DA 429a13 see below. 

** [n his own words: ‘The idea, then, is that part of explaining how Smith's mind ena- 
bles him to think at £ that P is that Smith's productive mind produces the concepts of 
thoughts (voñuata) D and 1 [diagonality + incommensurability, Kc]. Since these are part 
of Smith's acquired stock of concepts, the production will take the form of an operation 
on Smith's receptive mind. In Aristotle's terms, prior to £ D and I were potential objects 
of thought; at ¢ they are rendered actual objects. Thus, for productive mind to produce a 
level-2 [the sub-level, Kc] object is ipso facto for the mind at level-1 [mind as a whole, Kc] 
to come into contact with that object. The receptive mind may then be thought of as a kind 
of memory - the set of a person's acquired or stored concepts; and the producing may be 
thought of as a kind of retrieval or, to use Aristotle's metaphor, as a kind of illuminating of 
the object of thought' Wedin (1989), 77. 

15 Wedin (1994), 82: ‘Nothing I say is meant to deny that, properly, thinking (vénoic) is 
an activity. Rather, my account presumes that some sort of movement, or something like a 
movement, is involved in the activity's coming about’. Note that Wedin is not talking about 
movements on the level of davtaciat here. Rather, he claims that thinking, on the level of 
mind as a whole, is an activity and not a process, but that it involves 'something like' move- 
ment and even contact on the level of its own noetic subsystems. See below. 

1 Drawing from Metaph.  1072b19-24. 
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this, he suggests conceiving of the receptive mind as a kind of memory and of the 
production of the object of thought by the productive mind as a kind of retrieval 
of the stored concepts in the receptive mind. This retrieval, according to Wedin, 
does not pose a threat for constraint (i) (the required immovability of the initi- 
ating factor of thinking episodes) because this constraint, as he points out, re- 
quires immovability only relative to the receptive mind. That is, in its causal role, 
as that which brings the mind as a whole to actual, thinking, the object of thought 
remains unmoved, regardless of whether its own production involved motion or 
not." 

With this Wedin can identify the production of the object of thought by the 
productive mind with the triggering of the transition from potential, to actual; 
thinking of the mind as a whole." For, on his account, the object of the intellect is 
produced by the active mind and this object, in turn, moves the mind as a whole. 
And in fhis sense, i.e., insofar as the subsystem ‘productive mind' is the initiating 
factor of thought-episodes of the mind as a whole, Wedin, it seems to me, succeeds 
in his undertaking: He manages to give an account of the autonomy-claim on the 
level of the mind itself, while preserving the three constraints mentioned above.” 


But even if we accept its internal consistency,” one might find this an exceed- 
ingly complicated account. And, what is of interest here, it is not clear why Wedin 


17 See Wedin (1994), 100f. 

18 Wedin (1994), 105f.: “(...) because productive mind's producing of the vontév, is equiv- 
alent to the switching of voüs as a whole, from potential, to actual, thinking (...)' 

1 Wedin (1989), 77: ‘And because it is the system itself that produces the object of 
thought the mind can be brought into activity by an actual object and, thus, the person 
caused to think without sacrifice to the autonomy of thought. So it is not the level-1 mind 
itself but productive mind at level-2 that produces the object and because the object is 
produced internally thinking is up to us’. 

2° Note that this internal consistency is meant to be relative to Wedin's text and the 
constraints set by himself, not with De anima as a whole. In this respect, it seems to me, 
Wedin's interpretation either states or implies a number of problematical claims: (i) the 
non-metaphorical locution of moved and moving parts within the Aristotelian mind (and 
hence within the soul) is adequate, (ii) active and receptive mind are such parts of the mind 
(i.e. noetic subsystems of the human individual mind), (iii) these parts do have contact, (iv) 
the object of thought is an unmoved cause for episodes of thought relative to the episode 
caused by it, but moved with regard to its own causation (its, as Wedin puts it, retrieval 
from the receptive mind), and hence the object of thought is moved, (v) the receptive mind 
(before it thinks) is nothing other than potentiality, to grasp the object of thought and at 
the same time a sort of'storage place' for formerly acquired concepts, (vi) thinking persons, 
as hylomorphic compounds, are causally autonomous with regard to episodes of thinking 
only derivatively, namely insofar as their noetic sub-system 'active mind' is causally au- 
tonomous. 
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thinks that Aristotle should allude to such a highly elaborate claim in DA 11 5, 
417a21-29 (Text 1) in the first place. It is on this last point that I shall concentrate. 
I thus leave aside the complicated issues of ‘inner workings of the mind’ and say 
briefly why I think pa 11 5 is not likely to be the place to argue for the mind's 
internal mechanisms, and why I think the autonomy-claim is a claim about the 
causal autonomy not of thought itself, but of thinking persons. 


(i) As we have seen, the interpretation on the level of the mind itself refers to the 
mind, and it does so by describing a fairly non-standard case of causation. But 
the passage in which the autonomy claim is introduced, DA 11 5, is a chapter on 
sense-perception and not a passage on thought. It simply does not seem very likely 
that Aristotle, at this stage of his work, would make use of a claim that refers to 
the inner causal mechanism of thought. This is all the more so, since the passage 
in Text 1 does not appear to be a mere side note. Rather, it seems to be part of an 
argumentation that concerns the main subject of the chapter, which is sense per- 
ception: Aristotle, it seems to me, instead of alluding to a highly sophisticated and 
hitherto not mentioned noetic mechanism, rather wants to make use of a familiar 
notion, namely the pre-theoretical notion of how we come actively to think by 
wishing to do so, in order to illustrate something /ess familiar. This less familiar 
explanandum is, presumably, the different levels of 8bvaqc we need to know about, 
in order to be able to explain the relatively obscure case of sense-perception. I say 
obscure, because it must strike the reader as odd that on the one hand Aristotle 
talks of actively (cat’évépyetav) perceiving, and at the same time claims for this 
very activity a causal dependency on external objects, as is said in the passage im- 
mediately preceding Text 1 (DA 11 5, 416b33-20).” 


(ii) A pre-theoretical reading is suggested also by the fact that Aristotle seems 
to make use of human thinking quite regularly in order to illustrate distinctions 
relative to düvaus and £vépyew. And he does so also in other, non-psychological, 
contexts. And here too, he employs different levels of knowledge-acquisition in 
order to illustrate different levels of 8óvoquc. 


# This oddness is removed in passage 417b2-16 only, in which the notion of a less pas- 
sive form of tácxe is introduced. Passage 417b16-27, then, qualifies the analogy in Text 1, 
by talking about the dissimilarities between contemplation and perception. 

? Here are some passages: Phys. 255a34-b7: del Ò’, 6tav dua TO moimrikèy Kal Td 
TabytiKoy wot, ylyvetat évepyeia TO Suvatdy, olov Td navOdvoy &x Duvduer Svtog Etepov 
ylyvetat Suvadwet (6 yàp éywv émorhunv pů Bewpov DE Suvduer éotly ÉTio TUE mc, AW 
ody Gc Kal npiv wadeiv), dtav O° obvoc Exy, dv TL UY KWAY, évepyet Kal Osopet, Ñ Zotar 
év TH avtipdcet Kal &v àyvoig. duoiws DE TadT’ yet Kal mi THY buoixv. TÒ yàp Vuypèv 
Svvauet Ospuóv, dtav dé petabdAy, HOy mop, Kater 86, Av uy Ti kwAvn Kal żuroðitn. GA 735a9- 
11: éyyvtépw D Kal Toppwtépw airo adtod évdéyetar eivat Suvduel, domep 6 Kalevdwy 
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(iii) Elsewhere, it is also said that the activity of rational capacities depends on our 
wishing to do so: Thus Metaph. © 5 works with the notion of two different types of 
dvvautc, non-rational 9vváyuetc (&Aoyot Suvéuets) and rational duvawets (età Aóyov). 
Non-rational duvéuets are depicted as capacities for change that at a given point 
in time allow for the possibility of one change only. Hence, when non-rational 
duvets come into contact with their causal relata, their actualization occurs by 
necessity (&v&yx»). Rational duvéuets, on the other hand, are capacities that at a 
given point in time allow for the possibility of contradictory changes (e.g. it is pos- 
sible for a doctor to actualize his capacity of executing his medicinal knowledge by 
either healing or killing his patient, since the art of healing entails also knowledge 
about how to corrupt the patient). It follows that contact with the causal relata 
in the case of rational duvduets does not necessarily result in their actualization. 
But this, for Aristotle, does not entail the capacity of simultaneously exercising 
this double capacity, since such simultaneous realizations (e.g., at the same time 
healing and killing a patient) would be physically impossible. He thus declares 
other factors to be decisive (xUptov), i.e. not thought, but desire (6pe&tc) and choice 
(mpouipeois”*).?* 

To be sure, this passage may not even be incompatible with an inner noetic 
mechanism such as described by Wedin. What I take it to be incompatible with is 


VEDUÉTPNS Tod ÉYPAYOPÉTOS Toppwtépw Kal obvoc Tod Pewpodvtoc. Metaph. 1017a35-b6: étt 
TÒ iva onuaiver Kal TO dv TÒ uev duvduer pT TO 0^ &vceAeyela THY eipruévov TOUTWY- 6PAaV 
te yàp elvai dapev Kal tò Ovvdpet dpav cal TÒ &vce).eyela, Kal emlotac8ar woatTws Kal TO 
duvduevoy xprjo Oo tH émiorhun Kal Tò xpouevoy, Kal HpsLodv Kal à Hon ope jpeula cal 
TÒ Suvduevov ypeuetv. Metaph.1048a32-35: héyouev dE Suvauel olov £v TH EdAw Epuñv xol èv 
TH OAy THY Huloeray, tt dharpebety dv, Kal EmigTH ova Kal Tov Uy VewpodvTa, dv SvvaToc fi 
Oewpýoa. The distinction between two senses of knowing (and perceiving) in the sense 
of dtvauts and évépyeu seems virtually a commonplace in Aristotle's writings, see Protr. 
79, 80; Metaph. 1087a15f; EE 1225b11-13; MM 1201b11ff; in a similar vein SE 166a23ff; Rhet. 
1363b28fT. 

# TIpowipeatc is defined as a sort of desire (see e.g. EN 1139a22). 

24 Metaph. 1048a5-13: '(...) with the latter [i.e. non-rational capacities, KC] it is necessary, 
whenever agent and patient approach each other so as to be capable, that the one act and 
the other be affected; but with the former [i.e. rational capacities, Kc] this is not necessary. 
For all these latter are productive of one thing, and those former are productive of oppo- 
sites, so that they would produce opposites at the same time; but this is impossible. Then 
there must be something else which is decisive: I mean by this desire or choice. For which- 
ever it desires decisively, in this way it will act when it is in the condition to be capable, and 
approaches the patient. (...)’ (Makin’s translation). (ràc èv votiva 8vvá etc dvayen, ötæv 
ÒG Obvavtat TÒ TOMTIKÒY Kal TÒ ma cucóy TAnoidlwot, TÒ uiv TOLElY TO OE náoyew, Exelvac 
Ò’ oùk dvayxy: adta uv yàp mo ula $vóc momtiKy, éxeivat 86 TOV Évavtiwv, dote dud 
TOGEL TH évavria: TodTO DE AdUvaTOV. dvayKn dpa Etepdy vt elvat TO KUpLOV- éyw DE TodTO 
dpebty T] Mpoaipectv. Omotépou yàp AV Opey tat Kupiws, TOTO TOGEL Tay wo Sbvata Indpyy 
xal thyoraly cà ra cuc). 
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a reading of the autonomy claim on the level of the mind itself in DA 11 5; for the 
passage simply seems to be saying what Text 1 says too, namely that the actualisa- 
tion of rational capacities such as thinking depends on antecedent desires, and 
that it does so decisively.” 


4. LEVEL 2: OUR AUTONOMY 

This brings us back to the autonomy claim in its naive interpretation. It says that 
we can shift from potential, to actual, thinking if we so wish. This indicates that 
Aristotle is talking about us as persons who somehow desire to think and thereby 
initiate episodes of thinking.”° Thus, on the naive reading, the claim conceives of 
thinking as a result of human action. 

Standardly, Aristotle explains human action with desire as a moving cause. But 
the explanation of action, like all goal directed behaviour, for him requires a fur- 
ther, cognitive, factor. In the case of human action this is practical reason. This 
is not to say that Aristotle in each case of human action requires us to deliberate 
about how to achieve our goals, but it does seem to imply a potential employment 
of practical reason in each case. Hence, what is needed to account for the moving 
source of episodes of thought is (i) a desire for a relevant goal and (ii) a rational 
cognition (in the given sense) of how to achieve this goal.” 

However, if we want to spell this out in the case of thinking episodes, we seem 
to be confronted with difficulties in both cases: 

(i) regarding cognition, it seems that, in order to engage in thinking of some- 
thing we already know potentially >, we usually do not employ rational cognition 
to find out how to do this, not even potentially; we just do it straightaway. 

(ii) and regarding desire, there appears to be a problem related to the possibility 
of intentional directedness. For if we do not wish simply to think without further 
qualification, but to think of something determinate, say X, then the very identi- 
fication of what we wish to think about, i.e. the object of the desired thought X, 


?5 It is desire which is decisive with regard to which of the two contradictory capacities 
is carried out. Physics 255b3-5, I take it, states precisely this double-capacity (Phys. 255b1-5: 
olov Tò uuvOdvov èx Suvauet dvroc Etepov ylyvetat Suvewet (6 yap yo émioTiunv u eo pov 
DE duvduer éotly émioTAuwy mc, AM’ ody bc co plv uaBeïv), dtav O^ obtu ëy, £v ct uù 
Kwdvy, £vepyet Kai Oewpet, 7| gota £v TH dvtipdcet Kai £v &yvoia). It therefore need not be 
taken as stating the sufficiency of concept-acquisition on the level of potentiality ; for ac- 
tual thinking to take place it still would take an antecedent desire (see fn. 5). 

?* Wish (BoÿAnoiç) is a species of the genus ‘desire’ (Speétc), DA 414b2, 433a23ff; MA 
700b22. On desire, see Corcilius 2008. 

?7 [tis a further, and perhaps trivial, constraint that the realization of the goal must lie 
within the power of the agent, i.e. that it be feasible for him (tpaxtév). 
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requires us to be already thinking of X. Hence, in order to initiate an episode of 
thinking of X, we must already be thinking X, which is absurd. 

I do not think these difficulties present a serious threat to the naïve reading 
of the autonomy claim, though. For they rest on the hypothesis that episodes of 
thought just are actions. Normally, people identify actions by means of their goals. 
Hence, if episodes of thought just are actions, then the thinking of X is an action 
with the goal to think X. And on this hypothesis it is natural for the above difficul- 
ties to emerge. So, instead of identifying them with actions, we should conceive of 
thinking-episodes as embedded in action-contexts. This, at least, is what I would 
like to suggest. Let me spell this out by using the example given in Text 1, the con- 
templation of this particular A. 

(i) The relevant cognition is not likely to be a deliberation about how to best 
contemplate this particular A. For having learnt the art of grammar, I can do this 
without asking myself how to do it (thinking of things we have potential, knowl- 
edge of seems to be teleologically basic, similar to raising one’s own arm). If this 
is right, the relevant cognition probably identifies the contemplation of this par- 
ticular A as something I should do in order to achieve a desired result. 

(ii) What, then, is the goal we pursue in wishing to contemplate this particular 
A? There seems to be a great variety of possibilities. I shall group them under two 
headings: instrumental contexts and non-instrumental contexts. 


a) Instrumental contexts 

We can wish to please our teacher or to impress our friends; we can wish to be- 
come great grammarians or whatever else that puts our thinking this of particular 
A in an instrumental context. In all of these cases we contemplate this particular 
A in order to achieve something else (a goal) that stands in a contingent relation 
to the letter A or the art of grammar. In these cases the thinking of A is a means. 
Thus, if we potentially, know this particular A, we can identify this as the ad- 
equate means, e.g., to impress our teacher, which is what we desire in this moment: 
straightaway we contemplate. 


b) Non-instrumental contexts 

It is not unlikely that Aristotle should allow for the possibility that we contemplate 
this particular A for its own sake. But in this case the above problem of intentional 
directedness becomes relevant. For how can we wish to think this particular A for 
its own sake, that is, with thinking A as a goal, without thinking A already? I know 
of no example in Aristotle that is both capable of solving this problem and directly 
referring to cases in which we possess the relevant potential, knowledge. But there 
are other examples which may indicate the general line he might have taken in 
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dealing with it. One case in point is a scientific search (htag). Aristotle, as 
is well-known, conceives of scientific research as a search for the solution to a 
problem. Its goal consists in the solution of the problem, whatever its propositional 
content may be (ignored by the agent). Thus, scientific research is characterized 
by its intentional directedness towards an object which the researcher is ignorant 
of.” A famous example for this is Aristotle’s argument for the self-sufficiency of 
knowledge in Metaph. A 2: There he argues that the earliest philosophers engaged 
in philosophizing basically because they were puzzled by certain difficulties. He 
says that they were aware of their ignorance and hence desired to escape from it 
(the term used is devyetv). Aristotle then equates this negative desire, i.e. to escape 
from ignorance, with the positive desire for knowledge for its own sake (òà tò 
eldévat TÒ &n(o tao Oo 2diwKxov, 982b17-21). What is important here is that Aristotle 
puts the ignorance of a particular item of knowledge in a motivational context 
with the actual knowledge of this very item. I think this shows that in principle it 
was possible for him to avoid the problem of intentional directedness in the case 
of non-instrumental contexts.’ Although I find it not very easy to imagine such 
contexts for the motivation of thinking episodes in cases of potential, knowledge. 
(Maybe a desire to reproduce learned items for its own sake, or perhaps some spe- 
cifically moral context would do.) In any case, in such non-instrumental contexts 
the relation between the thinking of this particular A and the goal would not be 
contingent. But at the same time it does not appear to be a straightforward case 
of an identity- or instantiation relation. If we wish to think of this particular A for 
its own sake without thinking of A already, then this implies a certain asymmetry 
between the intentional content of the actual thought and the antecedent desire.” 


# ram here talking primarily of the research of the ti otv, see À Po. 11 8, 93a26f.: TO òè 
Entre ti ¿oti uù Éyovras dti gor, undëv bytet éotwv. See below. 

# In this point it has the same structure as deliberation (also defined as a kind of 
search), cf. EN 1142a34f.: où yàp Cytovor Tepi àv oao; see also b13-15. 

°° ‘And a man who is puzzled and wonders thinks himself ignorant (whence even the 
lover of myth is in a sense a lover of wisdom, for myth is composed of wonders); therefore 
since they philosophized in order to escape from ignorance, evidently they were pursuing 
science in order to know, and not for any utilitarian end’ (transl. Ross): 6 à aTOpaY Kall 
Bavudlwv oletat dyvoetv (815 Kal ó biléuvBos $U.ócodóc rtc ¿otw 6 yàp Ud90¢ oúyketar èk 
Savuaciwr): dor’ elep Ord TO peúyew THY dyvolay ébihocébnour, havepov Sti Sid TÒ eidévar 
TÒ émioruo Bar 2diwxov Kal où yphoewc Tivos Évexcev. (Metaph. 982b17-21) 

* GA 762a35-b1 explicitly connects Cytetv with Boisoou: Zntycete ð’ &v ris Bovdhduevoc 
6p8dre Cyteiv ti Tò Kate THY DArKHV pyy (...). 

?* A parallel case is the causation of episodes of recollection (&v&uvnoic), depicted in 
De mem. 451a22ff: The person capable of recollecting is capable of autonomously moving 
(452asf.: duvycetat roc V adtod xvi svau) his own davtactat towards the item he wishes 
to make present to his mind (and of which he therefore is ignorant in a certain way). I 
would like to thank Philip van der Eijk for reminding me of this passage. 
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To be sure, the contemplation of A, in these cases, would be desired for its own 
sake, but qua a property of A which is not identical to, or an instantiation of, A's 
content? 


5. Limitations 

I suggest that these are the basic mechanisms Aristotle alludes to in making the 

autonomy claim in DA II 5. In the remaining part of my paper I would like to say 

something about the limitations of the autonomy claim on the reading presented 
here. I shall list three limiting aspects: 

(i) The causal mechanism the autonomy claim alludes to regards us as agents. 
Given his views on moral responsibility,” Aristotle did conceive of human be- 
ings as autonomous, and in that sense ultimate sources of their actions. But, 
as mentioned above, causally speaking, there seems to be much in-between 
our wishing to think and our actual thinking. This indicates a first limitation: 
The autonomy claim is a claim on the intentional level. That is to say, it does 
not account for the physiological counterpart of thinking in a narrower sense. 
The things our body does immediately before and while we are thinking are 
not the kind of things we decide upon; they just happen when we decide to 
and engage in thinking. We thus hear nothing of bavtäouata and particularly 
not about their relation to the objects of thought. The claim does not give an 
account of thinking-episodes on this level. At least, I think, not a full account. 
For, it seems to me, Aristotle’s intentional explanation of human action is fully 


°° [n this respect the causal mechanism is an asymmetrical mechanism of unmoved 
movers-causation. On unmoved movers causation, see Sauvé (1987). In EE VIII 2, 1248a3ff., 
Aristotle cites an exceptional case of non-instrumental setting-in-motion, not of thought, 
but of something that in practical contexts, in certain persons and under certain circum- 
stances substitutes optimal deliberative thinking. This is a sort of éyBovoiaouéc. He says 
that it occurs in simple-minded persons (oyot) who have the right desires, but are in- 
capable of deliberating well. He also calls it, somewhat mystically, ‘divine fortune’ (Seta 
edTuyia, 1248b3-5, see also Div. per somn. 464a22-24.). On the EE passage, see Woods (1996), 
ad loc., and van der Eijk (1989). Aristotle then (1248a16ff.) asks for the source of motion 
of the right desires of the ày0ovciacyot. Interestingly, he connects this with the question 
of what the starting point of thinking consists in (tod vojoat &pxń, 1248a18-29). Unfortu- 
nately, the text is corrupt and the answer obscure. But the fact that Aristotle compares the 
moving source of both, thinking and the motion of the fortunate simple-minded, to the 
divine source of motion of the universe (1248a26-29), makes it likely that he had in mind 
a volitional mechanism of the asymmetrical kind such as described above. Wedin (1994) 
does not accept an answer according to which the source of thinking is located outside of 
thought, for this would not go ‘without sacrifice to the autonomy of thought’ (98). But this, 
I suspect, only tells against his notion of autonomy. See section 6 below. 

?* For moral responsibility in Aristotle, see Loening (1903), Sauvé Meyer (1993), Liske 
(2008). 
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compatible with his physiological explanation. This is possible because of the 
double-róle davtacia plays in his theory of psychic activities. Davtdcuata are 
both stored representations of things perceived or thought of and qualitative 
changes capable of being moved by desire Thus, there is also a literal sense 
in which our wishing to think can account for the setting-in-motion of the 
davtdouata required for this episode (unwittingly, of course). But Aristotle 
nowhere gives such an account explicitly: His official explanation of thought- 
episodes, I suggest, has either not come down to us or has never been writ- 
ten.’ 

Another limitation lies in the fact that the autonomy claim regards the 
thinking of objects which we have potential, knowledge of only. This, as we 
have seen, is teleologically basic thinking. It is only for episodes of this kind of 
thinking that our wishing can be an immediate moving cause. But there are 
certainly thoughts of more complicated structure for Aristotle, which are not 
teleologically basic for us. On the account given here, in such cases the person 
wishing to contemplate would have to employ intellectual devices in order to 
achieve the desired result. The thinking-procedure involved in deliberation 
seems to be an example for this: Aristotle says that deliberation is a kind of 
thought, a Aoyıopóç, moved by desire,” which requires a capacity to make one 
oavtacua out of several bavtäcuata (DA III 11, 43427210). Whatever its exact 
meaning, this statement seems to imply teleologically non-basic thinking in 
the sense that there is no immediate causal step from our wishing to think of 
X and our actual thinking of X. One clear case of such thinking would be the 
weighting of incommensurable goods sometimes involved in decision-making 
(EN 111 1, 1110a20f.). 


(iii) 1 now come to the third limitation. The autonomy claim, as formulated in DA 11 


5, implies that we are the moving sources of our own episodes of thinking. But 
it seems that Aristotle allows also for other moving sources different from our 
wishing. Following the above distinction of goals pursued in contemplating 
this particular A, I shall introduce a third group of action-contexts of thinking. 
I here name it ‘contexts neither instrumental nor non-instrumental’, labelling 
it as c) to add it to the earlier groups a) and b), distinguished above (p. 10). 


?5 See MA 701b17-23; b33-702a21. 
°° Cp. van der Eijk (1997), 238. In MA Aristotle is very brief with respect to what happens 


on this level, see MA 7 and 8 (and regarding only such thought and davtacta which lead 
to animal motion). Our chief source on this is De Mem. For an account of the relation of 
davtacia and thought, see Wedin (1988). 


37 Cf the txt in DA 43429. 
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c) Neither instrumental nor non-instrumental contexts 

These are contexts which fall out of the scheme of episodes of thought motivated 
by wish or any other desire either altogether or immediately. One possible moving 
source in these contexts is habit (£0oc). According to Aristotle, it should be pos- 
sible for a person to contemplate this particular A, because of an acquired habit to 
do this on certain occasions (say, while smoking). Habit, for Aristotle, is a moving 
source that, once acquired, can operate by itself without the aid of a relevant de- 
sire?? It is a technical term of his natural philosophy which is not to be confused 
with our ordinary conception of habit, since it seems to account for all acquired 
behaviour, intentional and non-intentional. It thus covers a great variety of phe- 
nomena relevant for the present context, particularly thinking-routines. What is 
interesting about habit is that it is a source of motion (and hence of action) without 
an immediate purpose? This makes it possible for Aristotle to account, e.g., for 
why we, in a given moment, either start thinking about something without wishing 
to do so or even can't stop thinking about something in spite of our wishing to do 
so. 

Would such habit-based thinking still be autonomous? It seems that for Ar- 
istotle it would, since he appears to assume that we are responsible for our own 
morally relevant states and dispositions at an adult age, even though we may not 
be responsible for originally acquiring these habits (see EN 111 7, 1113b32-1114b25). 

Finally, there seems to be another possibility of motivation of thought which I 
would like to mention, although I feel unsure about it. Aristotle, as far as I know, 
never mentions it explicitly"? But it should not be impossible for him that the 
contemplation of this particular A simply occurs to us. This could happen on oc- 
casions in which, for contingent reasons and non-intentionally, the appropriate 
davtdouata for the contemplation of this A are assembled. In such cases neither 
desire nor habit would be causally responsible for our thinking, but the stirring of 
the thought-relevant dayräouata in consequence of natural motions of connate 
heat and pneuma (just like in dreams“). Again: in such cases it would be even less 
easy to say whether this still would count as an autonomous form of thinking." 


°° Cf. Rhet. 1368b36f.: 92 DE «npá&vrovcty» bou die TÒ TOMÁKIG TETOMKÉVAL motobaty. 
This seems to imply intellectual activity, see Rhet.1370a12-14: tà Ò’ émipedetag kal Tac 
gmovdès Kal vic cvvvoviac Aurnpéc: dvayKaia yàp Kal Blow tata, £v un io Got. odtw 
dé Tò £0 oc moret HOU. 

?? The acquisition of habits does presuppose desires, though (either on the side of the 
agent or of the person habituating him). On habit in Aristotle, see Morel (1997). 

^" Some passages seem to imply this, but this is very uncertain, see De insomn. 458b15- 
18, 45946, 462a28f. 

^' See De somno 457b23-26, De insomn. 461asf., a23-25, b11-13. 

# What EN 11 (1114a31ff.) has to say about our responsibility for our own davtactat, 
suggests an affirmative answer (see also EE 1223a4ff., MM 1187b28ff.). 
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6. CONCLUSION 

I hope to have shown why the interpretation of the autonomy claim on the level 
of the mind itself is not likely to capture Aristotle’s intentions. And I also hope 
to have given a plausible suggestion of how broadly to conceive of its underlying 
causal mechanism. This is a mechanism of human motivation for action. But this 
is not to say that human thinking exclusively depends on our desires. Aristotle, 
as we have just seen, also allows for other forms of causation of thought-episodes 
which are independent of our willing. If this is the broad picture, two further 
questions arise: What is it that makes us causally autonomous to initiate our own 
episodes of thought? Is it a consequence of the naive reading that thinking itself 
on certain occasions is somehow non-autonomous? 

With regard to the latter question I can say that, although I here could not 
offer an account of the workings of the mind itself, I am confident nevertheless 
that nothing forces us to conceive of Aristotelian thought as being somehow non- 
autonomous. The autonomy claim, on the interpretation given, regards episodes of 
human thought such as they occur in the physical world. And it seems to me that 
in Aristotle’s physical world it makes good sense to claim the causal autonomy of 
thinking subjects to initiate their own thinking- episodes. But it also seems that, 
in a non-accidental sense, the whole notion of autonomy vs. causal dependency 
applies to the physical realm only; mind itself, that is, mind taken independently 
from davtdcuata, desires and volitions, however he may have conceived of it, cer- 
tainly was no part of the physical world for Aristotle. It could thus well be that he 
did not feel the urge to claim its autonomy from external coercion. 

With regard to the other question, I am not here in a position to answer it. But 
itis a consequence of my reading that moral responsibility for Aristotle, to a great 
part, also extended to episodes of thought. 


^^ Aristotle excludes thought from the domain of natural science. See PA 641b4-10: "H 
od« Zot! TATA À yox T| ruwvoewc apy, oùðè TH ópia &racvco, AN adéyoews uiv OE xol 
ëv oic putois, ddowcews DE TO aicOntixdy, dopác O° Érepóv TL xal où TÒ vowcucóv- omápyei 
yàp Å pope rai èv &répot; THV Lov, diévoux 9" oddevi. Afkoy o9v we où mpl rráovc vx fic 
Aextéov- o90£ yàp mca Vuyh octo, dd TL uópiov abii Ev À Kal mhelw. On this passage, 
see Balme (1972), 91f., Kullmann (1974), 4of. and 315, and Lennox (1999), (2001b). In some 
sense, though, thought certainly does enter his work on the soul. But this need not pose a 
threat to its non-physicality. 


AFTER LITERALISM AND SPIRITUALISM: 
THE PLASTICITY OF ARISTOTELIAN PERCEPTION 


Nathanael Stein 


ABSTRACT 

A plausible interpretation of Aristotle’s theory of perception runs as follows: per- 
ception is the actualization of a capacity to become like the object of perception in 
form, such that (i) the actualization involves but is not defined by physical changes 
to the sense organs, and (ii) the likeness between perceiver and object of percep- 
tion is a kind of formal likeness rather than sameness of perceptible quality. That is, 
perception is defined as a kind of change in the sense of an actualization (évépyeta) 
of a capacity, not alteration (ä\olwoic), and the likeness between subject and ob- 
ject is non-literal likeness, even though the material cause of perception involves 
alterations of the sense organs. This position constitutes an attractive middle way 
between so-called ‘literalist’ and ‘spiritualist’ interpretations. 

If we take this kind of account seriously, a question arises: What is it to have 
this capacity for becoming like perceptibles? If the account Aristotle gives in De 
Anima is meant to be of the causal interactions yielding perceptual states (per- 
ception as a kind of change) as well as of the representational content of those 
states (likeness), then Aristotle needs to bridge the gap between the properties 
with which our perceptual faculty interacts causally and the properties which he 
claims our perceptual states represent things as having. The tension between the 
causes and contents of perception may be resolved if we consider the relationship 
between perception and universals, which suggests that the perceptual faculty and 
its states become more and more sophisticated depending on the other mental 
faculties and the experience of the perceiver. 


1. INTRODUCTION: ARISTOTELIAN PERCEPTION 
At the end of his initial treatment of perception in DA I1 5, Aristotle sums up as 
follows: 


What is capable of perceiving is potentially such as the object of perception is 
actually, just as was said. When it is being affected, therefore, it is not similar, 
but when it has been affected it becomes like it and is such as it is.' 


| DA II 5, 418a3-6: 16 Ò’ aicOytixdy Ovváuet éotlv olov tò aicOytov Hoy £vceAeye(a, 
xa ámep cipyta. méoyer uèv odv ody 6uotov dv, merovOdc 0^ Muolwtat Kal ëot olov Exetvo. 
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What perceives is thus in some way acted upon by the object of perception, such as 
to be made like it. To give an account of Aristotle’s theory is to say how perception 
is a process of being affected, and how the perceiver is made similar to the object 
of perception. 

After investigating the objects of sense and each of the five senses in chap- 
ters 11 6 through 11 11, Aristotle returns to perception in general, and states that 
a sense ( aio@noiç) is ‘what is capable of receiving the perceptible forms without 
their matter’ (424a18). This suggests that the perceiver becomes like the object of 
perception in virtue of receiving its sensible forms ‘without the matter’. If so, it 
would seem that a key to an understanding of Aristotle’s theory of perception is 
an understanding of this activity of form reception: what its nature is, and what it 
involves.’ 

Aristotle’s remarks in De Anima to the effect that perception is (i) a kind of 
change in which (ii) the perceiver is made like the object of perception, have been 
at the center of many recent attempts to understand his account of perception — 
including an especially heated debate regarding whether and how the sense organs 
change during perception — as well as his view of the soul in general. In the first 
part of this paper I examine the possibilities for interpreting those claims, and 
suggest an schematic understanding of them which I view to be the most textu- 
ally and philosophically plausible. If that interpretation is correct, it is incumbent 
upon Aristotle and his interpreter to say what it is to have a capacity such as he de- 
scribes, especially in light of what appears to be a wide gap between the properties 
with which the perceptual faculty interacts and the perceptual contents to which 
such interactions give rise. That this problem should arise for Aristotle, however, 
is welcome news: it indicates that his theory of perception is worth investigating 
as a theory of perception, rather than as a historical curiosity of either primitive 
physiology or of a conception of mind so foreign we cannot even begin to imagine 
what it would be like to believe it. 


2. BETWEEN LITERALISM AND SPIRITUALISM 
Aristotle’s analysis of perception in terms of likeness and change admits of a wide 
spectrum of interpretations. It extends from, at one end, perception as a non- 


? Much discussion tends to assume that form reception is wholly constitutive of per- 
ception for Aristotle. That assumption in turn puts pressure on the interpreter to make the 
account of form reception sufficiently broad to handle the facts of perception (in general 
and as Aristotle sees them). Avoiding the assumption takes the pressure off of the account 
of form reception, but correspondingly forces the interpreter to say what, precisely, does 
wholly constitute perception, with the risk that Aristotle's account will be grossly deficient. 
This tension is the focus of the following sections. 
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physical, primitive awareness of sensible qualities (roughly the view expressed by 
Myles Burnyeat, 1992), to, at the other extreme, perception as the sense organs lit- 
erally coming to instantiate the sensible qualities of the object — the eye literally 
becomes red or striped, the nose becomes smelly. 

The interpretations divide roughly into two camps, which Steven Everson calls 
the literalists and the spiritualists.” Literalists, such as Everson and Richard Sor- 
abji*, believe the sense organs undergo qualitative change so as to instantiate the 
perceived sensible qualities (but may or may not identify such change with percep- 
tion itself). Spiritualist interpreters such as Burnyeat maintain that the perceiver 
becomes like the object in some other sense, either by awareness or by some kind of 
representation (though they may or may not think that qualitative changes to the 
sense organs nonetheless play an important or even essential role in perception). 

The controversy between literalists and spiritualists revolves around the two 
notions of change and likeness. Throughout the De Anima, Aristotle appeals to 
a distinction between what we may call standard and non-standard change. He 
wishes to reserve &\olwotc, usually translated ‘alteration’, for the standard kind of 
qualitative change in which one contrary replaces another — i.e., ‘the destruction 
of one thing by its contrary' (417b2) — and distinguishes it from the kind of change 
in which something which has a capacity goes from not exercising to exercising it. 
The latter kind of change is 'the preservation of what is in actuality by what is in 
potentiality, and thus stands in relation to it as a capacity to its actuality' (417b3-5). 
This non-destructive change is characteristic of the exercise of knowledge, and it 
would thus be as wrong to say that someone with knowledge is altered when he 
uses it as it would be to say that a housebuilder is altered when he builds a house 
(417b8-9).° 

We may thus distinguish two options for interpreting Aristotle’s claim that per- 
ception is a kind of change, according to whether change is taken to be standard 
or non-standard. Likewise, in interpreting Aristotle’s claim that the perceiver be- 
comes like the object of perception, we may distinguish between standard and 
non-standard likeness: the former being instantiation of the same qualities, the 


? Everson (1997), p. 10. 

* Sorabji (1992), 209. See also Slakey (1961) for an early example. 

* See also Burnyeat (2002) and Johansen (1998). The debate is ongoing, and the posi- 
tions being defended are of much finer grain than can be examined here. See Caston (2005) 
for a detailed assessment. 

é That is, alteration (4Moiwats) is explicated in the standard model of hylomorphic 
change elaborated by Aristotle in Phys. 1 7 and Gen. Corr. 1 7, according to which change 
is the loss and gain of a formal property by some underlying matter, along a categorial di- 
mension (i.e. a color property replaces a color property, a quantitative property replaces a 
quantitative property, and so on). The exercise of wisdom or knowledge of housebuilding is 
not a change in this sense, and must therefore be characterized some other way. 
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latter comprising kinds of similarity which fall short of shared property instan- 
tiation, such as those which hold between a map and the land it represents, or 
between a musical score and a performance of that score. The distinction between 
standard and non-standard likeness certainly requires explication — after all, 
even non-standard likeness would seem to require that some relevant properties, 
e.g. structural ones, be shared by the things it relates. However, insofar as the dis- 
pute concerning Aristotelian perception is focused on whether the sense organs 
come to instantiate the sensible qualities of the objects of perception, the distinc- 
tion between standard and non-standard likeness should be clear enough for our 
purposes. We may say that X and Y are standardly alike with respect to color iff 
they have the same color, and so on for the other sensible qualities. 

There are thus four possible combinations of standard and non-standard 
change and likeness according to which we might interpret Aristotle’s claims that 
perception is a kind of change in which what perceives becomes like the object of 
perception: 

(i) Standard change, standard likeness. Just as a pot becomes hot like the element 
which heats it, the eye (or some other part of the perceiver) becomes blue like 
the sea. 

(ii) Standard change, non-standard likeness. As a wax record is cut by a needle to 
be like a performance of a Beethoven quartet without instantiating the rele- 
vant qualities of the performance, such as being composed of sound, the sense 
organs (or some other part of the perceiver) come to encode the qualities of 
the object of perception. The likeness can be seen to be non-standard, in Aris- 
totelian terms, insofar as the record is similar to the aural properties of music 
in virtue of the shape of its surface — the resemblance is thus inter-categorial. 

(iii) Non-standard change, non-standard likeness. As a geometer goes from 
knowing about triangles to contemplating a triangle, such that her mental 
state is like a triangle insofar as it is a representation of one, so a perceiver 
capable of perceiving blue, when she does so, enters a state that is like blue in- 
sofar as it is a representation of blue. Or, as a quartet plays from a score, their 
activity might be said to resemble the score, but it would be inaccurate to de- 
scribe their activity or the resemblance as standard.’ The resemblance is once 


7 [t may be wondered whether both examples are appropriate to Aristotle’s notion of 
non-standard change, since without an understanding of how or whether the activity of 
thinking is related to the body for Aristotle, it is unclear whether he thinks actualiza- 
tion and alteration are mutually exclusive. However, Aristotle also uses the example of the 
builder building (417b8) as a kind of actualization, which certainly involves bodily proc- 
esses. So the distinction between standard and non-standard change would seem to be one 
of how a certain process is best, or perhaps essentially, characterized. If so, characterizing 
the building activity of the builder as a series of bodily movements would thus be in some 
way inaccurate — though not strictly speaking false, and perhaps apposite depending on 
the dialectical circumstances. 
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again inter-categorial, whereas the change by which the resemblance comes is 
not the gain or loss of a contrary, but rather the activity of a representational 
capacity which was already present. 

(iv) Non-standard change, standard likeness. If someone did not know the sound 
of the whippoorwill, I could teach him by imitating its call. I would thus be 
producing sounds which resembled the whippoorwill’s call in a standard way, 
by instantiating the same sonic properties, but my act is essentially an act 
of teaching or demonstration — my capacity for representing the sound of 
the whippoorwill (which I could also have described, more laboriously, with 
words) is actualized by means of resemblance.’ It is thus essentially a non- 
standard change which is realized by standard likeness. In like manner, some 
part of the perceiver would become blue, but this change would be essentially 
an actualization of a capacity to perceive, which involves becoming blue. 


To take an example, Burnyeat’s view (as I have characterized it) corresponds to 
(iii) above: both the change and the likeness are non-standard, and, in some sense, 
there is no standard change involved. As he puts it, there are no physiological suffi- 
cient conditions for perception, and the only necessary conditions are ‘states of re- 
ceptivity’ in the organs, such as the transparency in the eye, which do not undergo 
change.’ So physiological changes will play at most an ancillary role in explaining 
perception, and no role at all in describing how perception is a change, or how the 
perceiver becomes like the object of perception. Literalist interpretations, on the 
other hand, claim that the account of likeness is indeed a physiological account. 
The literalist may then claim that the change in perception is either exhausted by 
the physiological change of instantiating the object’s sensible qualities, or that the 
change essentially involves the physiological change without being exhausted by 
or identified with it. Accordingly, literalist interpretations could fall under either 
(i) or (iv). 

It should first be noted that both literalist and spiritualist interpretations, at 
least in their canonical forms, make Aristotle’s theory of perception a non-starter 
by almost any standard. On the literalist interpretation, he must say what makes 
this qualitative resemblance amount to perception, presumably by appealing to 
some kind of awareness of the newly acquired property. To borrow a phrase of 
Burnyeat’s in another context,’® Aristotle would then be saying that perception 
is qualitative resemblance plus perception, with the latter as an unexplained re- 
mainder. The spiritualist account, according to which perception is an awareness 


* To take an example in which I, rather than the sounds I emit, come to instantiate the 
relevant properties, I could demonstrate or teach someone the shape of the letter ‘T’ by 
stretching out my arms and standing straight. 

? Burnyeat (1992), 23. 

?? Burnyeat (1976), 42 n. 39. 
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of the object or representational state unaccompanied by physiological changes to 
the body, leaves no real explanatory role for the causal relations between the body 
and the object of perception, and attributes to Aristotle an alien view of life and 
matter. This is quite explicit in Burnyeat, who thinks that Aristotle’s philosophy of 
mind is in fact, for us post-Cartesians, a non-starter.'' 

Many, perhaps a majority, of interpreters think that Aristotle’s view is more 
promising than that, though obscure. Fortunately, we need not ascribe either of 
these views in their extreme forms to Aristotle, and we can offer, at least in out- 
line, an attractive middle way between them. As Aristotle explicitly says, percep- 
tion is not a standard kind of change in quality, but rather the actualization of a 
capacity, akin to the use of knowledge one has already acquired, which is either not 
a qualitative alteration (à oùx got &Mo1odc8a1) or is a different kind of alteration 
(Ñ &cepov yévoc &Mowwaews) (417b5-6). A thing may be a potential perceiver (xioôn- 
TtKoy) in either of two senses, corresponding to the ways in which a boy and a man 
of the right age may be said to be potentially generals (427b30-418a1). Since there 
are no words for the two kinds of potentiality, it is necessary to continue using 
the (inaccurate) terms ‘affection’ (réoyev) and ‘alteration’ (4\oto5o@a1) (418a1-3). 

Thus, in distinguishing the kind of change which characterizes perception 
from alteration and likening it to the use of knowledge, Aristotle also claims that 
perception is not a standard case of agent-patient relations as characterized, for 
example, in Oz Generation and Corruption 1 7 — that is, he declines to treat it 
as a standard case of something's gaining or losing a basic quality. Hence, it it is 
probable that the kind of likeness he has in mind is also non-standard, represen- 
tational likeness." In terms of the above schema, Aristotle should be understood 
as endorsing a type (iii) account, according to which perception is a non-standard 
kind of change in which the perceiver becomes like the object of perception in a 
non-standard way. 

There is, however, no reason to infer with Burnyeat that Aristotle thinks there 
are no physiologically sufficient conditions for perception, especially if we take 
the account of perception as non-standard change and non-standard likeness as 
a definition, or formal account. That is, we may understand Aristotle to be con- 
cerned only with the essential properties of perception, without attempting at this 
stage to give a complete description. 


™ Burnyeat (1992), 26. 

?* [n favor of this, I would add the emphasis Aristotle places on the unity of the per- 
ceiving faculty in DA 111 1 and 2; ifitis the unified faculty which is like the object of percep- 
tion rather than the parts of the body which interact with the basic sensible qualities, then 
it is all the more plausible that the likeness between perceiver and object of perception is 
non-standard. I would certainly not claim to have refuted the possibilities that Aristotle 
views either the change or likeness as standard, only that there are plausible considerations 
against such interpretations. 
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It is likely, based on the text, that this is precisely the kind of account Aristotle 
is after in his discussions of the different capacities of soul: as he states at the 
beginning of DA 11 4, we must first give an account of what each of the forms of 
soul are (xaotov adtay TÍ otu), and then investigate the other properties which 
follow from having them (415a14-16). Accordingly, Aristotle offers an account of 
nutrition as a capacity which preserves whatever has it as it is (416b17-19), leaving 
other matters regarding it for the appropriate works (416b31). There can be no 
question that nutrition involves physiological changes and qualitative alterations; 
it is, indeed the work of the biologist to determine what these physiological suf- 
ficient conditions for nutrition are. Similarly, the existence and character of the 
formal account of perception does not preclude our being able to detail its physi- 
ological conditions as well. 


3. A PROBLEM FOR FORM RECEPTION 

Let us suppose, then, that Aristotle’s account of perception is, in broad outline, 
as I have suggested. That is, perception is an actualization of a capacity for be- 
coming like the object of perception, such that (i) the actualization involves but is 
not defined by physical changes to the sense organs, and (ii) the likeness between 
perceiver and object of perception is a kind of formal likeness rather than same- 
ness of perceptible quality.“ That is, perception is defined as a kind of change in 
the sense of an actualization (évépyeta) of a capacity, not alteration (#Aolwats), 
and the likeness between subject and object is non-literal likeness, even while the 
material cause of perception involves alterations of the sense organs. Such an in- 
terpretation gives Aristotle the most philosophically plausible (or the least obvi- 


1 See, e.g., GA 743a8ff for some of the physiological details. 

** One or another version of type (iv) literalism may be claimed to be left untouched by 
my criticisms: the organ may still become qualitatively like the object, but Aristotle’s full 
account of perception and its interest lies with the ability of the perceiver to be aware of 
this change in some way that does not amount to simply perceiving it. However, if that is 
indeed his view, then it is not becoming-like after all which constitutes the act of percep- 
tion, but rather the awareness of that change in some special way yet to be explained, and 
thus becoming like the perceived object in respect of F-ness is not what constitutes having 
a perception of something’s being F. We may conclude, therefore, that either likeness be- 
tween perceiver and object is non-literal and thus representational, or likeness is not what 
accounts for perceptual content. I would not claim to have refuted any of the other con- 
tending views, but only to have put forward a plausible sketch — one which makes further 
inquiry into the nature of Aristotelian perception warranted. Indeed, though this account 
excludes the various forms of literalism and ‘extreme’ spiritualism, it is general enough 
to admit a wide variety of interpretations: it is neutral, for example, as to what — e.g. the 
sense organs, the common sense, or the faculty of perception as a whole — becomes like 
the objects of perception. 
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ously implausible) theory, since it describes perceptions as a kind of representation 
which are nonetheless the result of causal interaction with external particulars." 
By collapsing the distinctions between the different kinds of change and likeness, 
or by claiming that an actualization cannot even be co-extensive with standard 
alterations, one arrives at the canonical literalist or spiritualist interpretations. 
On a literalist interpretation, the representational aspect of perception is left un- 
explained, whereas on a spiritualist interpretation the causal processes of percep- 
tion (and Aristotle’s careful attention to the details of causal interaction with the 
objects of perception in DA 11 5 through 11 12) become utterly mysterious. 

If so, the following question arises: What is it to have this capacity for repre- 
senting perceptibles, and what is it for that capacity to be actualized? It may seem 
at first as though the move to analyzing perception as the actualization of a poten- 
tiality rather than as an alteration does no real work: a literalist may simply restate 
her claim in those terms, i.e., that the potentiality is for altering so as to resemble 
the object of perception in sensible quality, while the spiritualist may view her 
position as untouched. 

However, analyzing perception as the actualization of a capacity means 
bringing the analysis into line with the technical Aristotelian notions of first- and 
second- potentialities and actualities, a key point of comparison between percep- 
tion and knowledge, according to Aristotle. So, the next step is to analyze the 
capacity for perception as a first actuality/second-potentiality, namely a capacity 
grounded in some positive state of the perceiver, as knowledge of grammar not 
currently being employed is grounded in a positive state of the knower. Our ques- 
tion about the nature of the capacity for perception is thus transformed into two 
interrelated questions: what is it to be in a state of first actuality/second potenti- 
ality with regard to perception, and what is the difference between that state and 
its full actualization in the activity of perception? 

We may make this question more precise as follows by way of a problem: on the 
view I have outlined, Aristotle is giving an account of perceptual processes and 
perceptual content at the same time. That is, insofar as he describes the nature of 
the transition from not perceiving to perceiving by means of causal interaction 
with the objects of perception, he is giving an account of the process of perception. 
Insofar as he describes it as the reception of sensible forms, and holds that a per- 
ception is of red insofar as the perceiver’s perceptual faculty has received the form 
of redness, he also appears to be giving an account of the representational content 
of perception. Thus, perception is a kind of change by which a perceiver comes to 


15 [n this regard, I am largely in agreement with Heinaman (2007), though I take a 
weaker reading of the sense in which the non-standard kind of change or transition is a 
‘preservation’ (cwtypix, 417b3), viz., as simply not defined as the destruction of one con- 
trary by another. 
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be like an object by means of a representational state, and both the change and the 
representation may be characterized in terms of the reception of sensible forms. 

This opens up what appears to be a serious gap in Aristotle's account of percep- 
tion. On one hand, the account of perception as form reception deals with how 
perceivers interact (or are acted upon) with basic properties of the world, spe- 
cifically the ones to which the individual organs of sense are calibrated — colors, 
sounds, smells, and so on. On the other, Aristotle appears to view having a certain 
form in the perceptual faculty as sufficient for representing it — that is, the forms 
in the soul in virtue of which the perceiver is like the object of perception account 
for a given perceptual state’s having the content that it does. And, as I shall argue, 
Aristotle thinks that even rather ordinary perceptual states have contents which 
are much more sophisticated than would be possible if the only contents avail- 
able were those corresponding to basic qualities such as red, sweet, or hot. As 
such, it is a bit mysterious, if we concentrate only on the discussion of likeness in 
u 5 through 11 12, how Aristotle thinks his account will do the job he has set out 
for himself. How, that is, can an impingement on the sense organs of a variety of 
sounds, shapes, colors, and smells yield a perception to the effect that there is a 
white table in front of me, or, indeed, that the son of Diares is coming towards us?'? 

The same sort of gap is present even for the account of the perception of the 
basic properties with which our senses interact. How, indeed, does Aristotle ac- 
count for the fact that interaction with red in the world leads to a representation of 
red in the perceiver? Granting that the sense organs may be affected by a variety of 
properties in the world — e.g., the eye may be heated, the nose may be painted — 
why is it that these properties provoke representations of themselves in perceivers? 
Aristotle therefore owes us accounts of (i) how form reception can amount to or 
yield states with representational content, and of (ii) how we can have a capacity 
for being in representational states whose contents outrun the basic properties 
with which our perceptual faculties interact.” 


4. POSSIBLE CONTENTS OF PERCEPTION 
In the De Anima and elsewhere, Aristotle seems to commit himself to a wide va- 
riety of possible contents of perception. 

He distinguishes the objects of perception into three kinds: the proper (idtov), 
incidental (kat cvubebyxdc), and common (xotvóv) objects of sense." Examples 


* That these are possible contents of perception is argued below. 

7 Literalism thus has an initial advantage in this regard, since it only need account for 
how becoming red is sufficient for perceiving red. On the other hand, besides its textual 
and philosophical implausibility, literalism leaves the rest of the possible contents of per- 
ception unaccounted for. 

18 418a8-25, cf. 428b18-25 
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of proper sensibles include colors and smells — they are, according to Aristotle, 
perceived by one sense modality only.” Aristotle’s example of an incidental object 
of perception is ‘the son of Diares’; more generally, he says that incidental percep- 
tion is of the ‘this or that’ that the proper sensibles ‘are’.”° The common sensibles, 
finally, are given as movement, rest, figure, number, and magnitude — they are not 
particular to any one sense. Interestingly, these three kinds of object of percep- 
tion are presented at 428b18-24 in order of increasing possibility of error: we are, 
according to Aristotle, more likely to make a mistake about a shape or size than 
about who or what it is we are seeing. 

Because Aristotle states that perceptions of incidental and common sensibles 
are prone to error, it appears that all three kinds of objects of perception are also 
contents of perception. That is, that the white thing moving is the son of Diares is 
a possible content of a perceptual state." The common sensibles, too, are part of 
the contents of perceptual states, and these states are arguably more complex than 
perceptions of incidentals only. For Aristotle seems to suggest that the common 
sensibles belong to the incidentals;” thus, he appears to be saying that the content 
of such perceptions would not be something white is moving, but rather, the white 
man is moving. That would, in any case, explain why he thinks that perception of 
the common sensibles is most prone to error: it involves two steps rather than one. 

Aristotle is thus committed to the following two theses about perception: 
(i) Perception is a representational state which involves becoming formally like 
the object of perception; (ii) The objects (and contents) of perception are of three 
kinds, including proper, co-incidental, and common objects. 

The relation between these claims may be understood in two ways: either the 
likeness between object and perceiving subject is exhaustive of the kinds of con- 


?? Though touch presents a problem for this claim, as he acknowledges at 422b10ff. 

2° 428b21: the example of a possibly false perception is ‘that this or something else is 
white’ (T1 ... Tobro TO Aeuxóv À ko TH). 

^ Aristotle may waver on the extent to which incidental properties enter into the con- 
tents of perception. At 425a14ff, he argues against the presence of a special sense for the 
common sensibles on the grounds that it would make our perception of them like our 
perception of the incidental objects of perception, namely, as our perception of Cleon's son 
is not that it is Cleon's son (ody ott KAéwvos vióc), but that it is white, and this happens to 
be Cleon's son (4 6t1 Xevxóc, tovto dE ouuBéBnxey vii KXéovoc eivai). Whether the last 
clause is or is not in the scope of the 6t1 is perhaps debatable, as is whether Aristotle means 
to deny that all, or only some, incidental properties fail to be part ofthe content of percep- 
tion. Other notable candidates for incidental properties which enter into the contents of 
perception are ‘that the beacon is fire’ (431bs), ‘enemy’ (431b6), and ‘man’ (Post. An. 100b1). 

?? Depending on how we understand the assertion that they ‘follow along with’ or 
‘accompany’ the incidental objects of perception: ‘tp{tov òè THY xotvàv Kal &ropuévov Toic 
ovuuBeRyxoow ois dmdpyer cà w (428b22). 
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tent a perceptual state may have, and thus extends to all three types of object 
of perception, or some of what appear to be perceptual contents are the product 
of further work — for example, the collaboration of perception and davtacia or 
thought, or perhaps some further aspect of the perceptual capacity which has not 
been described. If the first, then the perceptual faculty must become like the ob- 
jects or states of affairs it represents in rather fine-grained ways, perhaps even 
such that a perception that Socrates is pale is distinguishable from one that Kallias 
is pale, and both from one on which Kallias’ twin brother is pale. This may be too 
much to ask from a theory of perception, especially since the way Kallias affects a 
perceiver’s sense organs would presumably be identical to the way his twin brother 
does. 

There is good evidence, on the other hand, that all of these kinds of perceptual 
content are the work of the perceptual faculty alone. On the one hand, the percep- 
tual states of non-human animals, which have no noetic faculties, are reasonably 
rich.” On the other, the contents of states of davtacia appear to be derived from 
perceptual states, and, arguably, the same as them. That is, if one has a davtacta 
that the son of Diares is off to the right, it is because one has just looked there and 
perceived his being there, and, as Aristotle states, the motion of the perception has 
remained in the senses (429a5). If so, then perceptual states by themselves have 
contents ranging across all three types. 

Aristotle does say that only the special objects of perception are naturally 
suited to have an effect on the senses (418a23-25). We would appear to have two 
options at this point: either (i) infer that the perceptual faculty becomes like the 
objects of perception in more ways than the senses are capable of being affected 
by the special objects of sense at birth, or (ii) abandon the strict equivalence be- 
tween representation and form reception. If (i), he must give an account of how 
the capacity for form reception itself may come to be able to resemble objects and 
states of affairs it appears incapable of representing at birth. If (ii), he must give an 
account of what the sufficient conditions of perception are, in addition to form- 
reception, such that sophisticated representations may result. 


5. POSSIBLE WAYS TO ACCOUNT FOR CONTENT 

It may seem that the obvious move is to deny the equivalence between representa- 
tion and form reception. Indeed, it is perhaps plausible that the kinds of mental 
phenomena here included as perception are so diverse as to require separate treat- 


# They have sensory imagination (bavtuoix, 433b30, 434a5); they must also be able 
to desire their food on the basis of perceiving it as pleasant, presumably before eating it 
(435b23). 
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ment: we may wish, on Aristotle’s behalf, to separate perception of the proper sen- 
sibles from the more sophisticated acts involving common or incidental objects of 
perception. 

Thus, perhaps we should view Aristotle’s talk of perception as a capacity for 
receiving sensible forms without matter as being exclusively an account of the 
perception of the special objects of perception, such as colors, smells, and so on. 
Indeed, the majority of the discussion of perception in Book 11 of De Anima is 
focused on perception of the special objects of perception, and it is from this dis- 
cussion (which includes chapters on each of the five senses) that Aristotle draws 
the conclusion that perception is a capacity ‘in a sense organ’ (424a25) for receiving 
sensible forms without matter. Further, that he gives this account in terms of re- 
ception of sensible forms (tav aicOytav cid@v, 424a18) may encourage one to as- 
sume that he is restricting his discussion to proper sensibles. 

This, however, would be too hasty. First, Aristotle attempts to account for 
common sensibles such as magnitude and number by reducing their perception to 
perception of movement, without allusion to any faculty other than that of percep- 
tion as a unity (425a15ff). Second, Aristotle’s argument in DA 111 8 to the conclusion 
that what is present in the soul in thought or perception is a form suggests that 
the forms received in perception include much more than the proper sensibles. 
For there he argues that (i) Between the two of them, knowledge and sensation are 
potentially all things (tp&ypata) which are perceptible or knowable; (ii) Knowl- 
edge and perception are these things themselves or their forms; (iii) the former 
being impossible, they are the forms: it is not the stone which is in the soul, but its 
form (431b24-29). Here the kinds of perceptible form in the soul are as wide as the 
category of perceptible things or states of affairs (todywata), and thus seem to go 
well beyond the forms of the proper objects of perception (it is highly implausible 
to regard the stone referred to as an example of an object of thought). Further- 
more, since Aristotle goes on to claim (432a5) that the objects of thought (voytd) 
are in the perceptible forms (£v oic eidect tots aicOytoicg và vont& éoTt), it is even 
more implausible to suggest that the only perceptible forms the perceptual faculty 
receives are colors, sounds, smells, and so on. 

Another option for filling the gap between proper sensibles and the contents of 
perception is to point out that Aristotle already requires a mechanism for taking 
mental images or objects a certain way, i.e. as representations of external particu- 
lars. Aristotle appears to commit himself to the claim — which he ought anyway 
to acknowledge as a consequence of his views — that form reception is necessary 
but not sufficient for perception. The activity of perception involves a kind of mo- 
tion in the senses or sense organs, and the presence of a perceptible form in the 
soul. It would seem to require a further step, however, for the perceptible forms 
present in the soul to be the source of knowledge about the world Aristotle hopes 
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perception to be: these forms must be taken to be of the things whose forms they 
are. 

This need is especially salient, given the wide variety of similar motions Aris- 
totle acknowledges as present in the soul, particularly imagination and memory, 
each of which appears to be a perception which has somehow remained in such a 
way as to be potentially re-activated.” Aristotle does acknowledge the necessary 
distinction between ways of experiencing an image or thought in the soul in his 
discussion of memory: like a picture, ‘we must take the image in us to be both 
something in itself and of something else’ (450b24-25). Accordingly, an image in 
the mind which resembles Coriscus may be contemplated on its own or taken to 
be a representation or reminder of Coriscus (450b27ff). 

A similar kind of ‘taking as’ would seem to be a necessary condition for an 
experience to amount to perception, whether this is somehow built into the expe- 
rience of perception itself or constitutes a distinct mental act. Again, though, we 
may ask how this is accomplished — how, that is, is the concept man or son avail- 
able to the faculty of perception so that the forms present in perceptual states may 
be taken to be of men and sons? 

So, appealing to the ability of a perceiver to take a percept as being of what it 
represents simply re-introduces the problem of how the faculty of perception has 
access to the relevant distinctions. At the same time, it is implausible to go so far 
as to restrict form reception to that of the special objects of perception. Such a 
restriction would in any case have a variety of unpleasant consequences for Ar- 
istotle, perhaps the most important of which is the following: given the work he 
expects perception to do as, among other things, the source of knowledge and a 
principle of animal action (as given by claims from the Posterior Analytics, the 
Metaphysics, the Physics, and the Parva Naturalia, which he does not appear to 
abandon), the account in the De Anima is Aristotle’s chance to provide an account 
of perception which at least gives him the resources to accomplish the task he has 
set himself. Ideally, it should allow him to agree with Plato against the relativists 
that perception is not knowledge, but insist against him that it is nonetheless able 
to grasp truths on its own” — indeed there is a loose sense of ‘knowledge’ which 
is properly applied to the acquisitions of perception?’ — and deserves a privileged 
role in an account of knowledge. It would be a gross disappointment if we were 
forced to take the theory propounded in the De Anima as offering an account 
which could not even in principle be extended to the more sophisticated mental 
acts which constitute the theory's payoff — indeed, as restricted to the crudest 


?* See. especially DA 111 3 (428b10ff.) for imagination, and De Mem. 45029213 for both. 

23 This seems to be part of his intent in arguing at 426bioff that it is by sight that we 
distinguish white from black and white from sweet. Cf. Plato, Theaetetus 186b. 

?$ See DA II 5 (417b26) and especially Post. An 99b38. 
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form of perception which Aristotle recognizes, and failing even to give a plausible 
account of that. 


6. PERCEPTION AND UNIVERSALS 

The perceptual faculty is thus capable of representing rather complex states of af- 
fairs involving properties, relations, and the particulars which have or enter into 
them, on the basis of causal interactions with only the properties corresponding 
to the proper object of perception. Thus, in some sense, we are able to be in a 
perceptual state whose content is that the pale thing moving towards us is the son 
of Diares as a matter of having the perceptual faculties that we do. We have the 
capacity to make such representations, that is, prior to our causal interaction with 
the objects we represent. However, Aristotle states that the perceiver is at the stage 
of first actuality with respect to perception — hence capable of being in such rep- 
resentational states — at birth (417b18).”” That is, a newborn child is like someone 
who has acquired knowledge of, say, carpentry, but is not currently exercising it. 

Aristotle may thus be espousing a kind of nativism about perception, according 
to which we are endowed at birth with an array of primitive concepts (however 
these should be understood) which may be activated by objects falling under 
them: we are primed, on this view, to apply the concept ‘animal’ to anything which 
affects our sense organs in certain determinate ways. Alternatively, he may have in 
mind a kind of empiricism according to which our bodies are simply disposed to 
react to certain properties in dependable ways, such that the lower-level changes 
to the body (i.e the matter) determine higher-level changes to the soul (i.e. the 
form) — just as beating the bronze ofa statue will determine changes to its shape, 
or form. On such a view, the representational concepts are not 'in the perceiver' 
as a prior matter, but rather arise from or supervene on the manner in which the 
perceiver is affected. 

No doubt we should view the newborn as at least having the capacity to be af- 
fected by the proper objects of perception; that is, after all, the minimum. If we 
understand representation as a primitive process (i.e. basic to all perceivers simply 
in virtue of their having the faculty of perception), both the proper and common 
objects of perception (i.e. number, magnitude, time, and so on) would seem to be 
available to them. But it would be too much to ask the soul of the perceiver to fur- 
nish all the rest of the concepts involved in the contents of perception — ’man’, for 
example — without having gleaned them from experience. By invoking concepts, 
I do not mean to claim that Aristotelian perception has ‘conceptual’ as opposed 
to ‘non-conceptual content’, especially since that distinction may be explicated in 


?' That the perceptual capacity is innate is again mentioned at Metaph. 1047b31. 
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non-equivalent ways. However, if it is possible to have a perception that Kallias 
is white, then the concept of whiteness, or some mental equivalent of it, must be 
available to the faculty of perception. This availability might, for example, take the 
form of being present in the perceptual state as an articulated part, or of being 
antecedently available to the faculty of perception such that it may, in some sense, 
be applied to Kallias.”* If we are indeed to have perceptions whose contents can be 
be as sophisticated as Aristotle’s examples indicate, Aristotle must provide some 
reason to believe such concepts can become available to the perceptual faculty 
despite not having been there before. 

Just such a process is suggested by Aristotle’s remarks regarding the relation 
of perception to the universal (tò xa0óAov) in the famous passage at the end of 
the Posterior Analytics. There, he observes that ^while the particular is perceived 
(aicSavetat), perception (à «ïo@noiç) is of universals — for example of man, not 
of Kallias-the-man’.” The natural first step in interpreting that statement is as 
claiming that perception is of particulars insofar as they instantiate certain uni- 
versals. That is, perceptions are not just of some x, but of X's being qualified in 
this or that way, i.e. by a universal. More generally, we may say that while actual 
perception is of particulars, the capacity for perception depends for its potential 
contents on the universals available to it. If so, Aristotle's choice of words is sig- 
nificant, insofar as ‘aioOdvetat refers to an act of perception, while ‘ eio Oni may 
refer either to the same act from the perspective of the perceiver, or to the capacity 
of perception itself (on either understanding, though, the point being made is a 
general one). We may then say in addition that while actual perception is of par- 
ticulars, potential perception (i.e. perception considered as a second-potentiality) 
is of universals, insofar as it consists in having certain universals antecedently 
available to it, in virtue of which the perceiver can make discriminations of kind 
which go beyond the special and common perceptible qualities. 

Since the discussion in B 19 details how universals come to arise in the soul 
(presumably not having been there before) as a result of repeated perceptions, it is 
tempting to see here a source of new concepts which may be deployed in percep- 
tion, besides of course, being the objects of noetic activity. That is, we might view 
the universals which arise in the soul as becoming available to perception and 
thought at the same time, for those animals which have both psychic capacities. 
The infamous passage runs as follows: 


?* There must also, of course, be some mental equivalent to 'Kallias' to which the con- 
cept may be applied. 

? 100a16-bi: xal yàp aicOdvetat pèv Tò Kad’ Ecaccov, fj O'aicOnctc tod xa óAov toriy, 
olov &v8pwmov, AW où Katou dvOparov. 
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Let us say again what was just said but not said clearly. One thing having made 
a stand from among undifferentiated things, a first [or primary, or primitive] 
universal is in the soul (for while the particular is perceived, perception is ofthe 
universal, for example of man, but not of Kallias the man); again something is 
made to stand in these things, until the simple and universal should stand, for 
example suchlike animal, until animal, and similarly in this. (100a14-b3) 


The passage from B 19 is famously obscure: besides the question as to whether Ar- 
istotle here is talking about the formation of universal concepts or general propo- 
sitions, even if we accept that he is talking about concepts, it is unclear whether 
he is talking about ‘grasping’ universals (i.e. understanding their essence) or ‘ac- 
quiring’ them in a more limited way, such that they may then become objects of 
thought (and subsequently understood). Nonetheless, the challenge facing Aris- 
totle is clear: he must say how perception can both be of universals, and a source 
of them. 

Whether or how this dual role may be explicated, it is clear that it is insofar 
as the capacity for perception is directed towards universals that Aristotle can 
bridge the gap between the properties which cause perception and the contents of 
perceptual states. Barnes, in his commentary to the Posterior Analytics, notes that 
perception is, even at the basic level, of universals, and that Aristotle’s example of 
‘man’ raises a difficulty: ‘we need an account, which Aristotle nowhere gives, of 
how such concepts as man are derived from the data of perception’. Of course, B 
19 purports to be an account of just such a phenomenon, but then it is difficult to 
see how perception can both presuppose and give rise to a given universal F: that 
is, if perception of men yields the universal man, but perceiving men presupposes 
prior access to the universal man, then Aristotle is in trouble. The trouble may 
be avoided, but it is no wonder, all the same, that chapter B 19 is rightly charac- 
terized by Barnes as Janus-faced,” looking both towards empiricism on the one 
hand and rationalism on the other. The tension between the knowledge we gain 
from the use of our faculties and the cognitive endowment required for them to 
be knowledge-acquiring faculties in the first place is prefigured in the account of 
perception itself. 

We have seen that interpreting Aristotle as giving an account of perception in 
terms of non-standard change and non-standard likeness yields a problem: how 
to account for the contents of perceptual states given the properties with which 
the senses interact. It is worth noting that this is a general problem for theories 
of perception, and I take it to be a merit of my interpretation that, if it is correct, 


?? Barnes (1994), 266. 
31 Barnes (1994), 259. 
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Aristotle faces the problem of content — whereas it does not arise for him on other 
views. His solution, I suggest, relies on a combination of nativism and empiricism: 
a certain amount of representational resources are present from birth in anything 
with a perceptual faculty. Some animals may add to these, enriching the possibili- 
ties for the contents of their perceptions. 


L APPARITION DE LA CONSCIENCE 
DANS LE DE ANIMA ET D'AUTRES CEUVRES D'ARISTOTE 


Annick Stevens 


Une des questions les plus présentes dans la philosophie contemporaine est celle 
de la conscience que nous avons de notre propre existence, ou le fait que notre 
propre existence fait question pour nous. Or, cette question n'apparait pas tout 
de suite dans la philosophie occidentale naissante; on ne la trouve pas encore ex- 
plicitement formulée chez Platon: dans l'Alcibiade, il est bien question de prendre 
conscience de ce que nous sommes, mais nulle part n'est interrogée l'évidence 
que nous sommes. Cette évidence, qui est celle de la conscience ordinaire, est 
pour la première fois formulée explicitement comme telle par Aristote, dans deux 
contextes différents où elle sert de prémisse non interrogée dans un raisonne- 
ment démonstratif (l'un de ces passages se trouve dans le De sensu, l'autre dans 
le livre 1x de l'Éthique à Nicomaque). Dans les deux cas, la conscience d'exister 
est présentée comme dépendante de la conscience de sentir; c'est pourquoi il faut 
commencer par examiner comment Aristote entreprend de définir celle-ci dans le 
De anima et dans les Parva Naturalia. 

Une remarque préalable est nécessaire quant au vocabulaire utilisé pour ex- 
primer la conscience. Depuis Gorgias, le verbe cvveiévot peut signifier ‘savoir en 
soi-même’, c'est-à-dire ‘avoir conscience de quelque chose’ au sens de ‘en avoir 
connaissance’, et Aristote l'utilise quelquefois en ce sens.’ Mais il est important 
de remarquer que, ni dans son étude de la conscience de sensation, ni dans ses 
allusions à la conscience d'exister, il n'a recours à ce verbe mais s'en tient toujours 
exclusivement au verbe aic@dvec8ar (éventuellement muni du préfixe cvv-). J'es- 


* Gorgias, Défense de Palaméde, 5: ‘je sais en moi-même’ (o?voiba yàp EuavT@); 11: ‘qui 
sait avec moi ? (tig oov buav Ebvoide); 15: ‘vous savez avec moi’ (oüviote TATA); Démocrite, 
fr. 297: ‘Certains hommes, ne connaissant pas la dissolution de la nature mortelle, par la 
conscience de leurs mauvaises actions commises dans leur vie, passent le temps de leur 
vie dans les troubles et les peurs... (Évtot nt bÜceuws SidAvory od« eidétec ävBporot, 
ouvedoer òè THs £v TH Biy kakonpayporúvns Tov Te Biotic xpóvov &v Tapayats Kal $óotc 
Takara péovct); Platon, Apologie de Socrate, 21b: ‘J'ai conscience de n'être en rien savant 
(cbvoida guavtd@)’; 22c: ‘J'ai conscience de ne rien savoir’ (Euavt@ yap guvyjon); Aristote, 
Hist. An. 1 29, 618a26-27: ‘le coucou, parce qu'il connaît sa couardise (Bt yàp Td ouvedéva 
avtT@ TV dethiav), paraît gérer intelligemment sa descendance’, Eth. Nic., I 2, 1095a 25: 
‘Conscients de ne pas savoir [ce qu'est le bonheur] (vvetddte¢ 0’ EwvTotc), ils admirent ceux 
qui disent que c’est quelque chose de grand et qui les dépasse’. Cf. Cancrini (1970); Gau- 
thier & Jolif (1970), tome 11, 1, 519-526. La signification de conscience morale n’existe pas à 
l'époque classique; elle apparait avec les Stoiciens, peut-être déjà chez Chrysippe (S.V.F. 111, 
178: D.L. vir, 85). 
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père arriver à montrer que cet usage, loin d’être anodin, est dicté par le fait que ces 
deux types de conscience ne sont pas des connaissances réflexives et ne font pas 
intervenir d’autre faculté que la faculté sensitive. 


1. LA CONSCIENCE DE SENTIR 

Cependant, l'absence d'une terminologie distincte de celle du sentir entraîne Aris- 
tote dans une difficulté dont il a beaucoup de mal à sortir. On le constate d’abord 
dans un passage du De anima où il se montre particulièrement hésitant et ne 
semble pas aboutir encore à une réponse définitive. 


Puisque nous sentons que nous voyons et entendons, il est nécessaire qu'on 
sente qu'on voit soit par la vue soit par un autre sens. Mais la méme sensation 
sera celle de la vue et celle de la couleur qui en est l'objet, de sorte que, ou bien 
il y en aura deux pour la méme chose ou bien la méme sera sensation d'elle- 
méme. En outre, méme si la sensation de la vue était autre [que celle de l'objet], 
ou bien on irait à l'infini ou bien l'une d'entre elles serait sensation d'elle-méme, 
de sorte qu'il vaut mieux concevoir cela pour la premiére. Or, cela comporte 
une difficulté, car, si sentir par la vue c'est voir, et que l'on voie la couleur ou ce 
qui la possède, alors, si l'on voit l'acte de voir (tò 6päv), le premier acte de voir 
aura aussi de la couleur. Cependant, il est manifeste que sentir par la vue n'est 
pas une seule chose; en effet, lorsque nous ne voyons pas, c'est par la vue que 
nous distinguons l'obscurité et la lumière, mais pas de la méme façon. En outre, 
d'une certaine maniére ce qui voit est aussi coloré, car chaque organe senso- 
riel est réceptacle du sensible sans la matiére; c'est pourquoi, méme quand les 
sensibles ne sont plus là, des sensations et des impressions persistent dans les 
organes sensoriels.? 


Examinons les principales articulations du texte. Le probléme est posé d'emblée 
sous la forme d'un dédoublement entre, d'une part, la sensation de l'objet, et d'autre 
part, la sensation de cette sensation. Si cette derniére est bien une sensation, elle 
doit étre effectuée soit par le méme sens que la sensation de l'objet (dans l'exemple, 


? DA II 2, 425b12-25: Exe Ò’ aicSaveucba dti ópõpev cal dacodouev, dvdynn À TH Set 
aio0äveoa Sti dpa, à &vépa. AAN À adth &o vou TAG SWews Kal Tod bmoxeuuévou YpwUATOS, 
date À v0 Tod adtod Écovca À adtH adThc. EcL Ò’ el cod Etepa ein ý cfi SVEws aicOyotc, À elc 
&retpov elaty Ñ adty ctc Bota a DT HG WoT’ ET TAG porro TOTO ToINTEOV. Exe Amoplay: ei 
yàp TO TH Set aic Od vecOal got 6páv, éparor dE y pay, À TO Eyov, ei exa Tiç TO 6p&v, Kal 
põua eer Tò ópõv TPATOV. bavepdv Toivuy dti ody Ev TO TH er aicAdverOat Kal yap Stay 
uy Opauey, TH Set xplvopev Kal TÒ oxôTos Kal TÒ Doc, AM’ ody HoadTws. Ec dE Kal TS dpa 
EOTLV ÒG KEYPWLATITTAL TO yàp aicOyTHpLov SexTIKdy Tod aicOyTOD dvev THs Ans ÉkaoTov- 
510 Kal are Ovtwy TaV aicOntav everory aicOycets Kal davtaclat £v Tots aioOnTnpious. 
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la vue), soit par un sens différent. Les deux possibilités sont immédiatement réfu- 
tées parce qu'elles entraînent chacune une conséquence impossible: si c'est par un 
sens différent, il y aura deux sensations différentes pour le même objet; si c’est par 
le méme sens, la sensation sera sensation d'elle-même.’ Ces deux conséquences 
reposent sur la thése aristotélicienne selon laquelle la vue en acte et la couleur 
en acte sont une seule et méme chose, de sorte que, quel que soit le sens qui sent 
la vue, il sentira en méme temps la couleur^ C'est pourquoi, la premiére consé- 
quence est clairement impossible, puisqu'elle contredit la théorie des sensations 
propres, selon laquelle seule la vue peut sentir la couleur. Un deuxiéme argument 
est en outre avancé contre l'hypothése qu'une autre sensation sente la première, 
à savoir que cette sensation devra à son tour étre sentie par une autre, si elle doit 
étre consciente, et ainsi de suite à l'infini, à moins de s'arréter à une sensation qui 
se sente elle-méme, et dans ce cas, autant s'arréter tout de suite à la vue qui se voit 
elle-même. Mais cette deuxième hypothèse est-elle vraiment impossible ? La seule 
difficulté soulevée à son propos est que, si l'on voit l'acte de voir, alors l'acte de voir 


? Rodier (1900), Barbotin (1966) et Bodéüs (1993) traduisent la deuxième phrase comme 
si elle réfutait seulement la deuxiéme possibilité, selon laquelle la conscience se fait par 
un autre sens (Rodier et Barbotin ajoutant d'ailleurs ‘dans ce dernier cas’); mais la consé- 
quence 'la méme sera sensation d'elle-méme' ne peut concerner que la vue se voyant elle- 
méme, de sorte que la réfutation doit aussi viser cette première possibilité. Rodier: ‘Mais 
[dans ce dernier cas], ce sens sentirait, à la fois, la vision et la couleur... En outre, alors 
méme que le sens de la vision serait autre [que la vue], ou bien il faudra aller à l'infini, ou 
bien ce second sens devra se sentir lui-méme.; Barbotin: ‘Mais en ce dernier cas, le méme 
sens percevra à la fois la vue et la couleur de l'objet. Par suite, ou bien deux sens porteront 
sur le méme sensible ou le méme sens se percevra lui-méme. En outre, si c'était un autre 
sens qui percevait la vue, on remonterait ainsi à l'infini ou bien l'un quelconque de ces sens 
se percevrait lui-même, Cette traduction est expliquée dans la note 5: ‘La première hypo- 
thèse est irrecevable, car la vue en acte de voir s'identifie au visible en acte (cf. infra 425b26- 
27); on ne peut donc séparer ‘vue de la vue’ et ‘vue du visible”. Reste que la vue en acte se voie 
elle-même, c'est-à-dire soit consciente par soi. Bodéüs: ‘Mais le méme sens alors percevra 
la vue et la couleur qui lui est sujette cf. note 4: ‘On conclut donc, provisoirement, que la 
vue de c ne peut être elle-même perçue que par v. 

^ L'identité en acte du sentant et du senti ne sera affirmée explicitement qu'au para- 
graphe suivant (425 b 26-27), mais il est difficile de penser qu'Aristote ne l'avait pas déjà en 
tête ici. Si l’on préfère éviter le recours à cet argument, on peut alors concevoir que le début 
de la réfutation concerne seulement la première possibilité, puisque la vue est à la fois vue 
de la vue et vue de la couleur, et que la deuxième possibilité soit écartée à son tour à partir 
de la ligne 15. Dans ce cas, le ‘Ovo tod adtoÿ’ des lignes 14-15 signifie que deux actes de vi- 
sion seront nécessaires pour voir une seule chose. Cf. Alexandre d'Aphrodise, aoptat coi 
ctc, III 3, 93, 20: C'est pourquoi, nécessairement, toute sensation entraîne la conscience 
(cvvaic8dver Oat) que l'on sent, du fait que la sensation sentant l'un des sensibles extérieurs 
entraîne simultanément le fait de se sentir elle-même. (Cf. aussi Alexandre d'Aphrodise, 
De Anima, 65, 2 sq.). 
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doit être coloré. Or, Aristote ajoute aussitôt que rien n'empêche cela, parce que 
‘voir’ peut avoir plusieurs significations et parce que ce qui sent est d’une certaine 
façon coloré (b20-25). Ces deux arguments sont peu persuasifs, car (1) introduire 
plusieurs significations de ‘voir’ revient à reconnaître que la conscience n'est pas 
exactement la méme chose que la sensation, de sorte qu'il n'y a pas vraiment de 
sensation d'une sensation; (2) le fait que l'organe sensoriel puisse étre d'une cer- 
taine facon coloré n'entraíne pas que l'acte de voir puisse l'étre. 

La discussion du problème s'arrête ici et Aristote n'y revient plus durant tout 
le De anima. Cependant, comme la suite du texte est consacrée précisément à 
l'exposé de l'identité entre l'acte de voir et l'image vue, il faut se demander, pre- 
mièrement, dans quelle mesure cette identité entraîne une ‘vue de la vue’ et, deu- 
xiémement, si une ‘vue de la vue’ peut signifier la méme chose qu'une ‘conscience 
de la vue’. 

À la première question, il faut répondre que le dédoublement de la vue dû à 
l'identification de la vue avec son objet n'est pas un véritable dédoublement; en 
effet, la vue ne se voit pas elle-méme de maniére réflexive, en se prenant pour 
objet, car dans l'acte de voir la distinction entre sujet et objet a disparu, il n'y a plus 
qu'une seule forme en acte. Par conséquent, cet élément essentiel de la théorie de 
la sensation ne peut étre invoqué pour affirmer qu'une deuxiéme sensation vient 
faire office de conscience pour la premiére sensation. On voit du méme coup que 
la question de la conscience de sensation ne pouvait étre résolue à partir de sa for- 
mulation initiale, car celle-ci ne proposait pas d'autre possibilité qu'une sensation 
de la sensation. Mais si le probléme reste sans solution explicite dans le De anima, 
la fin du chapitre laisse peut-étre entrevoir une solution implicite. 

En effet, aprés avoir montré la nécessité d'une instance unique assurant la 
convergence de toutes les sensations en une sensation commune, de la méme 
manière qu'une limite est à la fois une et différente, Aristote conclut que cette 
instance commune dit les différences sensorielles, ‘de sorte que, comme elle dit, 
ainsi aussi elle pense et sent’ (426b22)? L'introduction du verbe ‘penser’ à propos 
de la faculté sensorielle commune est difficilement compréhensible, méme si, à 
ce stade du traité, le verbe peut encore avoir une signification trés large (et peu 
importe que l'on choisisse la leçon vost ou $povet). Ce n'est pas une erreur de copie, 
puisqu'on retrouve un peu plus loin, par deux fois, vénois associé à «io @nots pour 
désigner la saisie d'une forme sensible (427a1 et a9). Philopon propose qu'on com- 
prenne voet au sens de davtdletat; Rodier n'écarte pas tout à fait la possibilité 


* Voir aussi, dans le De sensu (7, 449a8-20), la description de la faculté sensitive comme 
responsable de l'union des différentes sensations, numériquement une mais, quant à l'étre, 
différente génériquement et spécifiquement. 
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que le ‘sens commun’ ait des ‘fonctions intellectuelles’ tandis que Bodéüs suggère 
plus prudemment qu’il y ait seulement une analogie avec le fonctionnement de la 
pensée: ‘Il est encore question ici, comme plus haut, de la ‘pensée’, non qu'Aristote 
anticipe sur des considérations valables aussi pour l'intelligence proprement dite, 
mais plutót parce que la sensation discriminative, conscience d'une distinction, 
est analogue à une forme d’intelligence.’ (note 1 p. 212). Devant le caractère insa- 
tisfaisant de ces explications, ne pourrait-on pas envisager que ce vogi signifie pré- 
cisément ‘avoir conscience’, conformément à sa signification homérique de ‘avoir 
quelque chose à l'esprit, s'apercevoir de quelque chose’, que l'on trouve encore à 
l'époque classique, par exemple chez Xénophon Cela donnerait une plus grande 
cohérence au passage, en fournissant finalement la réponse à la question initiale. Je 
serais d'autant plus tentée d'adopter cette interprétation que, dans le De memoria, 
la conscience de se souvenir est évoquée par une expression à peu prés équivalente 
à celle-là, et qui ne peut pas non plus étre comprise dans son sens le plus immédiat, 
à savoir ‘se dire en son âme’ 

Chaque fois, en effet, que l'on fait acte de souvenir, il faut se dire en son âme que 
l'on a entendu, ou senti, ou pensé cela auparavant? 

La mémoire est un acte de la faculté sensitive commune, défini comme une 
apparition mentale accompagnée de la conscience que la situation apparaissant 
a été vécue dans le passé. Aussi, le ‘se dire en son âme’, qui exprime clairement 
la conscience de se souvenir, n'est pas un acte distinct de l'acte de souvenir, mais 
il est celui-là méme en tant qu'il est conscient, comme le montre aussi la phrase 
suivante: 


Quand on est en acte de mémoire, il est impossible de ne pas le croire et qu'il 
nous échappe que l'on se souvient, car c'était cela le fait méme de se souvenir? 


Nous ne pouvons que constater l'équivalence existant entre les différents verbes 


) 69 


utilisés pour exprimer la conscience, que ce soit ‘se dire en son âme’ 'sapercevoir 
de’, ‘croire’ ou encore la négation de ‘il échappe’. Or, les deux derniers passages 


é Rodier propose de ne pas prendre vost dans son sens précis mais de lui préférer peut- 
être la leçon dpovei, avant d'envisager une signification proprement intellectuelle du verbe: 
'On pourrait encore voir dans cette phrase une allusion aux fonctions supérieures du sens 
commun: de méme que le sens commun, en tant qu'il est la conscience, a des fonctions 
intellectuelles (v. ad 425 b 20-22), de méme aussi en tant qu'il prononce ou qu'il juge' (1900, 
vol. 2, 386). 

7 Cf. Anabase 3, 4, 44. 

* De Mem. 1, 449b22-24: del yàp ôtav £vepyr Kate TO uymuovedev, obvoc £v TH Vvyfi 
A&yet, OTL MPOTEpov voto Tjcovcev À jjo0evo ý Evoyoer. 

? De Mem. 2, 452b26-28: ëvepyobvra dé TH uvun u) oleoa dd AavOdve ueuvnuévoy 
ox Éc'ttv- TOŬTO yàp jv adTO TÒ ueuvAo ba. 
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expriment à propos de la mémoire la même nécessité que le De sensu à propos de 
la sensation: ‘il est impossible de ne pas s'apercevoir (Aavôdverv) que l'on sent et 
que l'on voit' (De sensu 2, 437a28-29). La conscience de l'acte est une nécessité telle 
que, s'il n'y a pas conscience, il n'y a pas acte. Cette conscience est réalisée par la 
faculté sensitive commune, en tant qu'elle est discriminante et déclarative. Il n'est 
pas nécessaire de faire intervenir à ce niveau une fonction intellectuelle telle que 
la pensée ou méme le langage articulé; les verbes ‘dire’ et ‘penser’ sont à prendre au 
sens de l'affirmation et de la saisie d'une donnée sensorielle; et c'est bien pourquoi 
tout acte relevant de la sensation est un acte de cette faculté commune et non du 
seul organe sensoriel propre. En effet, méme pour une sensation isolée, l'organe 
sensoriel périphérique ou propre ne suffit pas, car un ceil non relié au reste du 
corps ne voit pas; ce qui voit, c'est l'animal, par l'intermédiaire de ses yeux: 'la vi- 
sion n'est pas dans l'eeil mais dans celui qui voit’ (De sensu, 438a8).'° Puisque donc 
la faculté commune ne produit pas un deuxiéme acte aprés celui de la sensation, 
puisque son acte de discrimination est la sensation elle-méme, alors la conscience 
de sensation est également la sensation elle-méme, et non un deuxiéme acte qui 
suivrait la sensation. 
Un deuxiéme texte est plus clair à cet égard, dans le traité De somno et vigilia: 


Puisque se trouve dans chaque sens quelque chose de propre et quelque chose 
de commun (est propre, par exemple, à la vue le fait de voir, à l'ouie le fait d'en- 
tendre, et pour chacun des autres de la méme manière), et puisqu'il y a aussi 
une puissance commune qui les accompagne tous, par laquelle on sent qu'on 
voit et qu'on entend — car ce n'est certes pas par la vue qu'on voit qu'on voit, 
et on ne juge et ne peut juger que le doux est différent du blanc, ni par le goût 
ni par la vue ni par les deux, mais par une partie commune de tous les organes 
sensoriels; en effet, la sensation est une et l'organe sensoriel principal est un, 
mais l'étre de la sensation est différent pour chaque genre, par exemple pour 


*° La différence est faite ici entre le fait de refléter une image et le fait de voir. La dis- 
tinction entre la sensation et la simple altération sous l'effet d'une qualité sensible est va- 
lable pour les cinq sens, comme on le voit par exemple en DA 11 12, 424a32-b3: les plantes 
peuvent étre chauffées et refroidies mais ne peuvent sentir; et en 424b3-18: sous l'effet de la 
méme qualité, l'air devient odorant tandis que l'organe saisit l'odeur. La méme différence 
est établie entre l'animé et l'inanimé en Phys. vii, 245a1 sq. En revanche, l'hypothése for- 
mulée en De sensu 2, 437b28-29: 'S'il est en effet impossible de ne pas s'apercevoir que l'on 
sent et que l'on voit, il est nécessaire que l'oeil se voie lui-même n'est valable que dans un 
contexte tout à fait particulier: voulant réfuter la théorie de la vision selon laquelle celle-ci 
est réalisée par le feu dans l'oeil, Aristote évoque l'expérience qui consiste à appuyer sur 
l'oeil jusqu'à ce qu'on voie des étincelles; cette vision ne concerne pas un objet extérieur 
puisqu'elle a lieu surtout dans l'obscurité ou les yeux fermés; elle est donc vision de l'œil 
lui-même. 
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le son et pour la couleur, ... il est manifeste que la veille et le sommeil sont des 

affections de cet organe." 

C'est sans hésitation cette fois qu’Aristote attribue la synthèse des sensations 
et leur conscience à la méme faculté centrale et qu'il écarte définitivement l'hypo- 
thèse d’un double acte sensoriel du même type. Cependant, en disant que l’acte de 
conscience ‘accompagne’ celui de l'organe, il pourrait faire croire à deux actes dis- 
tincts et consécutifs. Or, si l’acte de sensation est distinct de l’acte de conscience, 
et si l’un est effectué par l'organe propre et l'autre par la faculté commune, alors on 
doit envisager des cas de sensation inconsciente dus à un défaut de transmission 
entre l'organe périphérique et l'organe central. En réalité, la définition aristotéli- 
cienne de la sensation exclut la possibilité d'une sensation inconsciente. En effet, 
quand Aristote affirme que ‘il est impossible de ne pas s'apercevoir que l'on sent 
et que l'on voit’ (De sensu 2, 437228), il veut clairement dire que, si l'on ne s'aper- 
coit pas d'une donnée sensible, il n'y a pas sensation. $i nous sommes en présence 
du sensible mais que notre attention soit attirée par autre chose, la sensation est 
empéchée: 


Nous n'avons pas la sensation de ce qui nous tombe sous les yeux lorsque nous 
nous trouvons réfléchir intensément, ou que la frayeur nous saisit, ou lorsque 
nous entendons un grand bruit." 


Dans ce genre de situation, ce n'est pas l'organe sensoriel qui est inactivé, mais 
bien la réception de l'information dans le siége central, parce qu'il est compléte- 
ment saturé par une information plus forte. Par conséquent, dans le cas oü les or- 
ganes sensoriels sont affectés mais oü leur information ne parvient pas à la faculté 
centrale ou bien est occultée par d'autres actes, il ne s'agit pas d'une sensation 
mais probablement d'une simple altération de l'organe périphérique. La méme si- 
tuation semble bien étre évoquée dans un passage controversé du De divinatione 
per somnum: 


" De somno 2, 455a12-26: ¿nel Ò’ dmdpyet kð Exdotyy aloðno TO Lev TI ito, TO dé TL 
xotvóv, idtov u£v olov TH Set TÒ dpav, THD’ dcof, Td dxovety, Kal Taig ÖNA ExdoTy KATH 
TOV AVTOV TPOTOY, OTL OE cic Kal xov] Dovaus àkohovÂoŭoa caue, | Kal STL óp Kal xover 
aicbavetat (où yàp dù TH ye öper 6pà Sti óp, Kal xplvei 07] Kal Sdvatat xplvety St Etepa TH 
Yukia TOV AcvKaY OdTE yeucet OUTE der OdTE dudoiv, AMA Tivi kov Lopiw THY aicEnTnplov 
andvtwy: Ec uèv yàp ula alcOyors, Kai tò xüpiov aioBnTAproy év, tò 9^ elvat aicOycet Tod 
yevous Exdatou Érepov, olov Vobou rai ypwuatoc), TDTO Ò’ dua TO anTIKg uddiota oi pyet 
(roûto u&v yàp ywpileta TOV AMwy aicOytrypiwy, tà Ò’ da cod tov éywpiora, elpy tout dé Tepl 
adtov év tots TTepl Vuyñs Jewpuaotv), davepov tolvuv ott Tovtov éoTi maG0¢ À eypyyopatc 
Kal 6 Ümvos. 

De sensu 7, 447a15-16: 016 Drodepouevwy oro TH Supata ox aicOdavovtat, &àv TUW 
ohddpa ct évvodvtes Ü boBobuevor Ñ dxovovtes Tody Vopor. 
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Les modifications? qui se produisent pendant le jour, si elles ne sont pas très 
grandes ni trés fortes, sont cachées par de plus grandes modifications propres à 
la veille. Mais lorsque nous dormons c'est le contraire: méme les petites modi- 
fications semblent grandes. C'est clair d'aprés ce qui arrive souvent pendant le 
sommeil: on croit entendre la foudre et le tonnerre alors que de petits bruits ar- 
rivent aux oreilles, ou se délecter de miel et de saveurs douces alors que s'écoule 
un tout petit peu de phlegme, ou marcher dans le feu et subir une trés forte 
chaleur alors que de petits échauffements se produisent dans certaines parties 
du corps. 


Ce passage est particulier au sein de l'étude sur le sommeil, parce qu'il admet 
que la faculté sensitive n'est pas totalement inhibée pendant le sommeil mais que 
des données sensorielles arrivent au siège central où elles sont transformées en 
divers avräouata. Mais, pour ce qui concerne notre propos, le texte attribue 
sans ambiguité aux modifications issues des sensations et non aux sensations 
elles-mêmes le fait de pouvoir être cachées derrière d'autres et d'échapper ainsi à 
notre conscience; s'il existe donc bien des données subliminales, elles ne sont pas 
appelées sensations, et rien ne vient ici contredire les autres textes, selon lesquels 
une sensation dont on ne se rendrait pas compte au moment où elle se produit ne 
serait pas une véritable sensation. 

Certains interprétes ont trouvé la mention d'une sensation non consciente 
dans un passage du De insomniis:? 


Il est manifeste d'aprés cela que nous apparaissent les modifications produites 
à partir des impressions sensibles, de celles qui viennent de l'extérieur et de 
celles qui viennent du corps, non seulement quand nous sommes éveillés, mais 
aussi lorsque nous arrive cette affection qu'on appelle sommeil, et davantage 
dans celle-ci. En effet, de jour, lorsque les sensations et la pensée sont en acti- 


1 J'ai proposé (Stevens [2006], 187) de traduire ainsi xtv/joetc dans ce contexte, plutôt 
que par ‘mouvements’, qui exprime malla transformation d'une sensation en un ddvtacua. 
Dans tous les cas, le terme kivnoiç est réservé aux actes de la davtacta et n'est jamais utilisé 
pour les aic8jpata. 

^^ De divinatione per somnum 1, 463a7-16: ai yàp pe?’ Huepav ywóyevot Kivycets, àv 
uy oD0Ôpa ueyahar dot xol icyvpal, havOdvover mapa uellous Tas &ypyyyopucic xivrioetc, 
év 0$ TH Kaede Todvavriov. Kal yàp ai uxpal peyda 8oxoboty civar. 85Aov 0^ ext cv 
cuu otvovto cate Tods Ürvovc ToMaxic olovca yàp KepauvoboBou Kal BpovvácOot uixpav 
Hxwy &v xoig bol ywouevwy, Kal WEAtTOs Kal yAvktwv vuv érokavdery dxaplalov bhëyuaTos 
Katappeovtos, Kai Budilery dix mupès Kai Ospuatveo Oo ohddpa uixpäs Ospuaoiac mepi Tiva 
uépn YIVOUÉVNC. 

15 Cf. van der Eijk (1994), 78-80; 213-215; 277-279. Je remercie Philip van der Eijk d'avoir, 
lors du colloque, attiré mon attention sur les difficultés que pourraient soulever ce passage, 
même si nous restons en désaccord sur son interprétation. 
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vité, ces modifications sont repoussées et supprimées, comme un petit feu par 
un grand et de petits plaisirs ou peines par des grands, tandis que, lorsque ces 
activités s'arrétent, méme les petites choses remontent à la surface; de nuit, 
du fait de l'inactivité des sens particuliers et de leur incapacité à s'activer en 
raison du reflux de la chaleur de l'extérieur vers l'intérieur, les modifications 
sont conduites vers le principe de la sensation et deviennent apparentes quand 
retombe l'agitation.' 

Ici encore, les données sensorielles qui peuvent étre repoussées et supprimées 
ne sont pas les sensations elles-mémes mais les modifications produites à partir 
d'elles, et qui peuvent se prolonger bien au-delà de l'acte de leur production." Cette 
rémanence, dont la mémoire est un cas particulier, est le propre de la davtacia, 
tandis que les seuls cas de rémanence d’ aicOjuaxa en tant que tels sont les satu- 
rations passagères des organes sensoriels sous l'effet d'une sensation trop forte? 

Nous pouvons donc conclure que l'acte de sensation est nécessairement un acte 
conscient et que la conscience de sensation se confond avec la sensation, les deux 
étant accomplies par la faculté sensorielle commune. 


2. LA CONSCIENCE D'EXISTER 

En ce qui concerne maintenant la notion de conscience de soi ou de conscience 
d'exister, s'il est vrai qu'elle n'est jamais examinée pour elle-méme par Aristote et 
si son évidence n'est pas mise en question, elle est utilisée, dans un passage du De 
sensu, comme un argument dans la discussion sur l'existence de grandeurs non 
sensibles. Aristote refuse l'existence de telles grandeurs et défend le fait que, dans 
un continu comme la grandeur ou le temps, qui sont divisibles à l'infini, mémes 
les parties extrémement petites doivent étre sensibles en puissance pour pouvoir 


1$ De insomniis 3, 460b28-461a8: Ex ù toutov $avspóv ötı où uóvov &ypwyopótov 
ai kivoeis ai dnd Tov aicOypdtwv yivouevar THY Te Obpabev Kal TOV £x TOD owuaToc 
évuTtapyovaty, AMÈ cat Stav yevytat TÒ méos TodTO 6 KaEitaL Ürvoc, Kal LaMovV TÔTE 
gatvovtat. pel huepay èv yàp exxpovdovtat évepyoucóv THY aicOjcewv Kal ts Stavolac, 
Kal ddavilovta doTtep Tapa TOAD TdP EAattov Kal Monat Kal YOoval picpal Tapè peyàhas, 
Tavoauévov D Erico Ce Kal Th ukpa- vocc p DE SVapylav TAY KATH uópiov aidOjcew Kal 
hdvvaulay Tod &vepystv, Sid TÒ Ex THY Bbw elc TO évrdc ylveo Oo THY TOD Bepuoð ma lppouxv, 
&rl THY &pyv THs aig Oj oews katapipovtar Kal yivovtat avepal xaO va evi THs ve poor. 

" L'expression ‘modification des sensations’ a encore la méme signification dans la 
suite du texte (461a26, reprise par le simple «{vyctg en a31, b12, 13, 14), et elle est aussi 
appelée ‘résidu de l'impression sensible en acte’ (461b21-22: méhetuua Tod èv TH évepyela 
aio@uatoc). 

8 De insomniis 2, 459b5-22, répété en 460a2-3. La mention, sans explication, en DA III 
2, 425b24-25, de rémanence de sensations dans les organes sensoriels après éloignement de 
l'objet sensible, fait probablement référence à la méme expérience. 
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être senties en acte lorsqu'elles sont rassemblées en un tout suffisamment grand. 
Et il fournit comme argument supplémentaire le fait qu'il n'existe aucune partie du 
temps dans laquelle nous n'ayons pas conscience que nous existons. 


Ne faut-il pas dire plutót que ce n'est pas vrai et qu'il est impossible qu'il y ait 
un temps non sensible ou qui nous échapperait et qu'au contraire tout temps 
peut étre senti ? Si, en effet, lorsque quelqu'un se sent lui-méme ou sent un 
autre dans un temps continu, il n'est pas possible qu'à ce moment il lui échappe 
qu'il existe, et si dans le temps continu il existe un temps si petit qu'il soit ab- 
solument non sensible, il est clair quà ce moment il lui échapperait s'il existe 
lui-même ou s'il voit et sent." 


‘Je sens donc je suis’; on ne pourrait formuler plus clairement l'implication. Et peu 
importe, pour l'argument, que l'on sente quelque chose d'extérieur ou que l'on se 
sente soi-méme, méme si par ailleurs on peut se demander si se sentir soi-méme 
n'est pas déjà une autre expérience qu'un véritable acte de sensation. L'important 
ici est que la conscience de sentir entraine celle de vivre, c'est-à-dire d'exister en 
tant qu'étre vivant. Or, il est présenté comme une évidence que la conscience 
d'exister ne peut nous faire défaut à aucun moment. 

La question est absente en tant que telle du De sensu de Théophraste,” et, 
si Alexandre, dans son commentaire au De sensu, explique assez longuement 
comment il faut comprendre le raisonnement, en revanche il considére lui aussi 
comme une évidence le rapport entre conscience de sensation et conscience de 
sa propre existence (309-311 Thurot). Il confirme cependant que la conscience est 
un acte nécessaire et immédiat, et non occasionnel comme les actes réflexifs, en 
disant que 'il n'y a aucun temps durant lequel, étant en acte et sentant, il nous 
échappe que nous sommes. Il ajoute que, quand nous dormons, nous ne sentons 
pas et donc ne sommes pas non plus conscients de notre existence (et il utilise le 


? De sensu 7, 448a24-30: Ñ ToT’ ob &AnOéc, 000^ évdéyeTor xpóvov civar àvaloOwvov 
ovdeva o08& AnvOdverv, Ad navtòç &vOEyevot aicOaverOut; ei yap, ÖTE «TO adTOD TIC 
aicldvertat à Mov év cvvexet xpóvo, uù evdevetat TOTE AnvOdverv dt Eom, ÉOTL OE Tic Ev TH 
guveyel Kal Tosobtos bc0¢ Shwe dvalcOyTd¢ totu, SiAov Sti core LavOavor dv el Zot adtd¢ 
adtor, Kai el dpg Kai aioOavetar. 

20 Même si le verbe cvviévat est utilisé à propos de la conception de Démocrite, où il 
signifie peut-étre la conscience de sensation (Démocrite A 135 = Théophraste, De sensu, 49- 
83); Dumont (1988) traduit par ‘conscience’ les termes ‘dpovetv’ (58) et ‘cvvectc’ (71); Stratton, 
respectivement, par ‘thought’ et ‘understanding’ (1917, 117 & 129). Cf. aussi Théophraste, 
De sensu 25, 2-5: ‘(Alcméon) dit que l'homme diffère des autres en ce qu'il est le seul à 
avoir conscience tandis que les autres sentent mais n’ont pas la conscience, parce que avoir 
quelque chose à l'esprit est différent de sentir, et non, comme le dit Empédocle, la méme 
chose.’ (évOpwrov yap dot TOV Mwy diadépety dti vos Évvinor, TÀ Ò’ da aloe pev 
od Evvinar dé, ws Etepov dv TO dpovety Kal aicAdver Oat, Kal où, ca Ore p EunedoKAre, Tadtoy). 
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verbe havOdvetv), mais que ce n'est évidemment pas une raison pour que le temps 
ou les autres choses deviennent insensibles pendant ce temps-la. 

L'autre contexte dans lequel apparait la conscience de soi est celui de l'amitié, 
dans le neuvième livre de l’Ethique à Nicomaque, et là encore, elle est utilisée 
comme une évidence, cette fois pour démontrer que méme l'homme le meilleur a 
besoin d'amis. L'argument consiste à dire que la conscience de l'existence d'un ami 
est un bien presque identique à la conscience, pour chacun, de sa propre existence, 
de sorte que l'ami doit étre compté parmi les plus grands biens. Voici le passage, 
divisé en sections pour mieux faire apparaitre ses articulations (Éthique à Nico- 
maque IX 9, 1170a25-b17): 

(a 25-29) Si le fait de vivre est lui-même bon et agréable (et il semble que ce soit 
le cas, puisque tous le désirent et surtout les gens convenables et bienheureux; car 
pour eux la vie est le plus digne d'étre choisie et leur vie est la plus heureuse); 

(a 29-32) si, d'autre part, celui qui voit sent qu'il voit et celui qui entend sent 
qu'il entend et celui qui marche sent qu'il marche, et que, pour les autres actes 
aussi, semblablement, il y ait quelque chose qui sent que nous sommes en acte, de 
sorte que, lorsque nous sentons, cela sent que nous sentons, et lorsque nous pen- 
sons, cela sent que nous pensons; 

(a 32-b 1) si sentir que nous sentons ou que nous pensons, c'est sentir que nous 
sommes (car étre, c'était sentir ou penser); 

(b 1-5) si sentir qu'on vit est par soi une chose agréable, car la vie est un bien 
par nature, et sentir le bien qui se trouve en soi-méme est agréable, et si le fait de 
vivre peut étre choisi particuliérement par les gens de bien, parce qu'étre est pour 
eux bon et agréable car, étant conscients de ce bien par soi, ils en tirent du plaisir 
(cvvaic8aveuevor Tod kað axo &yaDo0 fjBovrau); 

(b 5-7) si, enfin, comme est disposé l'homme vertueux par rapport à lui-méme, 
il l'est aussi par rapport à son ami, car l'ami est un autre soi-même, 

(b 7-17) alors, de méme que le fait d'étre est digne d'étre choisi par chacun, de 
méme aussi, ou à peu prés, le fait que son ami soit. Or, étre était digne d'étre choisi 
du fait de se sentir soi-méme bon, et une telle sensation était agréable par elle- 
même. Aussi, il faut sentir en méme temps le fait que son ami existe (cvvataOdve- 
ou dei Kai tod piov 6x1 ott), et cela se produit grâce à la vie en commun et aux 
échanges de paroles et de pensées — car c'est ainsi qu'on semblerait parler de la vie 
en commun pour les hommes, et non, comme pour les bestiaux, du fait de paítre 
au méme endroit. Si, assurément, pour le bienheureux l'existence (tò eivat) est par 
elle-méme digne d'étre choisie, étant bonne et agréable par nature, de maniére 
tout à fait proche celle de son ami l'est aussi, et l'ami sera parmi les biens dignes 
d'étre choisis. 

On peut résumer les étapes du raisonnement comme suit: 

— l'existence est une bonne chose 
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— donc, se sentir exister est une bonne chose 

— or, l'ami est un autre soi-même, donc sentir exister son ami est une chose 
à peu prés aussi bonne que se sentir exister soi-méme 

— Or, nous nous sentons exister quand nous sentons et pensons, donc nous 
sentons exister notre ami quand nous le sentons sentir et penser, c'est-à- 
dire quand nous sommes ensemble et échangeons paroles et pensées. 

Il apparait clairement dans ce texte que la conscience que nous avons de 
notre existence repose sur la conscience que nous avons de nos diverses activités. 
Lorsque nous ne faisons rien en acte, nous n'avons pas conscience d'exister. 

Cependant, pour aller plus loin dans la compréhension de ce qu'est cette 
conscience d'exister, il faut justifier plus amplement l'interprétation de deux 
points qui pourraient sembler litigieux. 

Le premier concerne les lignes 1170b4-5. Gauthier et Jolif soutiennent que le 
cuvaic8daveo8at constitue la première, et la seule occurrence chez Aristote, de 
ce verbe avec la signification nouvelle de ‘prendre conscience de’. La seule, parce 
que, dans le passage parallèle de l'Éthique à Eudème, on trouve le méme verbe, 
ainsi que le substantif cvvaícOnctc, seulement dans le sens de ‘sentir ensemble’: 
‘Il est manifeste que [vivre] c'est sentir et connaître, de sorte que vivre ensemble 
C'est sentir ensemble et connaître ensemble.” Dans notre passage, au contraire, le 
verbe n'exprime pas la communauté de sensation entre amis mais, pour l'individu 
lui-même, la conscience de son bien propre. Ce nouvel usage du verbe permet à 
Aristote d'éviter l'ambiguité du verbe simple aic@dver9a et l'impasse dans la- 
quelle on se trouve si l'on évoque la conscience en termes de simple sensation. 

Le deuxiéme passage difficile se trouve aux lignes 1170a 31-32. En suivantle texte 
des manuscrits, on devrait traduire: 'de sorte que nous sentirions que nous sen- 


2% Éthique à Eudéme vii 11, 1244b24-26: davepoy ody 6t1 TÒ allo Od veo Oo Kal có yvoplLety, 
dote xal TÒ ov iy Tò cuvaobäveo Oo Kal Td cv yyvoplLety £oclv. Cf. vil 12, 1245b19-24: ‘Cher- 
cher et souhaiter de nombreux amis, et en méme temps dire que n'a aucun ami celui qui a 
de nombreux amis, sont deux manières correctes de parler. Car, s'il est possible de vivre en 
commun avec un grand nombre et de sentir avec eux simultanément, il est préférable d'en 
avoir le plus possible. Mais puisque c'est trés difficile, il est nécessaire que l'acte de sentir 
ensemble se fasse au sein d'un petit nombre.’ (Kai Tò Uncetv huty Kai eUyeoO a moNods $U.ovc, 
duc dé Atyew c ot0elc bios à Too pidor dudo Xeyevat ópOGc. Evdexouevov yàp voXoic 
ovliy dua ka cvvarc8dverOat Gc T elo cot aipetwtatoy: émel dE yakemwratov, £v EAATTOTW 
avayKn THV évépyetav vri ouvaroOoeuws eivai). La traduction de Rackham (1934) corres- 
pond à cette interprétation: ‘For it is possible to live with and to share the perceptions of 
many at once... active community of perception must of necessity be in a smaller circle..." 
De méme, Cancrini maintient la sémantique de la sensation, méme si elle donne au verbe 
un sens renforcé, estimant qu'il ne signifie pas ici 'partecipare con molti le proprie perce- 
zioni contemporaneamente’ mais ‘il sentire in comune, il partecipare, in intima unione, a 
quanto altri prova' et ‘la comunanza spirituale ed intima di persone legate tra loro da uno 
stretto rapporto di amicizia' (1970, 18-19). 
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tons et nous penserions (ou ‘nous pensons’ selon Kb) que nous pensons’. J'ai adopté 
la correction de Bywater, qui consiste 4 mettre au subjonctif les deux verbes que 
les manuscrits possèdent à l'indicatif ou au conditionnel (la transmission étant 
manifestement hésitante). Cette correction est adoptée par Ross (1925), Rackham 
(1934), Gauthier & Jolif (1970), Rowe & Broadie (2002), et recommandée par Kahn, 
qui fait remarquer que sans elle la proposition serait 'absurdement redondante’.” 
A cette raison il faut ajouter que l'expression ‘nous pensons que nous pensons’ au 
lieu de ‘nous sentons que nous pensons” pour exprimer la conscience de l'acte se- 
rait un hapax difficile à comprendre. Nous avons vu dans le passage du De anima 
que voeiv peut probablement signifier dans certains cas ‘avoir conscience’, mais 
il est néanmoins trés improbable qu'Aristote ait maintenu une triple ambiguité, 
d'une part, en donnant un double sens à chacun des deux verbes, sentir et penser, 
et, d'autre part, en utilisant les deux verbes pour signifier la méme chose, c'est-à- 
dire la conscience. 

Pour toutes ces raisons, il est certainement impossible de garder le texte des 
manuscrits en donnant aux deux voeiv la signification habituelle de penser; c'est 
cependant ce que fait Bodéüs, estimant que la correction n'est pas nécessaire et 
qu'il n'est pas gênant que soit évoquée ici une ‘pensée de la pensée’. Or, je pense 
que c'est précisément trés génant. 

En effet, comme le fait remarquer Sarah Broadie dans son commentaire de 
l'éthique à Nicomaque, la conscience d'exister est le méme acte que la conscience 
de sentir ou de penser, puisque exister n'est pas autre chose que cela méme: sentir 
ou penser? Ce n'est donc pas une conscience réflexive mais une conscience im- 
médiate, comme l'était déjà la conscience de sensation. On ne peut donc pas 
parler de 'pensée de la pensée' dans un sens réflexif. La signification réflexive de 
l'expression vónctc vońozwç est instaurée par Plotin (Ennéades 1v 3, 13.13; IV 4, 
2.31), lorsqu'il décrit la pensée qui se regarde elle-méme comme dans un miroir, 
lorsqu'on se dit: ‘je suis en train de penser’ — et que, du coup, on pense beau- 
coup moins bien, car la pensée est oblitérée par cette réflexion, de méme que, 
quand on lit, la lecture est moins concentrée si on se dit en méme temps qu'on lit. 
Quand donc Plotin appelle cela ‘conscience’ (œuvaio@noic; cf. 1 4, 10; IV 3, 10), ce 


» Kahn (1966, 78, note 82). 

# ‘By contrast [with Descartes], Ar. is as directly aware of the fact of his existence as 
of the fact of his thinking (for example) since these facts are identical. Since not everyone 
is a philosopher, Ar. would surely allow that one could be aware of one's own thinking and 
perceiving without using or even having the theoretical knowledge that for human beings, 
life and therefore existence is perceiving and thinking. Even so, he holds that what such a 
person is aware of when aware of his perceiving or thinking is the fact of his existence (or 
perhaps his existence itself), and not merely some aspect of that fact (or of the existence 
itself). For it is awareness oflife or existence as such that is pleasurable for the good person 
(1170b 1-5)' (Broadie 2002, 428). 
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n'est plus la méme conscience que celle d'Aristote?^ On objectera peut-être, pour 
défendre la lecon des manuscrits, qu'Aristote utilise la méme expression 'pensée 
de la pensée’ à propos du premier moteur en Métaphysique À, sans qu'il s'agisse 
non plus d'une pensée réflexive; en effet, l'intellect en acte n'est rien d'autre que 
ce qu'il pense, or il ne peut rien penser d'autre que lui-méme, donc il pense l'acte 
de penser. Par conséquent, ‘penser qu'on pense’ pourrait avoir la signification de 
‘avoir conscience qu'on pense’. Mais en fait, dans le cas du premier moteur, il ne 
s'agit pas d'une conscience de penser. En effet, la conscience d'agir ou d'exister est 
conscience de soi, c'est-à-dire est une synthése entre un acte et un sujet, condition 
de possibilité pour dire ‘je’. Or, pour l'intellect cosmique, il n'y a pas de différence 
entre l'acte et le sujet, comme il n'y a pas de différence entre le sujet et l'objet, tout 
cela est une seule et méme chose, par conséquent il n'y a pas besoin de synthése. 
L'intellect cosmique ne peut pas penser ‘je’ sinon deux formes coexisteraient, celle 
du ‘je’ et celle de la pensée. Au contraire, dans la pensée humaine telle que la pré- 
sente Aristote (et Descartes aussi d'ailleurs), il y a nécessairement association du 
‘je’ et du ‘pense’, la conscience de penser étant la conscience que l'acte est effectué 
par soi-méme comme sujet. Quelle est l'instance qui réalise cette synthése ? Sil'on 
suit le texte muni de la correction de Bywater, c'est la méme faculté sensorielle 
commune qui sent que nous sentons et qui sent que nous pensons. Je pense qu'il 
n'y a rien de contradictoire à attribuer à cette faculté la conscience de penser sans 
lui attribuer la pensée elle-méme. La conscience, en effet, n'est pas un acte intellec- 
tuel, elle ne procéde pas par concepts; elle est, pour parler comme le De memoria, 
l'affirmation, le ‘dire en soi-même’ d'une certaine pensée en acte. 

En conclusion donc, il est logique qu'Aristote utilise le méme verbe pour ex- 
primer la conscience de sentir, la conscience de penser et la conscience d'exister, 
méme s'il serait préférable d'éviter l'ambiguité du verbe aic0&vecOau les actes 
tels que sentir et penser sont nécessairement conscients, c'est-à-dire affirmés 
par le sujet; et la conscience d'exister ne peut avoir lieu indépendamment de la 
conscience de l'un de ces actes. Par conséquent, dés qu'un étre agit il est conscient 
d'exister, sans que cela implique une réflexion sur soi-méme. C'est pourquoi il ne 
s'agit pas d'une conscience propre à l'humain, et cela explique peut-étre pourquoi, 
pour retrouver notre question de départ, Aristote n'a pas développé à partir de là 
une réflexion anthropologique sur cet étre qui se pose la question de sa propre 
existence. 


?* Cf. Lloyd (1964). 


KNOW THYSELF: PLATO AND ARISTOTLE ON AWARENESS 


Frans de Haas* 


The most valid and surest starting point for the dialogues 
of Plato, and, practically for the whole of philosophical 
consideration, is, in our opinion, the discerning of our 
own being.’ 


With this statement Proclus opens the introduction to his commentary on the 
First Alcibiades. This statement seems appropriate at the celebration of the 50'^ 
jubilee of the De Wulf Mansion Centre for the Study of Ancient and Medieval 
Philosophy. In this Centre the study of Proclus is currently flourishing as never 
before. Indeed, 'the whole of philosophical consideration' has found such an at- 
tractive place in Leuven, and not least ‘the discerning of our own being’, in major 
publications on consciousness and changing selves. Therefore it is a pleasure to 
congratulate the present inhabitants of the Centre on the 50!" anniversary of their 
institute. 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Discerning one's own being is no easy matter. It is even more difficult to achieve 
what Proclus promises us a few pages further on: 'the clear and unadulterated 
knowledge of ourselves determined in scientific terms and securely established 
by causal reasoning"? For him, Plato led the way to knowledge of one's own being, 
and thereby to knowledge of one's own cause and origin, as a constitutive char- 
acteristic of philosophy — indeed as a constitutive characteristic of mankind as a 
whole. 


*Thanks are due to the participants of the Leuven conference for their critical remarks 
to a remote ancestor of this paper, in particular to Victor Caston. I am grateful to Pavel 
Gregorié who kindly made his book available to me and saved me from a number of infe- 
licities, as well as to Annick Stevens for providing me with a copy of her text in the final 
stages of my writing. It should be noticed here that they both did so in the inspiring sur- 


roundings of Delphi. 
! Procl. in Alc. 1.3-5: Tov Thatwvixady diardywv xo Téonc, óc eimety, cfc bihocébou 


Bewpias pyy kupiotatny rai PeBarotatyy sivarvouilouev Tv ris ÉauTév odalac Sidyvwow. 
Transl. O'Neill (1971). 

? Procl. in Alc. 419-5.1: Qote xad pirrocodlac amdons cat ths Tod I IAdTwvos mpayuatelac 
TavTyy AV &pynv Kuplotatyy vouilouuev, Step elmouev, THY Tuv avv kæðapày Kal 
ax(Bdydov eldyow év 6poic Etta tyUoviKols repryeypauuévnv Kal totç THS aitias Aoyiouoïs 
BeBatwcs xatadeGetowy. Transl. O'Neill (1971). 
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In this paper I would like to explore part of Aristotle’s contribution towards 
such ‘clear and unadulterated knowledge of ourselves’. The Proclean expression 
‘knowledge of ourselves’ (étictj uy uv adTwHY) suggests that there is a type of 
‘knowledge’ which has ‘ourselves’ as its object. In his discussion Proclus draws 
heavily on the Platonic antecedents of this expression in the First Alcibiades and 
Charmides where problems are raised about the exact nature and object of this 
type of ‘knowledge’. It is well-known that in DA 111 2 Aristotle may be seen as 
taking up the challenge of the Charmides: ‘What we need, my friend, is some great 
man to give an adequate interpretation of this point in every detail’ (169a1-3), i.e., 
whether it is possible for something to possess a düvaus in relation to itself. His 
discussion of perceptual awareness in DA 111 2 echoes the wording and argument 
of the Charmides, as we shall see. This passage, together with relevant sections 
from De somno and De insomniis, has received much attention in the modern de- 
bate on consciousness.’ Since Plato tends to discuss awareness as a function of 
the rational part of the soul, Aristotle is perceived as criticizing Plato when he 
locates perceptual awareness in the perceptual capacity of the soul. However, in 
DA III 2 Aristotle merely wants to provide an account of perceptual awareness in 
all animals,* not merely humans, so that rationality cannot come into play in DA 
III 2. Perceptual awareness, then, is explained in terms of the perceptual capacity 
of the soul, and commentators usually point to the common sense as the appro- 
priate locus of awareness even though the common sense is not mentioned in DA 
III 2. Gregorić has suggested that Aristotle may be refraining from mentioning 
the common sense because he wants to criticize Plato in Plato's terms? We shall 
see, however, that the premises of Aristotle's argument and its position in DA III 2 
already entail so much of Aristotle's own psychological theory that this suggestion 
does not carry conviction. The absence of the common sense here will have to find 
another explanation. 

It is unfortunate that recent discussions elaborate on perceptual awareness, 
and tend to postpone discussion of Aristotle's statements concerning awareness of 
thinking. After all, the Charmides focused on knowledge of knowledge, and men- 
tions perception only as part of Socrates' strategy against it, as we shall see. For 
Plato, instances of the pattern 'x of x' as in 'knowledge of knowledge' and 'seeing 
of sight' are compatible because they address the same structure of an activity of 
the soul which has itself for an object. In agreement with the Charmides, Aristotle 
also regards such phrases as pointing to the same problem, and provides them 
with the same answer. He addresses the issue of whether the mind itself can be an 


> For recent discussions that summarize the debate see Caston (2002), Johansen (2006), 
and Gregorié (2007), 174-192. 

* Cf. DA III 2, 427a14-16: ‘the principle by which we say an animal is sensitive’. 

* Cf. Gregorić (2007), 176-177. 
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object of thought in DA 111 4, and develops ‘thinking of thinking’ in Metaph. A 9. 
I aim to show that the interpretive difficulties that these texts offer may be some- 
what alleviated when they are read as contributions to Aristotle’s solution of the 
same structural puzzle. 

It does not seem necessary to regard these issues as problems of reflexivity or 
self-awareness. There is, of course, a trivial sense of ‘reflexivity’ involved in %* of 
x’ activities, in the same way as ‘reflexivity’ is involved in ‘knowledge of oneself’. 
However, both Plato and Aristotle consider such phrases as signalling a problem 
concerning the identity and characteristics of the object of the activity at hand. 
They do not imply that in instances of the ‘x of x’ pattern soul-faculties start acting 
as observers of their own activity, nor do they point to the person who becomes 
aware of the activity of his or her soul. The problem is rather whether it is possible 
that a soul-faculty exercises its function with regard to itself, and what is implied 
by its becoming an object of its own activity. If so, Aristotle will address questions 
concerning the object, not, for instance, the question whether we are dealing with 
any higher-order awareness of the activity involved. ‘Awareness’ in this sense is 
not the issue at all. 

If this reading is correct, the questions we ask ourselves in studying the later 
reception of these views will have to change. Not: how did they develop Aristotle’s 
notion of reflexive awareness, but: why did awareness become a separate issue, 
why did they stress reflexivity, why did they make the rational soul or even an 
independent rational faculty of attention responsible for higher-order awareness? 
Within the confines of this paper the answers to these questions will have to re- 
main a promise Here my aim is merely to set out a sober interpretation of the 
issues that Plato and Aristotle chose to address,’ 


2. PLATO 

There can be no doubt about the goal human beings have in life, according to 
Plato: in Timaeus 41d8-42d2, 87b6-8 and Theaetetus 176a8-b2 Plato proclaims that 
god wishes us to flee the sensible realm where evil necessarily roams about, and to 
do so by becoming as much like the god as is possible in this life. It is equally clear 
that it is possible for a human being to achieve that goal: it is a matter of choice, the 
choice to change one’s focus in life, and thereby to live more in accordance with 
one's self. So the first problem lies with getting a reliable picture of one's current 


* For recent accounts of self-awareness in late antiquity from different angles, see 
Lautner (1994), criticized by Hadot (1997); Perkams (2008). 

7 Among modern interpretations my view is closest to that of Kosman (1975), (2000), 
and (2006). I differ in my emphasis on the nature and extent of the heritage of Plato at play 
in Aristotle, and in details of the interpretation of Da 111 2. 
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state of living, comparing it to what ought to be, and to take appropriate steps to 
change it where necessary. Plato provides his readers with a number of clues about 
the psychological apparatus humans need for this purpose. Let us have a brief look 
at two influential dialogues. 

In the First Alcibiades, which antiquity ascribed to Plato without hesitation,* 
we find Socrates approaching the already famous Alcibiades in order to persuade 
him of the lamentable situation he is in. Despite the fact that his political star is 
rising fast, Socrates considers Alcibiades unfit to lead the Athenians because he 
lacks proper knowledge of himself. Without it he cannot even begin to advise the 
Athenians in matters of political and practical interest.? What is the self which 
Alcibiades has to become knowledgeable about? Socrates determines the self as 
the essence of mankind, the soul (130d3-e9), in particular the part that contains 
wisdom (133b7-10). The problem that is already lurking behind this description 
is that the soul, in particular the rational part, will also be the place where this 
wisdom resides. Knowledge of oneself reduces to the rational part of the soul 
knowing itself. How should we understand this? 

The Charmides explores in more detail what knowledge of oneself amounts to. 
After three failed attempts at a definition of temperance (cwopoctvy) by Char- 
mides, Critias continues the discussion with Socrates and suggests that temper- 
ance is to know oneself, after the Delphic maxim ‘Know thyself’ (164d3-5).'? He 
explains that a wise man who knows himself, knows (i) what he knows, (ii) what 
he does not know, and (iii) whether other people do or do not know what they 
know." It is important to note that this analysis does not speak of knowing that 
one knows. Socrates suggests that each type of knowledge, e.g., medicine, has a 
proper object (healthy things) and a particular benefit for us (health). Socrates 
asks first what the object of temperance is (165c4-e2). Critias refuses to accept the 
parallel with other types of knowledge and claims a special position for temper- 
ance (165e3-166c6). Whereas other kinds of knowledge are directed at something 
else as their object, but not at themselves, temperance is not directed at any such 
object but only at itself and all other instances of knowledge as such (166c2-3). In 
addition, he admits that temperance is knowledge of both (i) instances of knowl- 
edge and of (ii) instances of its opposite, ignorance." 

Socrates proceeds to show the absurdity of Critias’ position by applying 
the structure of Critias’ ‘knowledge of knowledge’ to other domains like sight, 
hearing, and the other senses in general; to desire, wish, love, fear, and opinion 


* Recently, Denyer (2001), 14-26 has defended the authenticity of the dialogue against 
doubts first raised by Friedrich Schleiermacher in 1836. 

? Cf. Alc. 106c-112e, 128d-129b. 

1 Charm. 16404: Tò ywooxety &avxóv. Also in Alc. 124a-b the Delphic maxim is offered 
to Alcibiades as the aim he has to achieve. 

™ Or: what they believe they know, cf. Charm. 167a1-7. 

12 166c2-3: EMLOTHUY TOV ETLOTHUAY ... Kal AVETLOTAUOUVN. 
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(167c4-168a11). These are all activities of the soul, both rational and non-rational, 
which have a proper object but are now supposed to be directed at themselves 
and their likes, e.g., sights, hearings, desires, wishes etc. Thus they all exhibit the 
‘x of x’ structure. Critias admits that it would be absurd to hold that there exists a 
type of sight (6c) that is not directed towards its usual object (i.e. colour), but is 
concerned only with itself, its opposite (u) dtc), and other instances of its kind? 
Hence a special type of knowledge (émiotiun) which is not directed towards any 
piece of knowledge (unua) but only to itself, its opposite and other instances of 
knowledge does not exist — exit Critias' definition of temperance. 

Socrates then turns to the benefit of temperance on Critias' account. He claims 
that even when the existence of knowledge of knowledge is granted for the sake of 
argument (169d2-4), the separation of knowledge from all objects of knowledge re- 
veals a further problem. If each object of knowledge is studied by a specialized dis- 
cipline but not by temperance, the latter could never judge whether other knowers 
know what they (claim to) know — contrary to the third part (iii) of the proposed 
definition. Thereby temperance forfeits its benefit for humanity: to know which 
people are really knowledgeable about which topics, so that each can be assigned 
the tasks they know best. Knowledge of knowledge without the latter's content is 
useless. Exit Critias' definition once more. 

In short, Plato's discussion of definitions of temperance in the Charmides ex- 
plores an analysis of 'knowledge of knowledge' as one of a set of instances of 'x of 
x’, where x is an activity of the soul directed at itself, including perception. The 
analysis distinguishes several objects of this knowledge: knowing what one knows, 
knowing what one does not know, and knowing whether other people know what 
they (claim to) know. By excluding the usual object of each of these activities from 
this particular kind of knowledge as directed only at itself Socrates generates ab- 
surdities and concludes, with Critias, that knowledge of knowledge thus conceived 
is impossible and useless. This discussion defines the context for Aristotle's dis- 
cussion of perceiving that we see and hear in De anima. 


3. ARISTOTLE 

The famous chapter 111 2 of the De anima has always seemed the obvious starting 
point for modern interpretations of Aristotle's views of ‘awareness’, ‘conscious- 
ness’ and ‘self-reflexivity’."* The passage deserves to be quoted in full: 


? Cf. Charm. 167b10-c2. The separate mention of hearing suggests that the claim about 
perception in general should not be read as the first instance of Aristotle's unitary power 
of perception but as the claim that none of the types of sense separately have one instance 
that contemplates itself and the other senses. 

™ See e.g. Kahn (1966); Modrak (1981); Caston (2002), 760-776; Sisko (2004); Caston 
(2004); Gregorié (2007), 174-192. See the contribution of Annick Stevens to this volume, 
p. 35-48. My interpretation is different from each of these authors in several respects. 
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[1] Since we sense that we are seeing and hearing, it must be either [a] by sight 
that one senses that one sees, or [b] by some [sense] other [than sight]. But [that 
other sense must sense] both sight and its object, viz. colour: so that either 
[contra b,] there will be two senses both sensing the same [object], or [a] that 
[sense] must [sense] itself. Further, even if [b] the sense which senses sight were 
different from sight, we must either [contra b;] fall into an infinite regress, or 
[contra bs] there will be a sense which is concerned with itself. If so, we ought 
to do this in the first case [a]. 


[2] This presents a difficulty: if to sense by sight is just to see, and what is seen is 
colour or what possesses colour, then if someone is to see that which sees, the 
latter will also possess colour. [3] It is clear therefore that ‘to sense by sight’ is 
not a single thing; for [3a] even when we are not seeing, it is by sight that we dis- 
criminate both the darkness and the light, though not in the same way. Further, 
[3b] in a way even that which sees is coloured; for in each case the sense-organ 
is capable of receiving the sensed object without its matter. That is why even 
when the sensed objects are gone the sensings and imaginings continue to exist 
in the sense-organs. (Revor modified)? 


From DA ni 1 onwards Aristotle is making room for a concept of perception 
which allows the five senses to be sufficient for all perceptual phenomena. At 
the start of chapter 111 2 Aristotle continues this discussion by addressing our 
awareness of the fact that we are seeing, or hearing. J.A. Smith, the translator of 
the Revised Oxford Translation, chose ‘we are aware’ as his rendering of the Greek 
aicĝavópeða, for which the more literal translation would be ‘we perceive’ or ‘we 
sense’. I have opted for the latter to stay as closely as possible to the Greek idiom 
which gives rise to Aristotle’s discussion in the first place. For only when we re- 
alize that the verb used for this ‘awareness’ is the same as the verb for ‘perceiving 
with the senses’ does the passage start to make sense. By opting for ‘we are aware’ 


15 DA Ul 2, 425b12-25: Ere Ò’ aicSavoyeda dt ópõuev Kat dxovouer, dvayKy À TH Swe 


aicbdverSat dti dpa, À &vépa. AM’ ade Ecco THs Oeo Kal Tod ÚTOKELLÉVOV YpHUATOS, 
date Ü Sto Tob adtod écovtat À ac] adrhc. ti dei Kal &xépa ein Ù THs OWews aloOnoc, À elc 
&retpov low À adty vic ETTOL arb trio WoT’ £r TÅG TPATYS TOdTO ToITéov. yet Ò’ &mopíav. 
el yàp TO TH Set aicOdveoOai got dpéiy, dpatat dé ypaua 7| TÒ Exov, ei Setal vic TO dpa 
[with most mss. and editions; Stevens in this volume prefers tò opéy], xoi ypaua eet tO 
Spay TPATOV. davepov Toivuv tt oby £v TÒ TH der aicOdverOar Kal yàp Stav uh 6poyev, 
TH Set xptvouev Kal TÒ axócoc Kal TO $c, AM ody BoatTw.. ETI OE Kal TÒ pv ~oT ÒG 
Kexpoudtiata TÒ yàp aicOytHpiov SextiKxdy Tod aicOytod äveu tic DAnç Exaotov’ dd Kal 
anehOdvtwv TV «ic nr éverow aaO oet Kal pavtaciat £v tots aic@yty plots. 
7 For this interpretation of DA 111 1 see Maudlin (1986); Johansen (2006), 236. 
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the Oxford translation hides the puzzling tautology of the Greek, and immediately 
suggests a larger measure of reflexivity than the text allows for. 

Aristotle addresses two different issues. The first issue is the identification of 
the sense by which we sense that we see or hear. For no apparent reason Aris- 
totle claims that the object of this sensing has to be both the act of sight and the 
object seen. Here we recognize the conclusion suggested by Plato’s argument in 
the Charmides. Because Aristotle chooses the verb ‘sensing’ (aic8dveo8a) for this 
activity he rules out from the start that this activity is exercised by something 
beyond the perceptual capacity, for instance intellect or the soul.” Here the use of 
aaO veo Oar carries a lot of weight. 

For the sensing of sight, then, Aristotle explores the options [1a] that sight itself 
does the job, and [1b] that there another sense is involved. The second option [1b] 
is ruled out for two reasons. The first reason [contra b] follows from the claim that 
‘sensing sight’ covers both the act of sight and its proper object. If so, the same ob- 
ject would be sensed both by sight and by the other sense. Within the economy of 
Aristotle's explanation of perception such reduplication is objectionable. The same 
object cannot be the proper object of two senses at the same time. Note that this 
argument would not work if the object that Aristotle envisages were the sensed- 
object-as-it-resides-in-the-soul, or the sensed-object-as-it-resides-in-the-sense- 
organ. For such ‘representations’ of the sensed object (if any) would be different 
from the sensed object in the outside world, and could (or perhaps even should) 
be the object of a different kind of sensing. At this junction of the argument, then, 
there is still no indication that Aristotle is working towards some kind of reflex- 
ivity of the soul towards its own functioning, let alone making way for a 'mental 
act’ that notices the functioning of sight.? Sensing sight by definition includes 
sensing whatever was supposed to be the proper object of sight, and sight alone, in 
the outside world. For this reason it is to be denied that this function is performed 
by another sense. It follows that it is unlikely that the forms received in the sense 
organs have anything to do with the explanation of sensing that we see and hear. 

The second reason to reject that a different sense senses sight is presented as 
an a fortiori argument. Even if the previous argument is ignored, and the exist- 
ence of a different sense allowed, this option [1b] will face the threat of an infinite 
regress [contra b;]. For, we must assume, there is no reason not to posit a further 
sense which senses the second sense sensing the first, etcetera. Moreover, as we 
shall see, according to Aristotle each act of seeing is accompanied by sensing that 
one sees; if the different sense is accompanied in the same way by the sensing of its 


7 Cf. Epicharmus DK B12; Plato Theaet. 184b-185e. 
18 Unlike Caston (2002) and Johansen (2006) I prefer to refrain from such modern vo- 
cabulary which tends to prejudge some of the issues involved here. 
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sensing, a regress is inevitable. This regress can only be avoided by positing a first 
sense of the series [contra b.]. Since a choice for any member of the series would be 
arbitrary, it is best to identify the original sense — here, sight — as the sense that 
senses its seeing together with its proper object [1b]. 

With option [1b] set aside, the only solution that remains is that sight senses its 
own seeing together with the proper object it was seeing all along. Although this 
solution avoids duplication and regress, it does not sit comfortably in the theory of 
sense perception that Aristotle has established earlier in the De anima. According 
to Aristotle’s own explanation of sight in De anima 11 7 seeing involves colour or 
coloured things as its proper objects. But surely sight is not itself coloured? Of 
course not! Taking as given both that sight has to sense itself, and that sight itself 
is not coloured, Aristotle immediately infers that ‘to sense by sight’ cannot be a 
single thing. Because the outcome of the previous discussion was that sight senses 
itself, there must be a kind of ‘sensing by sight’ which is different from seeing col- 
oured things. Aristotle reassures us that this widening of the concept ‘seeing by 
sight’ should not constitute a problem. Such a differentiation was already called 
for, since we also say [3] that sight discriminates the darkness and the light when 
it is not seeing in the straightforward way. Darkness is absence of light which is 
not visible, nor is light. Light, for Aristotle, is the transparency of air or water 
which is not itself coloured. Transparency is a necessary prerequisite for colours 
to reach our eyes, and even the transparent medium may only be called ‘coloured’ 
in the sense that it transmits to our sense organs colours (or rather the power to 
induce in our eyes the perception of colour) that belong to other things.? Strong 
light blinds the eye, and although it obstructs proper seeing and can even harm 
our eyes, it is still the sense of sight that recognizes this strong light.” ‘To sense by 
sight’, therefore, is more than perceiving colours for other reasons already. 

Furthermore, Aristotle adds, there is an oblique way in which ‘that which sees’ 
is coloured after all. I take this remark to support the argument that the phrase 
‘to sense by sight’ signifies more than one thing. It is not a second solution to the 
aporia offering a different, more serious explanation of awareness, as all modern 
interpreters have it. The continuation with 'further' (2t1 òè xai) does not suggest 
that the previous argument is to be replaced by this one, but rather suggests a 
further development of it. 

On my interpretation Aristotle's argument goes like this: it is more likely that 
‘to sense by sight’ signifies more than one thing, when it can be shown that its 
correlative ‘coloured’ signifies more than one thing, too. For taking ‘that which 


Cf. DA II 7, 418a31-419a7. 
20 Cf. DA II 12, 424a28-32; III 2, 426a30-b3. 
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sees’ to refer to the sense organ,” there is a way in which that is coloured, viz., 
in so far as it is capable of receiving the perceived object, i.e., the colour that is 
being perceived. However, these forms or images are only obliquely covered by the 
formulation that ‘sight receives colour’: it is only ‘in a way’ that the sense organ is 
coloured.” 

This remark, in its turn, is supported by the familiar observation that images of 
perceived objects linger on in the sense organ even when the objects are no longer 
there. In order to explain this familiar observation Aristotle has to allow for some- 
thing to remain in the sense organ. Although it is tempting to explain this line by 
referring to the forms which are received in the sense organs without matter (DA 
II 12, 424a17-19), in De somno et vigilia 459a23-b23 Aristotle explains such phe- 
nomena with reference to the motions in the sense organs caused by perception. 
Such motions, it seems to me, can hardly serve as representational objects for an 
alleged inner sense. 

Hence, I see no reason to regard this activity of sight, viz., seeing the motions 
that linger on for a while in the sense organ, as in some way a reflexive activity 
that is involved in sensing that we see. It may be that these motions are internal 
to the sense organ, but we are not dealing with the sense organ turning towards 
itself but rather with the faculty of sight (616) being affected by these lingering 
motions. This is a further extension of ‘sensing by sight’ which is not prompted by 
the original problem of sensing that we see or hear. 

Aristotle directs us to the discrimination of darkness and light, and to the 
sensation of lingering images in the sense organ, only to support the claim that 
his theory of sensation (aio@nois) allows for the observation that we ‘sense’ 
(qic9avóueða) that we see and hear by the same senses that do the seeing and 
hearing. For 'sensation by sight' covers more than straightforward perception of 
colours. Hence, if 'sensing by sight' covers more than the plain act of sight con- 
cerned only with its particular proper object anyway, it is easier to add yet a fur- 
ther extension, viz., that sight is capable of ‘sensing’ itself. ‘Sensing itself’ implies 
sensing the act of sight, including the particular colour (or coloured thing) which 


1 Rather than to the activity of seeing (Caston) or the faculty of sight (Johansen), cf. 
Johansen 245-6, 252-3. 

? Hence I pass over the discussion between Burnyeat (1995), (2001b) and Sorabji (1992), 
(2001) about the coloration of the sense organ which Caston (2002) and (2004) adduces 
in this context as an ancient prefiguration of the modern qualia debate. I do not believe 
that for Aristotle lingering images or received forms play a role in the explanation of con- 
sciousness. Contrast Alexander of Aphrodisias who explains 'self-awareness' (his term is 
cvyaícOncic) with reference to a kind of sight of the forms received in the sense organ, 
which, to the ears of late Platonists, would already make this awareness the first step of the 
return (émiotpobÿ) to the intelligible realm. Cf. Quaest. 3.7, 93.9-15. 

23 Cf. the discussion between Johansen (2006), 254, 267-8 and Kosman (2006), 282. 
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is the object of that act. On this interpretation there is no indication that ‘sensing 
itself’ in any way relies on lingering images in the sense organ, nor on straightfor- 
ward colouration of the eyes (or eye jelly). Nor can there be any faculty other than 
sight itself to do the sensing, on pain of an infinite regress. 

The remainder of DA 111 2 consists of three sections which Aristotle has not 
explicitly connected in any way to the passage discussed above. Yet they contain 
information that Aristotle will explicitly apply as part of his solution to the par- 
allel case of thinking, so a brief indication of their content seems justified.?* 

In the first section (111 2, 425b26-426a26) Aristotle develops his well-known 
view that in a given case of actual perception the actuality of the capacity of sight 
coincides with the actuality of the sensible, even though the two actualities differ 
in being. The single actuality resides in the receiving part, i.e., in the sense organ (£v 
tà aicOytix@). Aristotle stresses that his predecessors did not sufficiently distin- 
guish between the potential and actual meaning of ‘perception’ and 'perceptible"?? 

In the second section (111 2, 426a27-b7) Aristotle notes that hearing, taste and 
sight are Adyot, or values on ranges between opposites such as high and low pitch, 
bitter and sweet, shining and dark. When the incoming sounds, tastes or colours 
are beyond certain limits the sense organ is damaged and perception fails. 

In the third section (426b8-427a16) Aristotle notes that we can discriminate 
and compare perceptions by various senses, and must do so by a single capacity 
closely linked to the individual sensations. The unity that ‘pronounces’ such judg- 
ments resembles the unity of thought and the mathematical point. This unity in 
which various sensations coincide is described as numerically and locally undi- 
vided, but divided in being. This concludes, as Aristotle says at the end of DA 111 2, 
the discussion of the ‘principle by which we say that the living being is perceptual’ 
(427a13-16). 

It is this last section with its discrimination and combination of information 
from various senses which most of all seems to demand the presence of a different 
perceptual capacity, the common sense. However, given Aristotle’s emphasis on 
the fact that its acts are unitary but diverse in being, even this passage allows for 
a different conclusion. In line with the argument from DA 111 1 onwards, Aristotle 
stretches the notion of perception beyond direct perception of the special sensi- 
bles of each sense to include seeing that we see and hear and the discrimination 
and comparison of various sensations. But in each particular case the actuality 


?* Contrary to Caston (2002) 762, I believe even 425b21-22 allows for an activity 
reading: ‘when we are not seeing [colour], we can discriminate darkness by [active] sight’. 
See De somno et vigilia 455a17-18 quoted below, where (actual) discrimination is explicitly 
mentioned next to the capacity to discriminate. 

?5 For the distinction see DA I1 5, with Burnyeat (2002). 
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resides in the sense organs, even if the awareness and discrimination constitute 
different functions performed by the sensitive soul.” 

At this point one customarily adduces De somno et vigilia 2, 455a12-26, which 
appears flatly to contradict DA 111 2 by assigning the function of seeing that one 
sees to the common sense: 


(1) Since every sense has something special and something common — for in- 
stance, seeing is special to the sense of sight and hearing to the sense of hearing 
and likewise for each one of the senses — there is also some common power 
which accompanies all of them” by which one also senses (aic8dvetat) that one 
is seeing and hearing; 


for (2) certainly it is not by sight [strictly speaking] that one sees that one sees 
[but it is by something that accompanies sight] 


and (3) certainly one does not discriminate? and is not capable of discrimi- 
nating that sweet things are different from white things either by taste or by 
sight or by both, but by some common part of all the sense organs; for there 
is a single perceptual capacity, and the controlling sense organ is one, but the 
being of the perception is different for each genus [of special perceptible], e.g. 
for sound and colour; and this is present most of all together with the sense 
organ of touch, for the latter can exist separately from the other sense organs, 
but the others are inseparable from it (these things have been treated in the 
studies on the soul); hence it is clear that waking and sleep are affections of 
that sense organ.” 


?5 This interpretation is in line with Gregorić (2007), 193-199, who argues convincingly 
that the common sense is not responsible for the perception of the common sensibles. 

2” Rather than ‘which belongs to all of [the five senses]’, e.g. Johansen (2006), 271. 

?* Gregorié (2007), 166 welcomes an emendation suggested by David Sedley who, 
Gregorić reports, proposed xove instead of xpivet (probably with 5% excised). Gregorić 
also proposes to excise xpívet altogether. 

? De somno et vigilia 2, 455a12-26: “Enel Ò’ ómápyet cad’ Exdotyy aloO9noty TO uév TL 
itov, TS dé xt xotvóv, iov nev olov TH Ser Tò ópáv, THO’ &xof TÒ dxovery, Kal Taig AM AG 
Exdoty Kate Toy QÒTÒV TpdTOY, zoTI OE ctc Kal kov) DÜvaus dxoXov0o0ca náo, À Kal 
dti óp Kal dxover aicOdvetat (où yàp dy TH ye Set Opa Sti Spa, Kal xplvet Oh kal Sdvata 
xptvetv Ott Etepa TH yÀvxéa TOV Aeux@v oce yevoel oŬTe der oUve dudoiv, ANd Twi xov 
uoplw Tov aid8ytyplwv &má&vvov- got nev yàp pia alcOyorc, Kai TO KUpLov æioOnThpiov £v, 
16 Ò’ elvat aicOycet tod yévouc Exdotov Érepov, olov Vépou Kal ypwpatoc), Toro Ò’ dua TH 
anTIK® uddota drépyer (TodTO èv yàp ywpileTat TOV Mwy aicOytyplwv, THD’ 4M TovTOV 
axaprota, eipytar dé wept adtay év rois Tepi yuyñs Bewphuaoiv), bavepèy tolvuv 6tt todtov 
ott ráDoc  eypyyopats Kal 6 ünrvoç. Transl. Gregorić (2007), 164-5, modified. 
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However, as my additions between brackets suggest, it is possible to read (2) as 
supporting my interpretation that sight strictly speaking, i.e., in its ordinary mode 
of seeing colours, is not responsible for seeing that we see, in agreement with the 
whole of DA 111 1-2 — nevertheless sight is responsible when taken in its extended 
sense. On this reading paragraph (2) has the function of highlighting that this 
common power is something that accompanies the senses?? Paragraph (3) sug- 
gests that at least the discrimination of different sensibles requires ‘some common 
part of all the sense organs’. Indeed, all perceptibles are discriminated one from 
the other without exception, so there must be a single capacity that accompanies 
all of them, as Aristotle claims in paragraph (1). This commonness, I take it, is then 
supported by referring to the presence of a single perceptual capacity, and a single 
controlling organ. In other words, it is hardly a surprise that all sense organs have 
something in common, because they also relate to a single perceptual capacity and 
a single controlling organ, sc., the heart (though to each of these in different ways). 
This is not to say that the heart, or the common power mentioned in paragraph 
(1), is all of a sudden responsible for discrimination. Rather, Aristotle is working 
towards the explanation of sleep and waking at the end of this passage, by a single 
organ that controls the senses. His mention of awareness and discrimination here 
serves to introduce the common significance of such a sense organ which affects 
all senses at once — even though this is unlike the role of anything ‘common’ in 
awareness and discrimination. For instance, the single perceptual capacity is dif- 
ferentiated depending on the perceptible it is concerned with in acts of perception 
that occur in different sense organs. 

Where, then, does sensing that we see and hear reside? Aristotle speaks of a 
common power in all senses, states that discrimination requires ‘some common 
part of all sense organs’, and specifies that for each kind of perceptible the being 
of the perceptual capacity is different. We should note that in general De somno 
et vigilia discusses a common capacity, which leaves open the possibility that the 
functions that accompany all senses will occur in actuality in each sense organ 
each time when this common capacity is actualised, in different modes of being." 
Awareness of seeing and hearing, too, as we have seen, has relevance only with 
regard to actual instances of perception, and could therefore occur in each of the 


°° The notion of accompaniment seems difficult to square with either the modern type/ 
token and first/second order of awareness distinctions as deployed by Johansen (2006) 258- 
260. I believe that the debate over the so-called ‘activity’ versus ‘capacity’ reading of our 
chapter may be less relevant, too. For this debate see Caston (2002), 768-775, criticised by 
Johansen (2006), 240-1, who is followed by Gregorié (2007), 178 n. 4, 189 n. 25. If awareness 
accompanies each act of perception, this can be described as both a capacity of percep- 
tion (as the term öyıç instead of ópactc suggests), and an activity that occurs in the act of 
perception, residing in numerically the same activity of sensation which is located in the 
sense organ, while different in being from the activities of both the sense and the sensible. 

31 Cf. De sensu 7, 449a2-20. 
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senses as something that accompanies the act of (e.g.) sight or hearing. It is no 
accident that in DA IN 2, 425b26-426a26 Aristotle specifies that the single act of 
perception resides in the sense organ, and in 426a27-b7 that acts of sight, hearing 
etc. are Adyot on a limited range. These Adyot exist in the sense organs, too? Fi- 
nally, if we were to shift awareness to a common sense located in the heart, would 
not the argument be open to the charge of infinite regress we have analysed above? 
Why stop at the common sense? Or why assume that awareness is implicit in the 
activity of the common sense rather than in the activity of each of the senses??? 

Awareness of non-seeing and non-hearing, e.g. when 'seeing' darkness and 
strong light neither of which are visible strictly speaking, is covered by this in- 
terpretation: the sense organ tries to see, in different ways, and notices its failing. 
Gregorié, in correspondence, objects that Aristotle's ‘theory of dreams in De somno 
et vigilia is built on the premiss that in sleep we are not aware that our senses are 
inactive; because this awareness fails us, we are deceived into thinking that we 
actually see or hear people or horses that appear to us in dreams’, and objects 
that my theory does not allow of awareness of this inactivity of the senses. I agree 
with his account of De somno et vigilia, but it seems only to support my reading 
that such awareness rests with the individual senses: if the controlling sense organ 
switches them off causing sleep, they can no longer provide us with awareness that 
we are not actually seeing and hearing anything while we are dreaming, and the 
single sense organ is affected in different ways. 

That awareness is always closely related to the actuality that resides in the sense 
organs, is confirmed when we see that Aristotle is content, in Physics v11.2, with a 
minimal kind of awareness, i.e., the awareness that makes the difference between 
animate and inanimate life: 


Thus we say that a thing is altered by becoming hot or sweet or thick or dry 
or white; and we make these assertions alike of what is inanimate and of what 
is animate, and further, where animate things are in question, we make them 
both of the parts that have no power of sense-perception and of the senses 
themselves. For in a way even the senses undergo alteration, since actual per- 
ception is a motion through the body in the course of which the sense is af- 
fected in a certain way. 


?? Cf. DA II 11, 42422415; II 12, 424a25-28. See e.g. Ward (1988), Bradshaw (1997). 

°° Cf. Johansen (2006), 272; pace Gregorić (2007), 179, who argues that the activity of 
the individual senses and of the activity of the common sense are different, whereby the 
former suggests the possibility of infinite regress, the latter does not because it would be 
useless. But precisely because it is a different activity in a different location, it invites the 
same kind of regress as envisaged in DA 111 2. My interpretation aims at staying closer to 
Aristotle’s answer to the regress argument by emphasizing that the activity of awareness is 
a different aspect of the same activity that is the act of perception. 
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Thus the animate is capable of every kind of alteration of which the inanimate 
is capable; but the inanimate is not capable of every kind of alteration of which 
the animate is capable, since it is not capable of alteration in respect of the 
senses: moreover the inanimate does not notice (hav@dvet) that it is being af- 
fected, whereas the animate does notice (où A}avOdveu), though there is nothing 
to prevent that also the animate does not notice [it] when the alteration does 
not concern the senses.** 


Actual perception implies an alteration (&JAo(octc), an affection (n&80oc) of the 
senses. Animate beings, in contrast to inanimate ones, notice that such alterations 
occur in their senses (unless such alterations do not concern the senses so that 
they escape notice anyway). This is the threshold experience that differentiates the 
living from the non-living, or animals from plants. Indeed, according to Aris- 
totle no sensation can possibly escape our notice in this sense? This sober notion 
of perceptual awareness does not require a separate reflexive act of sight upon 
itself?" nor does it need the common sense as a separate sense located in the heart. 

So how did Aristotle face the Charmides challenge with respect to sensation? 
He endorses Plato's view that acts of sensation are always directed at a particular 
object. He stretches the notion of perception to make room for an entire set of 
perceptual activities beyond straightforward sensation. One of these is sensing 
that we see and hear, which accompanies all acts of sensation. I have argued that 
we may construe this as an activity of perception that each sense shares with all 
others, an activity that coincides numerically with straightforward sensation, 
while being different from it in being. Thus, in perception instances of 'x of x' do 
not give rise to separate acts by a different sense, or to an infinite regress. 'Sensing 


?* Phys. vit 2, 244b6-245a2: Tadta yap ¿oTi náðN Tic dnorxeuévnc TOLdTYTOS 7| yàp 
Ospuatvóuevov à YXvxcatvóuevov 7] cox votuevov à Énpaivéuevor À AcuKatvonevov &Morodabat 
gamer, duolws TÓ ve &Yuyov Kal TO EuYuyoy héyovtes, Kal TaAW Tv Euptywv TÁ TE uÙ 
aicOncucà cv pepOv Kal adrès Tks aicOrjcetc. &Morodvtat yap voc Kal al aicOycetc À 
yàp olo9nctc 7| Kat’ &vépyeurv kivnois ¿oti OU Tod cuatoc, Tacyovans TI TIS aicOicews. 
Kad’ dca uèv ody TO dYyvyov AMorottat, Kal TS Eupuyor, xaO óca dé x6 Euuyov, où KaTH 
TAdTA mévra TÒ &uyov (où yàp &ovodtat Kate THs aicOrjcets)- Kal TO èv AavOdvel, TO d’ 
od AavOdver mdoyov. ovddéy DE kwAVEL Kal TO Eupoxov avOdvery, Stay yù KATH tàs aioGhoeus 
yiyyntar ù &Motwors. Transl. Revor modified. 

35 Cf. DA 11 12, 424a32-424b2: despite their soul, plants do not perceive because they 
have no mean (ueoótnc) of their own and cannot receive forms; consequently, they are 
merely affected (by, e.g., heat) along with their matter. 

36 Cf. Sens. 2, 437a27-8; 7, 448a26-30; EN IX 9, 1170a16-19. As Aristotle affirms in the 
latter passage, to notice that we perceive and think is to notice that we are; for a human 
being to be means to exercise its soul capacities to the full. For this aspect of awareness 
and its ethical consequences, see EN Ix 9 to which I hope to return on another occasion; cf. 
Annick Stevens in this volume. For a different interpretation see Johansen (2006), 263-266. 

7 Cf. Metaph. T 5, 1010b35-37. 
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that we see and hear’ are instances of the general fact that living beings notice it 
when their senses are qualitatively altered in a way specific to sense organs. Thus 
‘sensing that we see’ never loses touch with the perceived object. This part of Soc- 
rates’ argument against Critias fails after all. 

If this is Aristotle’s account of sensing that we perceive, is there a compatible 
account of sensing that we think? We need this to get closer to the Platonic in- 
terest in having knowledge about ourselves. Does Aristotle apply the same solution 
of ‘x of x’ phrases to cases of thinking? 

At De anima 111 4, 429b26 Aristotle explicitly raises the question whether the 
mind (vod) is itself an object of thought. This problem is the second of two prob- 
lems that Aristotle raises concerning the mind, because they seem to defeat the 
parallel between perception and thought which he has been pursuing in his treat- 
ment of thinking. The first problem concerns affection (nécyetv). If the mind is 
altogether separate and without affection as Anaxagoras believed, how can it be 
affected in any way when receiving its objects — on the assumption that thinking 
is being affected like perceiving is (cf. 429b22-26). To cut an intricate argument 
short, the answer is that 'affection' here reduces to the transition from potentiality 
to actuality as experienced by the mind when it starts thinking about its objects. 
The mind is in a sense the knowables potentially, but never in actuality, before it 
thinks (429b29-4302a2). 

The second runs as follows: 


.. and furthermore, [one could raise the problem] whether [the mind] is itself 
also knowable. For either ‘mind’ applies to the other things, if it is not knowable 
itself in virtue of something else (cat’&XXo) and the knowable is a single thing; 
or it will have something mixed which makes it knowable in the same way as 
the other things. (...) 


And it is itself knowable in the same way as the other things. For in the case of 
things without matter that which thinks (to vooüy) and the thing thought (tò 
voovuevoy) are the same: theoretical knowledge and that which is known in that 
way are the same. We must look into the fact that it does not always think. But 
in things that have matter each of the knowables is potentially. So that ‘mind’ 
does not apply to them (for without matter the mind of such things is poten- 
tially), but 'knowable' applies to it.** 

?* DA III 4, 429b26-29; 430a2-9: "Ert Ò’ ei vontòç Kal adtéc; à yàp voic &Motg vos 
drdpéet, el uy Kat’ Mo adrèç vontdc, £v 86 vi TÒ vonrdv Elder, T] Leutyuévoy Ti et 6 moret 
VONTÒV adtov bomep TAMA. 430a2-9: Kal QÙTÒG OE VONTÓG &oxty WoTEP TH vonté. &r uev yàp 
TÕV dveu ÜÀrc TÒ adTS EoTL TÒ voobv Kal TÒ vootuevov- Ù yàp émioTAun f, 9eopr cuc? Kai TO 
obcoc EmtaTHTOV TÒ adTS £otty (ro dE uù del vosiv TÒ aitov émioxemTéov). èv DE xoic ëyovow 
DAny duvéuer Exactov Zot THY vontév. WaT’ Exeivols ëv ody DmepEEL vob (veu yxp DAYS 
Jovauç 6 vods THY TOLOUTWY), Exeivy DE TO vowróv dndpEel. 
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At first sight the question whether the mind is itself knowable (voytog xoi adtéc) 
seems to be a different question from the one we dealt with above, viz., whether 
sight senses itself, or whether another sense does. However, when we take the 
whole argument into consideration, Aristotle's treatment of the question whether 
the mind is itself an object of thought (vontév) bears a number of similarities to the 
question what it is that senses that sight is seeing. Let us see how the similarities 
may help clarify the dense text quoted above. In both cases: 


1. the choice is between the faculty itself, or some 'outside' observer — in the 
case of sight, one of the other senses; in the case of the mind, another mind. 


2. difficulties are raised for the 'outside' observer — in the case of sight, sensing 
the same object twice, the threat of a regress, and the need for colour. In the 
case of mind the unwelcome consequence that 'the other things' will have 
mind. 


Here we run up against the limits of the parallel between our two cases: whereas 
‘sensing’ suggested one of the four other senses, there is no plurality of noetic 
capacities to choose from. Hence, I suggest, Aristotle resorts to the objects that 
are being thought as the only candidates. Since mind has been shown to have 
everything as its object? the consequence of this argument would seem to be that 
in order for mind itself to be an object of thought, everything must have a mind 
(or perhaps rather: ‘mind’ must apply to everything else, in so far as it thinks the 
mind as its object). As it stands (without Aristotle's distinction between actuality 
and potentiality) that result is surely baffling. 


3. part of the puzzle hinges on the question whether one of the concepts in- 
volved is ‘a single thing in kind’ or allows for differentiation — 'seeing' or 
'sensing by sight' causes problems unless it is allowed that the single act of 
sight combines the actualities of more than one perceptual capacity. Simi- 
larly, in thinking the baffling result only obtains when the mind is (i) not 
itself knowable in virtue of something else (Kat’ 4X\o), and (ii) ‘knowable’ is 
something one in kind. 


The alternative view which Aristotle adds, 'or it will have something mixed which 
makes it knowable in the same way as the other things’ saves (ii) to the expense of 
(i). If mind had a mixed character,“ that would make it possible for it to be 'know- 


°° DA II 4, 429a18-24: ‘It is necessary for the mind to be unmixed (yñ) since it thinks 


everything, as Anaxagoras says, in order to prevail, i.e. in order to know. For something 
alien that appears alongside obstructs and refracts. Therefore its only nature is nothing but 
this, that it is potentially. So the so-called mind of the soul (I call mind that by which the 
soul reasons and supposes) is none of the beings in actuality before thinking’. 

*° As opposed to Anaxagoras’ àytyf, (40517) or py evi uv eet xotvôy (429b23-4). Cf 
DA III 5, 430218; Metaph. A 8, 989b15; Phys. VIN 5, 256b25-27. 
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able’ in the same sense as everything else. What does Aristotle mean by a mixed 
character? The notion of kat’ &X\o points to a useful parallel in ac L.8 which states 
in the more general vocabulary of motion what applies in our cases, too: 


Again, what is the mover (tò xtvodv)? For if it is something else, it is passive. But 
if everything is itself mover, it will either be divided, in one respect (kat’ äko) 
mover, in another (xat’ &\0) moved, or opposites will belong to it in the same 
respect (xoà Tadté), and matter will not only be one in number but also one 
potentially.” 


Applied to our passage, this would mean that if the knowable were mixed, i.e., di- 
vided into a knowing and a knowable part, then the mind would be knowing and 
knowable at the same time though in different respects; if not, we have a plain con- 
tradiction. Aristotle could not tolerate the contradiction, but a mixed character 
of the mind was also unattractive to him because he had embraced Anaxagoras’ 
notion of an unmixed mind several times in the De anima. Therefore Aristotle 
chose instead to keep the unity of mind at the expense of the unity of ‘knowable’. 
The differentiation of ‘knowable’ is possible by means of Aristotle’s distinction 
between potentiality and actuality — which recalls pA 111 2, 425b26-426a26. 

As it happens, the answer to the first aporia (DA 111 4, 429b29-430a2) has just re- 
vealed that the mind is in a way potentially the objects of thought until it thinks. In 
the answer to the second aporia, Aristotle adds that each of the objects of thought 
exists only potentially when it is in the things that have matter. This implies that it 
is only when the mind thinks its objects that the objects of thought come to exist 
actually as objects of thought in the mind, and the mind is actually the objects of 
thought. Now Aristotle can have it both ways. He removes the awkward result that 
everything is mind by pointing out that before mind thinks, mind does not belong 
to the objects of thought because these exist in mere potentiality. At the same time 
there is a way in which mind is itself knowable: while mind thinks, an identity is 
achieved between that which knows and that which is known, at least in the do- 
main of things without matter, such as the objects of true knowledge (émioTtun). 
Because in those cases there is no longer any distinction between mind and its 
objects, mind is literally itself knowable ‘in the same way as the knowables’ from 
which it can no longer be distinguished.” 

The issue is not that the mind is aware that it is thinking its objects. The 
problem concerns the objects of thinking, in this case mind itself. The mind can 


4 ac I 8, 326b2-6:"Ett dE ti TÒ Kivody; ei nev yàp Etepor, mabytixdy- ei 9^ adtd adtd 


Exaotoy, 7| Oiaipetov Zotar, KAT’ HALO Lev xivobv Kat’ do dé KivodpEvor, Ñ KATH TAdTd 
tavavtio om pEet, Kai h PAY od uóvov dpiOu@ £oxo ula, X. Kal duvéuer. Transl. Revor. 

+ One question remains: if this is so, why does mind not always think? I leave that 
problem and its solution for another occasion. 
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only be an object of thought during an act of thought in which it has become com- 
pletely indistinguishable from its objects, and as much an object of thought as a 
thinking mind. 

So in DA 111 4 we learn that the mind is affected in a special way by an object 
of thought; there is a single actuality constituting the actuality of both mind and 
its object which thus become one. Thinking, too, signifies more than one thing 
in other ways: the mind can focus on composites as such, or pick out essences or 
indivisibles; in the same way it distinguishes mathematical objects from the com- 
posites they exist in There is no need to have recourse to a different capacity for 
each case: each time it is the same capacity which is active in a different mode of 
being. In sum: both the structure of the ‘x of x’ problem and the ingredients of the 
solution are the same for perception and thought. 

However, it is precisely this solution which becomes the problem in Aristo- 
tle’s famous section on the highest principle as a thinking intellect in Metaphysics 
A 9." The problem is what the divine intellect thinks in its eternal act of thought. 
Since this divine thinking can only be the most precious and best of things if it 
thinks itself, Aristotle is forced to conclude: 


Therefore it must be itself that thought thinks (since it is the most excellent of 
things), and its thinking is a thinking about thinking. 


But evidently knowledge and perception and opinion and deliberation have 
always something else as their object, and themselves only by the way (év 


ma pépyo).^ 


The argument of Metaph. À 9 leads Aristotle to the conclusion that divine thinking 
has itself as its object. Aristotle now has to raise the objection that usually knowl- 
edge, and perception, opinion and deliberation, have something else as their ob- 
ject, and themselves only as a side-effect. This description nicely captures what 
Aristotle identified as the awareness that accompanies acts of sight in De somno 
et vigilia (quoted above). We saw that in instances of perception and thinking the 
puzzling 'x of x' phrases were solved by insisting on the fact that each act of per- 
ception is directed at something else as its object, while at the same time the sense 
organ, in virtue of a different capacity that is actualized at the same time in nu- 


# Cf. DA III 6. 

^* For a more detailed interpretation of this chapter Brunschwig (2000) and Kosman 
(2000) are indispensable. I cannot do justice to their subtlety within the confines of this 
paper. 

** Metaph. À 9, 1074b33-35: Ab16v dpa voei, eimep éoTi TO KPATLOTOV, Kal ÉOTW À vónar 
vornsews vénois. daivetat 0^ del Mov  émioTun Kal 7 alaOyors ka | dEa Kal 7| didvora, 
adtis 9^ év Tapépyw. Transl. Revor. 
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merically the same act, harbours a further activity by which it is noticed that this 
activity, directed at this object, occurs. 

In Metaphysics À 9 Aristotle finds himself with an instance of an x of x’ ac- 
tivity (divine thinking thinking itself) he himself created. This time, however, he 
cannot solve the problem by insisting on the object of thought without jeopard- 
izing the supremacy of divine thinking, or so it seems. Here is his way out: 


We answer that in some cases the knowledge is the object. In the productive 
sciences (if we abstract from the matter) the substance in the sense of essence, 
and in the theoretical sciences the formula or the act of thinking, is the object. 
As, then, thought and the object of thought are not different in the case of 
things that have not matter, they will be the same, i.e. the thinking will be one 
with the object of its thought.*® 


The similarity with the ‘x of x’ problem turns out to be only superficial: in thinking 
immaterial objects — which applies to divine thinking, if anything — the object 
simply is the thinking. We recognize the solution to a similar problem in human 
thinking addressed in DA 111 4. But if in divine thinking the object is the thinking, 
a final question crops up: 


A further question is left — whether the object of the thought is composite; for 
if it were, thought would change in passing from part to part of the whole. We 
answer that everything which has not matter is indivisible. As human thought, 
or rather the thought of composite objects, is in a certain period of time (for it 
does not possess the good at this moment or that, but its best, being something 
different from it, is attained only in a whole period of time), so throughout eter- 
nity is the thinking which has itself for its object." 


Composition has to be rejected to exclude change from the divine intellect. For- 
tunately division does not apply to immaterial entities. Human thinking may 
then serve as the model for the divine: as human thinking attains its best only 
over a limited period of time, because it is itself different from the good, so divine 


** Metaph. À 9, 1074b38-1075a5: "H én’éviwv 7 &rto cju TÒ Tp&ypa, Emi pev TOY Tom- 
tuv &veu ÜÀnc  oùoia Kal Td TI HY elvat, ext òè THV Üeopricucov 6 Aóyoc TO rpdyux Kal À 
voyots; ody Etépov ody Óvcoc toO voouuévou Kal TOD vod, dou uù Uv Exel, TÒ adTd Ecco, Kal 
à vónctc TH voouuévo uia. Transl. Revor. 

^ Metaph. À 9, 1075a5-10:"Et1 97] Acineta nopia, ei cUvPetov TO vooduevov. ueTaBAMor 
yàp &v &v rois uépeot TOD dhov. 7| ddialpetov næv TO uù Exov Any — WoTtep 6 &kvOpoyrtvoc vobc 
7| 6 ye tv cuvOévov Eye £y Tvi y póvo (où yàp Eye TÒ ed £v THÔ Ñ £v To, ANY èv 6 col TO 
&pio'cov, dv Mo Tt) — obtoc Ò’ Eye adTH adThc 7] vónotc TOV &ravca ai@ve. Transl. Revor. 
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thinking is always at its best because it has the best possible thing, i.e., itself, for 
its object. 

It turns out that even the notorious case of thinking of thinking is not self- 
reflexive in a more robust sense than any ‘x of x’ activity is, despite the interest in 
this passage as Aristotle’s confirmation of the Delphic maxim. Divine thinking 
of thinking is feasible because in this exceptional case the thinking is simply the 
direct object of the activity — accompanied, I presume, by the awareness that at- 
taches to every activity of the kind. 


In the end, then, ‘knowledge of knowledge’ turns out to be a perfectly coherent 
notion, which can be rescued from Socrates’ argument in the Charmides without 
sacrificing the phenomenal awareness of perception and thought. This should 
not be surprising: Aristotle recognizes the ethical importance of self-knowledge 
and self-assessment. In his ethical writings we recognize the same care for the 
soul that Socrates voiced in the First Alcibiades and Charmides. Aristotle, too, 
advises us on how to achieve a whole range of virtues, and how to maintain them 
throughout our life in order to be truly happy — from the more mundane civic 
virtues up to the highest intellectual virtues of knowledge and wisdom. Moreover, 
in his famous books on friendship (EN viti-1x), Aristotle gives full thrust to the 
dialogue between souls which is perhaps the only way for us mortals to keep the 
care for our soul at appropriately high levels. Indeed, it is only in the Nicomachean 
Ethics that we find ‘we perceive that we perceive’ (xic@avoueba ott aicfavouela) 
hand in hand with ‘we think that we think’ (vooüuev ötı vooÿuev)"* — not in the De 
anima, which deals with soul as the cause of life in both animals and human be- 
ings. It is only fitting that Aristotle, by drawing attention to the ethical purposes 
of awareness, would thereby acknowledge Socrates’ insistence in the Charmides 
that knowledge of knowledge must have a benefit for mankind. Surely, Aristotle’s 
awareness is capable of serving such purposes in the Nicomachean Ethics. 

To late ancient Platonists, on the contrary, matters would look rather less sat- 
isfactory. In their curriculum they would encounter Aristotle’s ethics before the 
De anima, so that a detailed discussion of self-knowledge in this work on the soul 
would be greatly missed in the author who contributed so much to ‘the clear and 
unadulterated knowledge of ourselves determined in scientific terms and securely 
established by causal reasoning"? Fortunately, passages such as we have discussed 
provided ample occasion for elaboration on issues that Aristotle did not address in 
the De anima. As so often, the authoritative but rather creative interpretation by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias served them well. However, the full story of self-aware- 


^* Cf. EN IX 9, 1170a13-b19, esp. a29-32. 
^? So Proclus as quoted above, p. 49. 
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ness and self-knowledge in later ancient philosophy is yet to be written. Ifwe come 
to realise that some of our modern enthusiasm for Aristotle has more in common 
with late ancient constructions of Peripatetic thought than with Aristotle himself, 
we shall also learn more about ourselves. 


ARISTOTELIAN IMAGINATION 
AND THE EXPLANATION OF BEHAVIOR 


Joel Yurdin 


The importance of imagination (pavtacta) in Aristotle’s psychology can hardly 
be overstated. Aristotle appeals to it in explaining a wide variety of psycholog- 
ical phenomena, including perceiving, concept acquisition, thinking, memory, 
deliberate remembering, the formation of desires, and dreaming. Imagination is 
also crucial for the explanation of pursuit and avoidance behavior, particularly in 
non-human animals. It is so important, in fact, that Aristotle claims, in the first 
chapter of the Metaphysics, that non-human animals ‘live by episodes of imagina- 
tion and memories’ (980b26).' 

But what, exactly, is imagination? In light of the diverse roles imagination is ex- 
pected to play in Aristotle’s psychology, this question presents a formidable chal- 
lenge to interpreters. And the challenge is compounded by the fact that none of 
the extant texts offers a sustained discussion of imagination;? the interpreter must 
cobble together a theory from remarks scattered in various texts on various topics. 
This challenge has proved so great that some interpreters have given up on finding 
any unitary cognitive work for imagination to do, suggesting instead that ‘imagi- 
nation’ marks out a family of functions, whose members are connected through a 
variety of similarities.’ 

I, on the other hand, am an optimist: I believe that there is a unity in the way 
imagination operates across the many contexts in which it is employed. But iden- 
tifying that unity is not my task in this paper. My aim is instead to clarify the way 
imagination operates in ove important context in which it is employed — the ex- 
planation of behavior. At the end of the paper I will make a suggestion about how 
my interpretation could be extended to embrace another important theoretical 
context in which imagination is involved — the acquisition of grasps of universals. 


* Translations are my own, except where noted. 

? The closest one comes to such a discussion is part of the third chapter of Book 111 of 
DA, and this hardly offers a detailed view. 

? See, for example, Schofield (1992), 256 and 277: ‘But my chief point remains this: in- 
vestigation of DA 111 3 indicates that Aristotle’s davtacia is a loose-knit, family concept. 
So we should expect that in its appearances elsewhere in his psychology its different ele- 
ments are variously picked out or woven into fresh patterns’, and: ‘My intention, however, 
has been to show reason to celebrate Aristotle’s pioneering treatment of the imagination. 
The great virtue of his account is its recognition of the range of psychological phenomena 
which deserve to be associated in this familial concept’. 
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Though behavior is only one of several contexts in which Aristotle appeals to 
imagination, it is a good context with which to begin. This is because imagination 
is involved in both human behavior and non-human animal behavior, and it is 
useful to begin the investigation by considering imagination’s work in non-human 
animals. Mature human cognition, suffused as it is with rational and linguistic ca- 
pacities, involves complications that obscure the core work of imagination. Non- 
human animal cognition does not involve these complications and therefore offers 
a clearer window into imagination’s core work. 

In the first section of the essay I present a means of investigating imagination 
that I call “The Explanatory Approach’. The Explanatory Approach tries to make 
sense of the cognitive roles imagination plays by considering the explanatory re- 
quirements that motivate imagination’s introduction in Aristotle’s psychological 
theory. In the second section I identify several basic psychological phenomena 
that couldn't be explained by a psychological theory consisting only of perception 
(tio@nois) and intellect (vodc). The third section considers why imagination is a 
suitable capacity for doing this explanatory work. The key feature of imaginative 
states (bavträouata) — the psychological states one has when imagination is ex- 
ercised — is that imaginative states can be retained and associated with one an- 
other. I argue that imaginative states' having this feature, which perceptual states 
(xicĝńuarta) lack, is grounded in a difference in the relational characters of im- 
aginative states and perceptual states. The fourth section appeals to the fact that 
imaginative states can be retained and grouped to explain imagination's roles in 
behavior. And the fifth section shows how this interpretation of imagination can 
be extended to imagination's roles in the acquisition of grasps of universals. 


1. THE EXPLANATORY APPROACH 

How should one inquire into the cognitive work of imagination? One natural ap- 
proach is to focus on the experiential character — the ‘what it’s like’ — of imagina- 
tive states. Perhaps imaginative states exhibit a distinctive experiential character, 
and Aristotle introduces imagination to account for states with this character. 
This experiential approach is particularly tempting because Aristotle ascribes im- 
agination to the general perceptual capacity and appeals to it to explain dreaming, 
and it is natural to many contemporary readers to emphasize the experiential 
character of perceptual episodes and dreams. One problem, however, with this 
experiential approach to imagination is the variety of phenomena that imagina- 
tion is called on to explain. It is exceedingly hard to find a psychological state that 
has both a distinctive experiential character and is present in perceiving, concept 
acquisition, thinking, memory, deliberate remembering, the formation of desires, 
and dreaming. 
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A better approach to imagination, at least at the outset, is to focus on the theo- 
retical or explanatory roles that imagination is to play in Aristotle’s psychology. 
Reflection on the experiential character of mental life may not be the main reason 
Aristotle introduces imagination; he may introduce it because he thinks it is nec- 
essary to adequately explain all the psychological phenomena that an adequate 
theory should explain. Instead of focusing on the experiential character of imagi- 
native states, the explanatory approach considers the explanatory demands that 
imagination is intended to meet. Attention to these explanatory demands will en- 
able us to see the core cognitive work of imagination.* 

What, then, are the explanatory requirements that motivate the introduction of 
imagination? One way to pursue this question is to think about the other cognitive 
capacities in Aristotle's theory, and ask what couldn't be explained just by appeal 
to these capacities. The main cognitive capacities in Aristotle's theory are per- 
ception (ais@nois) and intellect (vodç) 5 Why does he introduce another capacity? 
What explanatory work is imagination to do that cannot be done, in non-human 
animals, by perception or, in humans, by perception and intellect? 


2. WHAT COULDN'T BE DONE WITH ONLY PERCEPTION 

AND INTELLECT? 
The explanatory need for an additional capacity is easiest to see in the case of 
non-human animals. Non-human animals have perception, but lack intellect. 
But perception («iono1s) alone, on the conception of perception here under con- 


^ Caston (1996) and Lorenz (2006) also offer treatments of imagination oriented around 
the explanatory demands imagination is intended to meet. Caston (1996) focuses on imagi- 
nation's role in solving the problem of error — 'the problem of explaining how the content 
of mental states could ever diverge from what is actually in the world' (21). Lorenz (2006) 
focuses on imagination's role in non-rational motivation. 

* Desire (ôpeËiç) is, of course, also a cognitive capacity, in the sense that the exercise 
of it involves being cognitively or intentionally directed at something. I leave it out here 
because I don't think it has a fundamental role to play in explaining how humans acquire 
the cognitive content that they acquire. For Aristotle, perception, imagination and intel- 
lect explain how one has the cognitive resources that figure in episodes of the exercise of 
desire. Desire doesn't have a significant role to play in explaining how one comes to have 
the resources that figure in episodes ofthe exercise of perception, imagination, or intellect. 

* Aristotle says in De Insomniis that the faculty of imagination (ro bayraotixév) and 
the general perceptual faculty (tò aio@ntixév) are the same, but differ in being (1, 459a15- 
17). In asking what explanatory demands could not be met in non-human animals by per- 
ception (xicOvctc) and in humans by perception and intellect (voÿc), I am asking about a 
conception of perception that doesn't include imagination. What couldn't be explained 
by an appeal to perception (or, in humans, perception and intellect) that does not include 
imagination? 
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sideration, could not explain all the cognitive aspects of animal behavior. One 
reason that perception alone couldn't explain animal behavior is that, for Aris- 
totle, perceptual states (aic8juata), which are the psychological states one has 
when perception is exercised, are momentary. When, for example, the animal sees 
an instance of red, it has a perceptual state about an instance of red. When it 
ceases to see, or sees something else, it ceases to have a perceptual state about an 
instance of red. What is the textual evidence for the claim that perceptual states 
(aic8yjuata), as Aristotle conceives of them, only persist during the perceptual en- 
counter between perceiver and object of perception? One piece of evidence is Ar- 
istotle’s claim that the actuality of the sense object (tò aic9ytdv) and the actuality 
of the sense faculty are one, and the actualities exist for the same duration and go 
out of existence at the same time: 


Since the actualities of the sensible object and of the sensitive faculty are one 
actuality in spite of the difference between their modes of being, actual hearing 
and actual sounding appear and disappear from existence at one and the same 
moment, and so actual savour and actual tasting, etc., while as potentialities 
one of them may exist without the other. (Trans. J. Smith)’ 


Aristotle’s idea here is that the perceptual awareness of, say, an instance of red and 
the red physical object’s being actually red (and not merely potentially red) are one 
item, which comes into existence with the beginning of the perceptual encounter 
and goes out of existence with the end of it. Perceptual states are the states one 
has when some sense is actualized with respect to some sense object. Perceptual 
states, in other words, are what one has when one is, for example, seeing the red- 
ness of an object in one’s environment, or tasting the sweetness of an object. Since 
a sense is actualized with respect to a sense object only during the perceptual 
encounter between the perceiver and the sense object, perceptual states only exist 
during the perceptual encounter between the perceiver and the sense object. 

Because perceptual states only exist during perceptual encounters, if animals 
were to have only perception, the only way their minds could be directed at things 
in the world would be by perceiving them. That cognitive limit would have disas- 
trous consequences for the animal’s prospects for long-term survival. The animal 
wouldn't be able to desire the prey, unless the prey were in its perceptual environ- 
ment. And the animal wouldn't be able to desire to avoid the predator, unless the 
predator were in its perceptual environment.’ 


? DA III 2, 426a15-19: ¿tel 08 uia uév ¿oTi évépyeux f| co aicOnTOd Kal Tod aicOyTIKOd, TO 


9' eivat Écepov, ävéykn dua dOs(pea Ba rai calerOou thv obtw keyouévnv dor Kal odor, 
Kal yopov 97] Kai yedou, Kal cà Xa. duolws. TH OE Kath SdvaULY ).eyópeva, OdK &váyxan. 

* I don't mean to suggest that, on Aristotle’s view, non-human animals cognize things 
as prey or as a predator. The point is rather that non-human animals can desire, and desire 
to avoid, items even when they aren't perceiving those items. 
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Perception (aic@yo1c) alone could not explain non-human animals’ non-per- 
ceptual cognition. Is perception alone even adequate for explaining non-human 
animals’ perceptual awareness?’ I think it is not, and the reason why it is not is 
that it could not explain non-human animals' perceptual awareness of bundles of 
sensible features. Though it is an open question whether, for Aristotle, non-human 
animals can cognize the blueberry as a blueberry, they can certainly cognize a 
blue, round, small, sweet, pleasant. One might argue that an animal's perceptual 
awareness of a blue, round, small, sweet, pleasant could be explained just by appeal 
to perception. The animal, one might claim, could be seeing and tasting simulta- 
neously and thereby cognize all the features mentioned. I doubt that, in ordinary 
cases of seeing and tasting, this is possible. How, while the animal is tasting the 
blueberry, is it at the same time having perceptual states of its color? But I needn't 
take a stand on whether this is possible, because even if it is possible, there is 
another kind of perceptual awareness that couldn't be accounted for by percep- 
tion alone. The animal can be perceptually aware of a blue, round, small, sweet, 
pleasant even when it isn't touching or tasting the item, but is some distance away 
from it and is only seeing its features. It is, of course, vital that the animal can 
be perceptually aware of the berry's sweetness and pleasantness even when the 
animal is some distance from the berry — this awareness is part of what explains 
the animal's moving toward the berry. Could perception alone facilitate this sort 
of perceptual awareness?'? The animal's awareness of sweet and pleasant can't be 
explained by the exercise of taste, since the animal isn't tasting. This is a case of 
incidental perception." 

Whether this kind of perceptual awareness can be explained by appeal only to 
perception depends, then, on whether incidental perception, or, rather, this sort of 
incidental perception, can be explained by appeal only to perception. I think that 
this sort of incidental perception cannot be explained by appeal only to percep- 


? This question may strike some readers as odd. How could a kind of awareness be 
perceptual awareness, yet not be accounted for just by appeal to perception? Remember 
that here we are investigating a narrow conception of perception, a conception that doesn't 
include imagination. Some cognitive episode might intuitively count for Aristotle as an 
episode of perceptual awareness, yet not be explicable just by appealto this narrow concep- 
tion of perception. 

1° One might deny that this is a case of purely perceptual awareness, claiming that 
this is partially perceptual and partially non-perceptual cognition. Whether it is purely 
perceptual or not, the main point is that it is a kind of cognition that animals have and that 
couldn't be explained just by appeal to perception (tio@nao1ç), on the conception of percep- 
tion under consideration. 

™ Aristotle mentions perceiving what is sweet by sight at DA 111 1, 425a22 and considers 
it a case of incidental perception. Aristotle says eight lines later at 425a30-31 that "Ihe 
senses perceive the special objects of each other incidentally’ (tà 8' à lta Kate ovu- 
BeByxds alo Odvovco ai aicOTioec). 
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tion. Why is the animal aware of sweet and pleasant when it sees the blue, round, 
small? The natural answer is that in its previous perceptual encounters with blue, 
round, small items, the taste of the items was found to be sweet and pleasant. 
Sweet and pleasant have somehow become associated in the animal’s memory 
with blue, round, and small, such that the animal’s present perceptual states of 
instances of blue, round, and small trigger the associated memories of sweet and 
pleasant, and the animal cognizes sweet and pleasant together with blue, round, 
and small. This process, however, requires employing memory and cognizing fea- 
tures which do not figure in present perceptual states. This process requires more, 
therefore, than perception alone can provide. 

What explanatory need justifies the introduction of imagination in the case of 
humans? That there is a need in the case of non-human animals doesn't entail that 
there is a need in the case of humans, since what was lacking in the non-human 
case might be addressed in the human case by intellect or by the combined work 
of perception and intellect. Perception and intellect, however, also turn out to be 
inadequate for explaining human behavior, and the inadequacy is almost the same 
as the one we saw in the case of non-human animals. Perception alone could not 
explain human behavior because, to start with, it would not allow for the pos- 
sibility of desiring the prey or trying to avoid the predator, when the human isn’t 
perceiving the prey or predator. Intellect, operating completely in isolation from 
perception, also would not allow for this possibility. In order to furnish this sort 
of cognition, intellect would need to be directed at particulars. But intellect could 
only be directed at particulars, if it were operating in cooperation with percep- 
tion. Thus Aristotle says in De Sensu: ‘nor does intellect think the things outside, 
except with perception”? So, intellect must somehow act in concert with percep- 
tion, if intellect is to enable one to form, for example, the desire to pursue a par- 
ticular thing or avoid a particular thing. But the difficulty is to allow for desires 
for a particular thing even when the particular thing desired isn’t in the human’s 
perceptual environment. So, the joint activity of intellect and perception couldn't 
require that the item cognized actually be perceived. Is there any other way that 
intellect and perception could cooperate to furnish non-perceptual cognition of 
particulars? Perhaps perception could furnish intellect with grasps of universals, 
and intellect could employ these grasps to cognize something particular, even 
when there was no item of that kind in the subject’s immediate environment. For 
example, after one has a grasp of the universal ‘blueberry,’ perhaps intellect could 
employ this grasp to furnish cognition about a blueberry. 

If a grasp of the universal ‘blueberry’ were available, then intellect could in- 
deed cognize a blueberry even when the person isn't perceiving blueberries. Could 


1 De Sensu 6, 445b16-17: oddE voet 6 vos TH ExTO¢ uù eT’ oO oec. 
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intellect have any grasps of universals, if the only capacities were perception and 
intellect? In just a moment I shall argue that it cannot. And, if it cannot, this pos- 
sibility of non-perceptual cognition of particulars is closed off. 

Could perception alone furnish intellect with grasps of universals? Aristotle 
emphasizes the importance of perception in our coming to have the resources 
for thought that we eventually come to have. He says, for example, ‘Hence no one 
can learn or understand anything, if he doesn't perceive? And in his account of 
the acquisition of a grasp of a universal in the final chapter of Posterior Analytics 
he assigns a starring role to perception. But how can perception supply intellect 
with the ingredients of thought? Perceptual states are awarenesses of particular 
instances of sensible properties — this red, that bitter flavor. The exercise of in- 
tellect involves cognition with general content, cognition about universals. So, 
how could perception, which provides cognitive states with particular content, 
furnish intellect with resources for cognition with general content? One natural 
answer is that states with particular content of a similar kind are associated with 
one another, and a cognition with general content is formed by abstraction from 
the states with particular content. And this answer is pretty close to Aristotle's 
own answer. The process suggested in the answer, however, demands more than 
perception can offer. If states with particular content of a certain kind are to be 
associated with one another, they all need to exist simultaneously. But perceptual 
states are too ephemeral for this. States that are retained in memory would be 
needed for such a process. 

We have considered whether perception and intellect could account for non- 
perceptual cognition or for the acquisition of grasps of universals. We have found 
that perception and intellect alone could not account for the acquisition of grasps 
of universals. And the only way that perception and intellect could furnish non- 
perceptual cognition would be by employing grasps of universals. So perception 
and intellect alone could not account for non-perceptual cognition, either. Could 
perception and intellect account for all human perceptual awareness? Remember 
that perception (aic0nctc) couldn't account for all non-human animal perceptual 
awareness because it couldn't account for perceptual awareness of features other 
than those that figure in current perceptual states (aio@juata). For instance, per- 
ception couldn't account for perceptual awareness of sweet, when the animal isn't 

13 pA III 8, 432a7-8: Kai tà TODTO ote uù aiodavéuevos unËv o30Ev dy uáOot oddE Evvein. 

1 Just as in the discussion of non-human animals’ perceptual awareness, the issue here 
is whether everything that intuitively counts for Aristotle as perceptual awareness could 
be accounted for by appeal to this narrow conception of perception (aio@no1s) and intel- 
lect. One could deny that the cognition here under consideration is purely perceptual cog- 


nition, but the problem would remain of how to account for this cognition. My argument 
aims to show that perception and intellect alone could not account for it. 
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tasting. The same difficulty applies to human perceptual awareness. Perception 
alone couldn't account for perceptual awareness of an instance of sweetness, when 
the person isn’t tasting. Couldn’t intellect, employing a grasp of the universal 
‘sweet’, associate sweet with the features that figure in the person’s current per- 
ceptual states? If intellect were furnished with grasps of universals, then it could, 
but we have just seen that a psychology that appeals only to perception and intel- 
lect could not explain the acquisition of grasps of universals. Intellect, unequipped 
with grasps of universals, would be no help in facilitating this sort of perceptual 
awareness. 

There are, therefore, two broad sets of explanatory roles that imagination 
should play. One set of explanatory roles concerns non-perceptual and perceptual 
cognition about particulars. Imagination should enable the formation and main- 
tenance of desires even when the thing desired isn’t perceived. And imagination 
should help to provide richer perceptual awareness than perception alone could 
provide. The second set of roles concerns the acquisition of grasps of universals. 
Imagination should facilitate the transmission of cognitive resources from per- 
ception to intellect, allowing for the acquisition of grasps of universals. 


3. THE SUITABILITY OF IMAGINATIVE STATES 

Why is imagination a suitable capacity for doing this explanatory work? The key 
feature of imaginative states (bavtacuata) that enables imagination to do this 
work is that imaginative states can be retained and associated with one another.” 
All of the explanatory work that we identified requires that there be items that 
are retained and associated with one another: cognizing particulars that are not 
currently perceived, facilitating perceptual awareness of features that don’t figure 
in current perceptual states, and collecting together particular contents in order 
to produce cognition with general content all require items that are retained and 
associated. Given the theoretical importance of the fact that imaginative states are 
retained, it is not surprising that Aristotle closely connects memory and imagina- 
tion: 


Accordingly, if asked, of which among the parts of the soul memory is a func- 
tion, we reply: manifestly of that part to which imagination also appertains; and 


'* Frede (1992) also emphasizes the importance of imaginative states’ being able to be 
retained and associated with one another. Frede appeals to this feature, however, in ex- 
plaining fairly sophisticated cognition, such as awareness of 'a situation or a sequence of 
situations' (286). On my view, imagination is involved even in very simple cognition, such 
as the animal's perceptual awareness of a blue, round, small, sweet, pleasant, when it is only 
seeing, but not tasting, the item. 
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all objects of which there is imagination are in themselves objects of memory, 
while those which do not exist without imagination are objects of memory in- 
cidentally. (Trans. J. Beare)'? 


Aristotle attributes memory to the same part of the soul as imagination, and the 
objects of imaginative states are the per se objects of memory. In Da 111 3, Aristotle 
says that episodes of imagination ‘persist (£uuévew)' (429a4). 

In the following section I will try to show in detail how this feature of imaginative 
states — imaginative states’ being able to be retained and grouped — contributes to 
the work that imagination does. Now, however, we should consider why they can 
posses this feature. Why is it that perceptual states cannot be retained and grouped, 
but imaginative states can? 

This difference between perceptual states and imaginative states can be ex- 
plained by a difference in the relational characters of these states. Perceptual 
states are special sorts of relational states: having a perceptual state involves being 
cognitively related to a specific property instance of a currently existing object. 
When one has a perceptual state, one is in a state of awareness of a kind that one 
could not be in if the object whose sensible property one is aware of did not exist. 
Aristotle discusses this relational aspect of perceptual awareness in a passage that 
we have already considered: 


Since the actualities of the sensible object and of the sensitive faculty are one 
actuality in spite of the difference between their modes of being, actual hearing 
and actual sounding appear and disappear from existence at one and the same 
moment, and so actual savour and actual tasting, etc., while as potentialities 
one of them may exist without the other. (Trans. J.A. Smith, DA 111 2, 426a15-19) 


Though Aristotle’s aim here is to make clear the sense in which sensible properties 
exist independently of being perceived and the sense in which they do not, his re- 
marks also emphasize the relational character of perceptual awareness. Perceptual 
states are object-dependent in a strong sense: a perceiver cannot have a perceptual 
state unless there is currently an object present to the perceiver that has the fea- 
ture that figures in the perceptual state." 


'* De Memoria 1, 450a21-25: TÍVOG ÈV ov Tv TIS Vuyñc oT! uius, bavepôv, óxt obrrep 
Kal} davtacia’ xol ¿TTL uyquovevcà Kad’ adTà uèv Ov toti pavtacta, Kate cou sDricóc òè 
doa uy dvev davtacias. 

7 Aristotle highlights this object-dependence when contrasting thought and percep- 
tion: 'On account of which it is in one's own power to think, whenever one wants, but it 
is not in one's own power to perceive: for it is necessary for the sense object to be there' 
(DA 11 5, 417b23-25: O16 vocat u&v én’ adT@, órótav Bovdytat, alo9ávsoOni ð’ odk én’ acá 
ävayraiov yàp drdpyety TO ao Eté). 
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Imaginative states aren't relations of this sort: a subject can have an imagina- 
tive state without it being true that there is currently an object present to the 
subject that has the feature that figures in the imaginative state." Because an im- 
aginative state isn't a relation of this sort, it can be had even when there isn't an 
object present to the subject that has the sensible feature that figures in the im- 
aginative state. And that object-independence of imaginative states is essential for 
imaginative states’ being retainable and able to be grouped. If imaginative states 
were relational in the way that perceptual states are, imaginative states wouldn't 
be retainable, since they would only be available when appropriate objects were 
in the subject’s environment. And if imaginative states weren’t retainable, they 
couldn't be grouped or organized. 

This difference in the relational characters of perceptual states and imaginative 
states can also explain a difference in the kinds of intentionality that they can ex- 
hibit. And this difference in the kinds of intentionality that perceptual states and 
imaginative states can exhibit is relevant to the explanatory work that imagination 
performs. Perceptual states must exhibit ‘specific particularity’: perceptual states 
must be about a specific item, for example, this instance of red, rather than some 
instance or other of red. Imaginative states can exhibit non-specific particularity: 
an imaginative state can be intentionally directed at az F, rather than this F. One 
can, for example, have an imaginative state about some instance or other of red, 
rather than about this instance of red." Imaginative states can also exhibit spe- 
cific particularity; one can have an imaginative state about a specific particular. 
But imaginative states, unlike perceptual states, needn't exhibit specific particu- 
larity. So, the contrast in the intentionality of imaginative states and perceptual 
states is that perceptual states must exhibit specific particularity, whereas imagi- 
native states needn't do so and can exhibit non-specific particularity. 

This difference in the kinds of intentionality that perceptual states and im- 
aginative states can exhibit can be explained by the difference I have noted in 
the relational characters of these states. To have a perceptual state, there must be 
a currently existing object present to the perceiver that has the sensible feature 
that figures in the perceptual state. And the perceptual state is about that specific 
instance of the sensible feature that inheres in the object. The instance of red that 


*® To say that imaginative states aren't relational in the way that perceptual states are 
is not to say that imaginative states aren't relational in any way. But an imaginative state 
is not relational in the way that a perceptual state is, in that an imaginative state doesn't 
require, as a perceptual state does, the presence of an object that has the sensible feature 
that figures in the state. 

?? This doesn't mean that having a perceptual state or an imaginative state requires 
cognizing something as an instance of a universal; one can be cognitively directed at an 
instance of red, without cognizing it as ‘an instance of the universal ‘red.” 
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one is aware of when one has a perceptual encounter with an apple is that specific 
instance of red that inheres in the apple. More generally, the specific instance of 
a sensible feature that the perceiver is intentionally directed at when she has a 
perceptual state is that instance that inheres in the object present to the perceiver. 
Because imaginative states aren't relational in the way that perceptual states are 
— because having an imaginative state doesn't require the presence of an object 
that has the feature that figures in the state — imaginative states can exhibit non- 
specific particularity. An imaginative state can be intentionally directed at some 
instance or other of a sensible feature, some instance or other of red, whereas a 
perceptual state must be about a specific instance of red, namely, the instance of 
red inhering in the object that is present to the perceiver. 

The fact that imaginative states can exhibit non-specific particularity is impor- 
tant for imagination's explanatory work. Imagination needs to facilitate non-spe- 
cific cognition, cognition such as a desire for an F, where what is desired is simply 
some F or other, rather than a specific F. If animals could only be mentally directed 
at specific items, at this F, their ability to pursue and avoid would be dramatically 
limited. For the purposes of nourishment, avoiding predators, and finding mates, 
non-specific cognition is vital. The animal needs to be able to cognize some blue, 
round, small, sweet, pleasant item or other, not just this one seen yesterday? 


4. THE ROLES OF IMAGINATION IN BEHAVIOR 
I have made some suggestions about the explanatory requirements that imagi- 
nation is intended to meet and identified two features of imaginative states that 
I claimed are important in making imagination a suitable capacity for meeting 
those requirements. I now want to turn to a particular context in which Aristotle 
appeals to imagination — the explanation of behavior — and use the features I 
identified to clarify imagination's roles in this context. 

Aristotle clearly intends imagination to play important roles in the behavior 
of non-human and human animals. He says, for example, in DA 111 3: ‘Because 
episodes of imagination persist and are similar to episodes of perception, animals 


2° Caston (1998), 290-292, Frede (1992), 285 and Lorenz (2006), 136-137 also hold that 
imaginative states can exhibit non-specific particularity. Caston calls this 'indefinite 
singular content' and appeals to it in explaining animals' ability to learn from past ex- 
periences. On Caston's view, however, imaginative states exhibit only this kind of inten- 
tionality; they are only directed at non-specific particulars. On my view, imaginative states 
can exhibit non-specific particularity or specific particularity, depending on the way they 
are employed. Frede suggests that imaginative states can be employed not only to cognize 
a particular sunset, but also 'sunsets in general”. Lorenz proposes that retained sensory 
impressions may not always represent specific particulars, but can sometimes represent 
‘patterns or configurations of appropriate sensory characteristics’. 
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do many things in accordance with them, some on account of not possessing intel- 
lect, namely brutes, others on account of their intellect sometimes being obscured 
by passion or sickness or sleep, namely humans’.” In pA 111 7 he writes: “The intel- 
lectual faculty thinks the forms in the imaginative states, and as in those what is 
to be pursued and what is to be avoided is determined for it, so also apart from 
perception, whenever it is directed at imaginative states, it is moved"? What ex- 
actly does imagination do in behavior? I claim that imagination plays at least three 
main roles in behavior: 


(i) Imagination enables the animal to desire items that it is not currently perceiv- 
ing.” 

(ii) Imagination enables the animal to be perceptually aware of features that do 
not figure in current perceptual states and to be aware of bundles of sensible 
features. 

(iii) Imagination facilitates the selection of an item to be desired from the pool of 


candidate items of desire. 


The first role is the most obvious one. Animals need to have some way of being 
mentally directed at particular items that are not in their perceptual environment. 
Imagination enables the animal to desire an F or desire to avoid a G, even when 
the animal is not perceiving an F or a G. Both of the features of imaginative states 
identified above are relevant here. If imagination is to provide content for desires, 
even when the animal isn’t perceiving instances of the sensible property that fig- 
ures in the content of the desire, there needs to be some way for the animal to 
non-perceptually cognize those property instances. One way that they could be 
non-perceptually cognized is by figuring in states that are retained in memory 
and available for recall. The other feature of imaginative states that we mentioned, 
their non-specific particularity, is also relevant here. Some desires are for an F, 
but not for any specific F; one simply desires some F or other. Because imaginative 
states needn't be directed at specific particulars, as perceptual states must, imagi- 
native states can allow an animal to cognize an F, without cognizing this F. If the 
only way of cognizing things an animal had were perception, it wouldn't be able to 
cognize an F in this non-specific way. 

?' 429a4-8: Kal Old TÒ &upévety Kal duolac elvat tas aic@rjcect, TOMA Kat’ arc TPATTEL 
TÀ Cou, TH LEV Ok TO uÀ Exetv vody, olov xà Oypia, TH DE Sid Td Erico recen Ont TOV vodv ¿viote 
más ý voow à nvo, olov oi &vOpwrot. 

22 431b2-5: tà uiv oov eldy TO vowcucóv &v xoig davvácyact vol, Kal dc £v éxelvotc &pt- 
Gta AVTH TÒ ÖLWKTÒV Kal hevxtdv, Kal ExtTd¢ TIS alo0710606, Stay El TAY $avracuátov Ñ, 
KIVELTAL. 

23 Lorenz (2006), 130-137 emphasizes the role of imagination in enabling the animal to 
cognize situations that it is not perceiving. 
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The second role of imagination is to enable the animal to be perceptually aware 
of features that do not figure in current perceptual states. If the animal is to be 
perceptually aware of a blue, round, small, sweet, pleasant, when it is seeing, but 
not touching or tasting, imagination must be employed in the cognition of the 
features of which there aren't currently perceptual states — in this case, sweet and 
pleasant. Because imaginative states are retained and can be recalled, imaginative 
states about a sweet and a pleasant can be employed in the animal’s perceptual 
awareness, enabling the animal to cognize sweet and pleasant even when it has no 
current perceptual states of sweet or pleasant. 

How, exactly, does this occur? The animal can be perceptually aware of sweet 
and pleasant, even when it isn’t tasting, because in previous encounters with blue- 
berries in which the animal both saw and tasted the animal had perceptual states 
about blue, about round, about small, about sweet, and about pleasant, and the 
perceptual states caused imaginative states with similar content.”* The imagina- 
tive states are then associated with one another, forming complexes of imagina- 
tive states: an imaginative state about blue and one about round and one about 
small and one about sweet and one about pleasant are associated with one another, 
forming a complex. In other encounters with blueberries other complexes with the 
same constituents are formed, and these complexes are associated with one an- 
other. Eventually, the animal is able to perceptually cognize a sweet and a pleasant, 
even when it isn't tasting: when it has perceptual states of blue, round, and small, 
the group of complexes of imaginative states is triggered, and the animal cognizes 
sweet and pleasant in connection with the current perceptual states, thereby per- 
ceptually cognizing a blue, round, small, sweet, pleasant. 

A third role of imagination is to facilitate the selection of an object to be de- 
sired from the pool of candidate objects of desire. There are many items that the 
animal could desire. Why does it desire this one rather than that? Aristotle sug- 
gests that imagination has an important role in determining which items come 
to be desired: 'For the affections appropriately prepare the organic parts, desire 
the affections, and imagination the desire; and imagination arises either through 
thought or through perception’? D. Modrak offers a promising way to make sense 
of the idea that imagination ‘prepares’ desire? One way that imagination could 
‘prepare’ desire is by presenting an object as pleasant or painful. There is an intui- 


24 Aristotle tells us at DA 111 3, 428b11-16 that imaginative states are caused by percep- 
tual states and have content similar to the content of the perceptual states that caused 
them. 

^ De Motu Animalium 8, 70221719: và uv yàp ópyovucà uépy Tapackevdler ëmiTndelw 
tà TAON, Á 9^ Spekic xà ráðn, THY 8^ Spebw ý davtacia’ abty dé yivetar À Sid vorjoeoc À OV 
aioOnoeuc. 

26 See Modrak (1987), 95-99. 
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tive connection between the pleasant and the painful and what is to be pursued 
and avoided, and there are explicit connections in Aristotle between these pairs. 
Aristotle says, for example, that appetite (ëmBvuia) is desire (6petc) for pleasure 
(DA 111 3, 414b5-6). And Aristotle does seem to think that imagination can present 
something as pleasant or painful: 


Now the origin of motion is, as we have said, the object of pursuit and avoidance 
in the sphere of action. Of necessity the thought and davtacta of these are ac- 
companied by heating and chilling. For the painful is avoided and the pleasant 
pursued, and «the thought and davtacta of» the painful and the pleasant are 
nearly always accompanied by chilling and heating. (Trans. M. Nussbaum)” 


Why is imagination a suitable capacity to present something as pleasantor painful? 
At least some cognition of something as pleasant or painful involves having mem- 
ories of pleasure or pain associated with objects or features of the same type as 
the object or feature one is aware of or is thinking about. The fact that imaginative 
states are retained and can be grouped allows the association of pleasure or pain 
with bundles of sensible features. When the animal cognizes (either perceptually 
or non-perceptually) these features, the associated pleasure or pain comes to be 
cognized.* The animal then fixes on some item as the thing to be desired because 
that item involves more pleasure or less pain than other candidate items. 


5. IMAGINATION AND ACQUISITION OF GRASPS OF UNIVERSALS 

We have investigated what work imagination does in explaining behavior, and the 
key feature of imaginative states was that they are retained and can be associated 
with one another. Can this interpretation of imagination be extended to make 
sense of other contexts in which Aristotle appeals to imagination? I think it can, 
and I want to end by giving a sketch of how this interpretation clarifies another 
central explanatory role of imagination — the acquisition of grasps of universals. 
The work imagination does in behavior is remarkably similar to what is needed 
for the acquisition of grasps of universals. The similarity is not merely that both 
contexts require states that are retained and can be associated with one another, 
though that is true. Another and perhaps more surprising similarity involves the 
kind of association of imaginative states that occurs in these two contexts. There 


" De Motu Animalium 8, 701b33-702a1: Apy7| u£v obv, Wop eipy Tal, TIS KIVÁTEWG TO 
£y TH TPAKT@ SlwKtov xa devxtdv’ && àváykng 9^ dxoXovOet tH vorjost xal TH davtacig 
adtayv Üspuótwc Kal púki. TO èv yàp AUTNpdY hevKtdy, TOO’ Od Stwxtdv [4.4 AavOdver 
ep TH uc pà TODTO ouuBaïvo], ZoTL dE TH Aunnpà Kal NOea mévra oyeðòv LETH WUEEWS tvog 
xoà Gepudtytos. 

?* For a similar, but much more complete, view along these line, see Lorenz (2006), 
138-173. 
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is a special kind of association required for the grasp of many universals, including 
substance-kind universals, and this kind of association is also present in behav- 
ioral contexts. 

How does imagination facilitate the acquisition of grasps of universals? When 
we considered the explanatory inadequacies of a psychological theory that ap- 
pealed only to perception and intellect, we found that such a theory failed to ac- 
count for the acquisition of grasps of universals. The reason it failed was that it 
lacked mental states that were retained and could be associated with one another. 
Perceptual states go out of existence after perceptual encounters end and there- 
fore cannot be associated with one another. Because imaginative states are re- 
tained and can be associated with one another, they can perform the needed work. 
The basic account of the acquisition of a grasp of a universal is this: the animal has 
perceptual states, and these perceptual states produce imaginative states that have 
the same form as the perceptual states that caused them. The imaginative states 
are retained in memory and associated with one another. Eventually this collec- 
tion of imaginative states yields what Aristotle calls an ‘experience’ (éumetpia), and 
this experience either is or produces a grasp of a universal. Let’s illustrate the 
process with an example of the simplest sort — the acquisition of a grasp of the 
universal ‘red’. A person has multiple perceptual encounters with red objects, and, 
in each of these encounters, has a perceptual state of an instance of red. Each 
perceptual state produces an imaginative state of an instance of red, and the later 
imaginative states are associated with the earlier ones. Eventually this collection 
of imaginative states yields an ‘experience’ of red, and this experience either is or 
produces a preliminary grasp of the universal ‘red’. Here the fact that imaginative 
states are retained and can be associated with one another is doing the vital work. 

This, however, is the simplest sort of case, in which all the imaginative states 
that are associated with one another are of the same type. All the imaginative 
states in the collection are about instances of red. The universals associated with 
what Aristotle calls ‘the special sensibles’ and ‘the common sensibles’ will be cases 
of this sort. These include colors, sounds, odors, flavors, degrees of hardness, 
moisture, and heat, movement and rest, numbers, shapes, and sizes. Grasping 
these universals may derive from associating imaginative states of the same type. 
But humans grasp many universals other than those associated with the special 
and common sensibles. One important class is the substance-kind universals, 
such as ‘human’ or ‘horse’. What sorts of imaginative states are associated with 
one another in the acquisition of these universals? There seem to be no simple 
imaginative states of instances of human.” So, the associative process won't be 


?? Aristotle tells us at DA 111 3, 428b12-13 that ‘imagination is of what perception is 
of’, and the straightforward reading of this claim is that the features that figure in simple 
imaginative states are limited to those that figure in simple perceptual states. If the only 
features that figure in simple perceptual states are the per se sensibles, which include only 
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simply putting together imaginative states of the same type. Presumably, imagi- 
native states of various types are associated with one another in complexes, and 
similar complexes are associated with one another. For example, the associative 
process that produces a grasp of the universal ‘human’ presumably involves asso- 
ciating imaginative states of a certain color, a certain shape (a shape that we might 
describe as ‘human-shaped’), a certain size, odor, etc., in a complex. And these 
complexes of imaginative states of color, shape, size, odor, etc. are associated with 
similar complexes. 

Interestingly, we have already seen this sort of bundling of imaginative states 
of different types in our investigation of the roles of imagination in behavior. Re- 
call the example of the animal that is seeing, but not tasting, a blue, round, small, 
sweet, pleasant (a blueberry). In previous encounters with blueberries in which the 
animal both saw and tasted, the animal had perceptual states of blue, of round, 
of small, of sweet, and of pleasant, and the perceptual states caused imaginative 
states with similar content. The imaginative states are then associated in hetero- 
geneous complexes, such that an imaginative state of blue and one of round and 
one of small and one of sweet and one of pleasant are associated with one another 
in a complex. This complex is associated with similar complexes. The acquisition 
of substance-kind universals, such as the universal ‘human’, involves a similar sort 
of associative process. In perceptual encounters with humans, the perceiver has 
perceptual states of certain colors, shapes, sizes, and perhaps other features, and 
these perceptual states produce imaginative states involving the same features. 
These imaginative states are associated with one another in a complex, and sim- 
ilar complexes are associated with one another. This association of complexes of 
various types of imaginative states is a crucial part of the acquisition of grasps of 
substance-kind universals. 

There is, of course, much more to be said about how humans acquire grasps 
of universals. The point I want to emphasize now is that imagination’s cognitive 
work in behavior is extremely similar to its work in explaining the acquisition of 
grasps of universals. In both contexts the fact that imaginative states are retained 
and associated with one another is vital. And both contexts sometimes involve as- 
sociation of imaginative states of different types. One might have thought that the 
cognitive complexity involved in associating imaginative states of different types 


the special and common sensibles, then the only features that figure in simple imaginative 
states will be the special and common sensibles. One can, therefore, have a simple imagi- 
native state about an instance of red, or an instance of sweet, but not about an instance of 
human. That doesn't mean that imagination can't be employed to, for example, cognize a 
human, but it does mean that such cognition involves more than the occurrence of a single, 
simple imaginative state. 
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appears only in the cognition of humans. This complexity, however, is already 
found in non-human animal cognition. 


6. CONCLUSION 

I have tried to explain some of what imagination does by examining what explana- 
tory work imagination is needed to do and why it is an appropriate capacity to do 
that work. The key feature of imaginative states in performing this work is that 
they can be retained and associated with one another. Because imaginative states 
can be retained and grouped, they can furnish non-perceptual cognition, such as 
desires for items not in the animal’s immediate environment. Because imaginative 
states can be retained and grouped, they can also furnish perceptual cognition 
involving features other than those that figure in the animal’s current perceptual 
states, allowing the animal to, for example, perceive the sweet even when it isn’t 
tasting. And this same feature of imaginative states explains imagination’s role in 
the selection of items to be desired. Because imaginative states can be retained 
and grouped, they can furnish cognition of pleasure or pain in connection with 
collections of other instances of sensible features, thereby enabling the animal to 
select an item to be desired from the pool of candidate items. 

Why do imaginative states have this feature, which perceptual states lack? I 
have argued that this difference between imaginative states and perceptual states 
can be explained by appeal to a difference in the relational characters of these 
states. A perceptual state is a relation to an instance of a sensible property inhering 
in a currently existing object that is present to the perceiver. Because imaginative 
states are not relations of this sort, they can be had even when there is not an ob- 
ject in the environment possessing the relevant property. And that is why they can 
be retained and grouped, and perceptual states cannot. 

We have seen how this style of interpretation can be extended to one other 
explanatory context. The fact that imaginative states can be retained and grouped 
is crucial to the role of imagination in the acquisition of grasps of universals. And 
the grouping of imaginative states that occurs in the acquisition of grasps of uni- 
versals, including substance-kind universals, parallels the grouping that occurs 
in non-human animal cognition in behavioral contexts. Only a comprehensive 
investigation of imagination could show whether this emphasis on retention and 
grouping can clarify all of the contexts in which imagination is employed, but I 
hope that the work here at least suggests the promise of an interpretation with that 
emphasis. 


CONSIDERATIONS SUR L'ARGUMENTATION D'ARISTOTE 
DANS DE ANIMA III 4 


Marco Zingano 


Dans le De anima, après avoir examiné la nature de la sensation et celle de l’ima- 
gination, Aristote se propose d’examiner la nature de la pensée. Cette étude, qui 
occupe les chapitres 4 à 8 du troisième livre, présente des difficultés considérables 
d'exégése, notamment en ce qui concerne le court et à maints égards trop énig- 
matique chapitre 111 5. Dans ce qui suit, je voudrais concentrer mon attention sur 
la première partie du chapitre 111 4, celle qui ouvre toute cette section sur la na- 
ture de la pensée, en prenant comme point focal les arguments à l'aide desquels 
Aristote est censée obtenir les trois caractéristiques fondamentales de la pensée. 
Je voudrais montrer qu'ici aussi nous avons des difficultés d'exégése qui méritent 
peut-étre autant d'attention que celle qui a été accordée aux enjeux de l'intellect 
agent du chapitre 111 5. 

Le chapitre 111 4 peut être divisé en trois sections. Dans la première (429a10- 
b10), il est argumenté que, si l'on accepte une certaine prémisse, on peut alors dé- 
terminer trois caractéristiques fondamentales de la pensée: son impassibilité, son 
état sans mélange et sa nature d'activité, auxquelles s'ajoute une autre, à titre de 
corollaire, sa séparabilité. La seconde section (429b10-22) veut montrer que l'on 
est autorisé à adopter cette prémisse; enfin, comme il arrive souvent chez Aristote, 
dans une troisième section (429b22-430a9) il répertorie certaines difficultés et ob- 
jections afin de les résoudre à la lumiére des résultats acquis. Ces trois sections 
sont étroitement liées et donnent à ce chapitre une structure trés serrée; je vais 


1 La séparabilité est introduite à 429a24 et reprise à 429bs, ainsi qu'à 5, 430217. Le sens 
est bien clair: l'intellect est séparable au sens oü il n'est pas joint à un organe quelconque 
(comme, au contraire, c'est le cas des facultés sensitives). Il peut sembler qu'à 429bs la 
non existence d'un organe pour la pensée est obtenue en fonction de l'observation selon 
laquelle, lorsqu'on réfléchit sur un théme imposant, on est d'autant plus capable de penser 
tout de suite aprés un théme moins exigeante, alors que, pour la sensation, la perception 
d'un objet violent (un son trés fort, par exemple) empéche de sentir tout de suite aprés 
un sensible faible. Pourtant, le raisonnement procéde en sens inverse: c'est parce que la 
pensée opère indépendamment d'un organe qu'on explique ce phénomène. l'indépendance 
ou séparabilité de la pensée face à tout organe est un corollaire du fait que la pensée est 
impassible, ne se mélange à rien et est en essence une activité: si elle était liée à un organe, 
chaque épisode de pensée devait la rendre d'une certaine maniére (à savoir, telle que l'objet 
en question), ce qui contredirait les propriétés qui lui ont été attribuées. 
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examiner ici uniquement la première section, celle qui détermine de manière dé- 
cisive, à mon avis, le déroulement du reste du chapitre? 

La première section s'ouvre par une brève introduction où il est dit qu'il s'agit 
de l'examen non pas de toute pensée, mais uniquement de la fonction par laquelle 
l’âme humaine pense et réfléchit (ce qui exclut donc la pensée divine)? tout de 
suite après sont présentés trois arguments, dont les conclusions sont toutes an- 
noncées par la même particule conclusive (äpa: 429a15, 18, 22)^ Ces arguments 
sont commandés par une méme prémisse, introduite à 429213314: ‘si donc l'intel- 
lection opère comme le sentir? Aux trois conclusions s'ajoute, comme corollaire, 
le fait que la pensée est séparée de tout organe corporel (429a24-27). Il est alors 
remarqué que l’âme peut être vu comme le lieu des formes, comme Platon avait 
proposée, à condition qu'on entende par là seulement une de ses parties, l'intellect, 
et ce non en acte, mais en puissance (429a27-29). En guise de conclusion à cette 
section, Aristote ajoute trois remarques: (i) l'impassibilité de la sensation et celle 
de l'intellect différent en fonction du fait que ce dernier n'est pas liée à un organe, 
contrairement à ce qui arrive à la sensation (429a29-b5); (ii) ce n'est que quand on 
pense quelque chose qu'on l'a alors en un état de puissance distinct de celui qu'on 
avait avant de penser (429bs-9);° (iii) l'intellect peut se penser lui-même dés qu'il 
se met à apprendre ou à découvrir (429a9-10). 


? Je me bornerai ici à faire des commentaires sur les thèses exposées dans le De anima. 
Ailleurs, comme dans le livre A de la Métaphysique, Aristote a attribué à l'intellect une 
nature réceptive de l'intelligible, c'est-à-dire de la forme (7 1072b22: Tò yàp dextixdy Tod 
vontov Kal Tç ovaias vobc); aussi a-t-il considéré, dans d'autres textes, que l'intellect était 
plutót une mise en repos du mouvement provoqué dans l'àme par les affections sensibles 
(Phys. vii 3; cf Métaph. A 1 et An. Post. 11 19). Dans le De anima, l'intellect est vu, d'une 
manière innovatrice, comme étant par essence une activité; il appartient à un autre travail 
de montrer comment cette perspective peut s'harmoniser avec ces autres théses ou si, au 
contraire, il faut faire appel à une explication d'ordre génétique pour pouvoir les mettre 
ensemble. 

? Le passage se trouve à 429a10-11: rtepl 0$ Tod uoplou Tod THs Voy ic @ yivoxet ce À 
Vox) rai dpovel. Cette clause de réserve d’après laquelle l'examen se limite à la pensée qui 
opère à l'intérieur de l’âme animale (c'est-à-dire de l'àme humaine) est affirmée à nouveau 
à 429223, avec une variation terminologie sans incidence sur le contenu: eyo dé voov [5] 
dtavoeitat Kai drohapuBaver f, oa. 

t La particule est employée dans son sens très fréquent chez Aristote d'introduire la 
conclusion d'un argument, ayant une force typiquement inférentielle (comme le remarque 
Bonitz: usitatum in conclusionibus, Index p. 90a58; Denniston écrit que 'in Aristotle the 
particle has become completely devitalized, and is pure connective’, Greek Particles p. 41). 

* DA 429a13-14: el OF ¿oT TO vosiv Qomep TO aaO veoO ou. 

* Ce qui distingue encore une fois l'intellect de la sensation, car, pour cette dernière, la 
faculté sensitive revient à son état premier de puissance aprés chaque épisode de sensation, 
alors que l'intellect constitue une puissance, qui augmente en fonction de chaque épisode 
de pensée, cette puissance, étant distincte de l'état premier de puissance, oü l'on était 
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Avant de commencer l'analyse de cette première section, je voudrais faire deux 
remarques. On a l'habitude d'interpréter 111 4 comme un chapitre consacré a l’in- 
tellect en puissance, alors que 111 5 présenterait la discussion de l'intellect agent. 
Une telle habitude a des racines profondes, car cette interprétation a été proposée 
assez tôt par les commentateurs grecs. Pourtant, si l'on revient sans préjugés au 
texte, force est de constater que rien ne nous oblige à limiter 111 4 à l'examen de 
la nature de l'intellect en puissance, en opposition à celle de l'intellect agent, qui 
serait menée à III 5. Au contraire, la discussion sur la nature de la pensée s'an- 
nonce générale; il y a bien dans 111 4 des indications sur une nature en puissance 
de l'intellect, notamment à 429b8 et 29-31, mais une telle distinction ne s'éta- 
blit proprement qu'au chapitre suivant. En fait, la nature en puissance de l'intel- 
lect n'est expressément établie qu'aprés que l'activité de penser elle-méme ait été 
caractérisée. Ce que 111 4 veut obtenir semble bien devoir valoir pour la pensée 
en générale. En outre, les trois caractéristiques que 111 4 établit pour la pensée 
(l'impassibilité, axaOye, l'étre sans mélange, &wyńg, l'activité, évépyeta), ainsi que 
leur corollaire (la séparabilité, ÿwpiotéc), sont expressément mentionnées à III 5 
concernant l’intellect agent (430a17-18). Il semble ainsi qu'il vaut mieux laisser en 
suspens l'interprétation traditionnelle, car il apparait plutót que c'est inversement 
III 5 qui doit être compris à la lumière de ce qu'on obtient à 111 4. 

Une seconde remarque: Aristote doit résoudre un probléme de méthode avant 
de pouvoir dégager les caractéristiques dela pensée. En effet, lorsqu'il avait entamé 
l'analyse des fonctions de l’âme à i1 4, il avait considéré qu'il fallait déterminer 
d'abord ce qu'elles sont pour ensuite déterminer les propriétés qui s'y rattachent; 
mais, pour déterminer ce qu'est chacune de ces fonctions, il faut déterminer au- 
paravant ce qu'est l'acte qui y correspond, car l'acte et l'opération sont logique- 
ment (katz Tov Aóyov) antérieurs aux facultés et puissances; et il faut encore, avant 
d'étudier les actes, étudier leurs objets, tobtwv và &vyrixeiueva (415a20). Le pro- 
gramme de recherche se réalise selon cette démarche pour l’âme nutritive et pour 
celle sensitive; pour n'en donner qu'un exemple, l'étude de la vision commence 
par l'examen de l'objet visible (cf. 11 7, 418a26). L'objet visible, c'est la couleur; par 
là on délimite le champ d'action de la vision. La couleur se distingue déjà en tant 
que sensible de l'objet de nutrition, l'aliment; mais elle se distingue aussi, à l'inté- 
rieur du domaine des sensibles, des autres objets de sensation, comme le son, et 
de la sorte la vision elle-méme se distingue de l'ouie dans la mesure oü l'on voit 
la couleur et l'on entend le son. Pourtant ce programme ne semble pas pouvoir 
s'appliquer à la pensée, car la pensée doit pouvoir penser toutes choses, ne rencon- 


avant de penser (en effet, la puissance, progresse et se perfectionne, restant à la disposition 
de l'individu de la mettre en acte à sa guise, tandis que la puissance, désigne l'état avant 
toute pensée qui reste toujours le méme). 
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trant donc du côté de son objet aucune restriction qui puisse délimiter son champ 
d'action. Aristote devra donc innover du point du vue de la méthode lorsqu'il exa- 
minera la nature de la pensée, car la démarche qu'il avait jusqu'alors suivi, celle de 
délimiter le champ d'action par le biais de son objet, ne semble guére réalisable. En 
effet, quand on regarde 111 4 du point de vue de la méthode pratiquée, on constate 
que, au lieu d'entamer sa recherche par le biais de l'étude de l'objet correspondant 
(en l'occurrence, l'objet d'intellection), comme il avait fait précédemment pour 
l'àme nutritive et pour l’âme sensitive, Aristote change de stratégie et passe dé- 
sormais à opérer avec une mise en parallèle entre la sensation (l'acte de sentir) et la 
pensée (l'acte d'intellection). Cela dit, il faut remarquer que, à i1 4, le programme 
proposé d'enquéter d'abord du cóté de l'objet se présentait comme devant s'ap- 
pliquer à toutes les fonctions de l'àme, car elles y sont toutes expressément men- 
tionnées: l'intellection (tò voytixdy), la sensation (tò aicOvcucóv) et la nutrition (tò 
Opertucóv, 415a17). Néanmoins, l'examen de l'acte intellectif ne se fait pas selon ce 
programme, mais requiert, différemment, une mise en rapport de l'acte de sensa- 
tion avec celui d'intellection pour pouvoir dégager ce qu'est ce dernier et quelles 
sont les propriétés qui s'y rattachent. 

Regardons maintenant le premier argument. Je donne la traduction de Bar- 
botin, en suivant la ponctuation traditionnelle:’ 


Si donc l'intellection est analogue à la sensation, elle doit étre ou une sorte de 
passion sous l'action de l'intelligible ou quelque autre chose de semblable. Le 
principe de l'intellection doit donc étre impassible, mais capable de recevoir la 
forme et tel en puissance que la forme — sans pourtant étre identique à celle-ci 
—, et se comporter à l'égard des intelligibles de la méme manière que la faculté 
sensitive à l'égard des sensibles. (DA 111 4, 429a13-18) 


Il n'est pourtant pas clair, au moins à premiére vue, comment on conclut, à l'appui 
de l'analogie avec la sensation, que la pensée est impassible, étant donné que la 
sensation est considérée comme une certaine affection. En outre, il parait étrange 
de dire que la pensée est impassible, mais capable de recevoir; à ce qu'il semble, 
l'impassibilité devait justement s'opposer à toute réception, étant donné que cette 
dernière caractérise plutôt son contraire, la passivité. Il ne surprend donc pas que 
les traductions laissent souvent percevoir un certain malaise. Dans la Revised Ox- 
ford Translation, on lit ceci: 


The thinking part of the soul must therefore be, while impassible, capable of 
receiving the form of an object? 


7 Barbotin (1966). 
* Barnes (1984). Le traducteur est J. A. Smith. 
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Une solution semblable a été proposée par W. S. Hett: 


This part, then, must (although impassive) be receptive of the form of an ob- 
ject.’ 


Dans ces deux traductions, le fait d’étre impassible apparait comme une donnée 
préalable, dont on atténue la portée en remarquant que, quoique impassible, l'in- 
tellect doit recevoir la formes de ses objets à l'instar de ce qui se passe pour la sen- 
sation. Cela semble acceptable, car de l'analogie avec la sensation semble découler 
non pas son impassibilité, mais la nature réceptive de l'intellect. 

Nous n'avons pas le commentaire d'Alexandre sur le De anima, mais son propre 
De anima semble suggérer une stratégie semblable. On lit ceci, en effet, dans un 
passage qui clairement suit de prés le texte d'Aristote de 111 4 que nous sommes en 
train d'examiner: 


Ainsi comme la sensation en acte se produit par la réception des formes sen- 
sibles sans la matiére, de méme la pensée est une réception des formes séparées 
de la matiére. (83, 13315) 


Ce qui est obtenu ici n'est pas l'impassibilité de la pensée, mais au contraire sa 
nature réceptive vis-à-vis des formes correspondantes. Alexandre distingue les 
deux réceptivités l'une de l'autre: celle de la sensation recoit les formes (sensibles) 
sans la matière (l. 14: &vev tfj; bAys), tandis que l'intellect reçoit ses formes (intel- 
ligibles) séparément de la matière (l. 15: xwpis An). Il n'empêche, les deux sont 
des réceptivités, et c'est cela que veut montrer l'analogie entre sensation et pensée. 

La phrase &ra£c dpa det elva ne figure pas dans ce qui correspondrait à la re- 
construction de cet argument par Alexandre; en effet, l'impassibilité semble étre 
une piéce encombrante, voire génante, de l'argumentation. Pourtant, chez Aris- 
tote, la conclusion porte précisément sur la nature impassible de l'intellect, et ce 
à partir de sa comparaison avec la nature passive de la sensation. La particule 
conclusive äpa met cela en lumière dans les trois arguments: à l'aide de cette mise 
en rapport entre acte de sentir et acte de penser, on obtient trois propriétés de 
la pensée, chacune introduite par un &pa. Il est important de rappeler que nous 
n'avons pas de moyen pour déterminer la nature de la pensée autre que ces ar- 
guments qui sont commandés par l'analogie avec la sensation. On ne peut pas 
savoir par avance que la pensée est impassible, et alors voir que, tout de méme, il 
lui faut aussi étre réceptive des formes intelligibles, gráce à la comparaison avec 
la sensation; au contraire, on déduit les caractéristiques de la pensée par le biais 
de ces arguments fondés sur cette comparaison, dont la premiére est justement 
celle de l'impassibilité. C'est d'ailleurs l'impassibilité qui est mise en relief lorsque 


? W.S. Hett (1936). 
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le résultat de ce premier argument est repris à 111 4 429b23 (Xa fic) et à nouveau 
à III 5 430218 (mahs), ce qui renforce le sentiment que dpa joue tout son rôle de 
particule conclusive dans ces trois arguments. 

Je vais concentrer mon attention sur le premier argument, et ce à deux volets. 
Un premier probléme consiste à voir dans quelle mesure Aristote fait appel à l'ana- 
logie entre sensation et pensée; un seconde probléme consiste à comprendre com- 
ment peut-il obtenir comme résultat des caractéristiques qui semblent opposées à 
celles qui découleraient de l'analogie une fois qu'elle soit acceptée. Je vais analyser 
plus longuement cette deuxiéme difficulté, mais je voudrais d'abord faire une re- 
marque à propos de l'analogie elle-méme. Il peut paraitre assez simple de trouver 
chez Aristote une raison pour recourir à cette analogie. En effet, lorsqu'il récapi- 
tule, à DA 111 8, ses thèses au sujet de la fonction de connaissance de l’âme, Aristote 
écrit que ce que la sensation est par rapport aux sensibles, l'intellection l'est par 
rapport aux intelligibles, science et sensation se divisant de la méme maniére que 
leurs objets (431b22-26). C'est une thése bien aristotélicienne, d'aprés laquelle ce 
qu'A est pour C, B l'est pour D: l'intellection est pour les intelligibles ce que la 
sensation est pour les sensibles. Dans les deux cas il s'agit de l'appréhension des 
formes qui sont dans les choses: les formes sensibles pour la sensation, les formes 
intelligibles pour la pensée. Pourtant, de cette thése on ne peut pas déduire que 
l'intellection fonctionne ou opère comme la sensation. En effet, de l'identité des 
rapports A:C : B:D, il ne s'ensuit pas (encore) l'identité entre les membres des rap- 
ports, A et B ou C et D. Or, la prémisse en question soutient que A, l'intellection, 
est comme B, la sensation. Pourtant on ne peut pas encore conclure que l'intellec- 
tion est comme la sensation, en fonction de l'identité des rapports, à moins d'avoir 
un argument indépendant, ce que le texte n'apporte pourtant pas, ni d'ailleurs ne 
le suggére.”° La difficulté reste donc toute entière. 


1° Wedin (1988), 163 a récemment soutenu que ‘among the features De Anima 111 4 
marks out as distinctive of mind are the following: 1. Thinking is something like being af- 
fected (429a14-15), méme s'il reconnait tout de suite après que ‘the analogy, often granted 
strict governance over the 111.4 account, is in fact crucially imperfect’. Elle est imparfaite, 
d'aprés lui, parce que l'objet de la sensation est externe, tandis que celui de l'intellection 
est interne. Wedin insiste alors que dans un sens cette analogie doit étre prise en toute 
ampleur, à savoir, ‘the causal role of the object of thought’ (ibidem). Il voit cette condition 
exprimée à 429a14 (‘être une sorte de passion sous l'action de l'intelligible") et à 429217318 
(‘se comporter à l'égard des intelligibles de la méme manière que la faculté sensitive à 
l'égard des sensibles’). Cela est vrai, si l'on accorde que le penser est comme le sentir. Tout 
ce qu'on doit accorder pourtant est que ce que la sensation est pour les sensibles (A:C) 
l'intellection lest pour les intelligibles (B:D), sans pouvoir pourtant par là conclure que 
intellection est comme la sensation (A:B), à moins d'avoir une preuve indépendante, d’où 
seulement on pourrait conclure que ‘thinking is something like being affected’. Comme on 
verra plus loin, en outre, ce qu'accorde Aristote est justement que l'intellection n'est pas 
comme la sensation, ce qui complique davantage l'examen de ce passage. 
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Pour comprendre comment ce passage a cessé de provoquer l'embarras, il faut 
se tourner vers le commentateurs grecs anciens, et tout d’abord vers Thémistius. 
C'est chez lui, en effet, qu'on trouvera une exégèse qui prétend aplanir les diffi- 
cultés du texte. D'aprés Thémistius, l'intellect doit étre affecté à l'instar de la sen- 
sation; encore, Thémistius rappelle, en s'appuyant sur une lecture de 11 5, que la 
sensation elle-méme n'est déjà plus à proprement parler une affection, car elle est 
plutót un perfectionnement qui se produit lorsque la sensation passe de la puis- 
sance à l'acte, et un tel perfectionnement n'est plus à proprement parler une affec- 
tion. On trouve ici la distinction qui permettra de résoudre la difficulté et qui est 
censée être présentée à 11 5: à proprement parler, une affection est une alteratio 
destructiva (où un état est remplacé par un autre, le dernier détruisant le premier), 
mais déjà la sensation est plutót une alteratio perfectiva, ce qui fait qu'au fond elle 
ne soit plus du tout prise comme une affection, au moins à proprement parler. 
Etant donné ces deux sens d'affection, 'alors l'intellect 'en puissance' doit étre im- 
passible par rapport à l'affection au sens propre’. La sensation est présentée à III 
4 comme mécyety Ti, ‘une certaine affection’, mais en fait elle n'en est aucune, car 
elle est plutôt un perfectionnement, d’après 11 5, selon Thémistius. En reprenant 
les termes dans leur sens précis, l'intellect se révélerait impassible, de méme que 
la sensation avait déjà été considérée comme ne pas étant un cas propre d'affec- 
tion. Cette stratégie aura longue vie; on la retrouve chez Sophonias, pour qui, en 
fonction de l'analogie entre sensation et pensée, on peut conclure que la pensée est 
impassible parce que la sensation elle-même n'est pas une altération destructive, 
le sens propre d'affection, mais plutót une alteratio perfectiva, 'celle justement que 
subissent la pensée et la sensation (vos xol aioOno1iç, In De an. paraphr. 124, 21 
Hayduck [cAG 23.1]).? 

C'est au fond la méme explication qu'on trouve dans le commentaire grec au 
livre 111 attribué souvent à Philopon. Cet auteur aussi fait appel à la notion d'une 
alteratio perfectiva, distincte donc de l'alteratio destructiva, la seule qui est une af- 
fection à proprement parler. Pourtant cet auteur se montre davantage sensible à la 
forme de l'argumentation, car il remarque que l'impassibilité ne s'ensuit pas du fait 
que l'intellect reçoit des formes, car la sensation reçoit les formes sensibles, mais 
n'est pas pour autant impassible. Pour obtenir l'impassibilité, Aristote doit faire 
allusion à un mode autre d'étre réceptif, ce qu'il fait en ajoutant la disjonction 'ou 
quelque autre chose de semblable’. Par là il veut dire que la réceptivité de l'intellect 
est seulement similaire à celle de la sensation; et elle est seulement similaire parce 


1 Thémistius, In De an. paraphr. 94, 13-14 Heinze (CAG 5.3): dei Toivuv adtov &ma6r, 
elvat Tod kupiwç X.eyouévov máDouc. 

? Ce passage exprime donc clairement non seulement le rapport A:C : B:D (ce qui est 
correct), mais aussi la conclusion A:B (ce qui, à défaut d'un argument indépendant, n'est 
pas vérifié). 
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que (a) l’intellect n’a pas d’organe (au contraire de la sensation) et (b) ses objets 
sont internes (tandis que ceux de la sensation sont externes). Aristote aurait ainsi 
détaché la réceptivité de l'intellect de celle de la sensation, et il peut désormais 
affirmer le caractère impassible de l'intellect, alors que la sensation reste dans un 
certain sens une certaine passivité (Jean Philopon, In De an. 522, 15-19 Hayduck 
[CAG 15]). 

Ces deux stratégies — celle de faire appel à une affection qui est à peine une 
altération, ou pas du tout une altération destructive, et celle de mettre en relief 
que la réceptivité de l'intellect est seulement similaire à l'affection de la sensa- 
tion — peuvent bien entendu aller ensemble. Ce qui n'a pas tardé d'arriver. Le 
commentaire grec du De anima attribué probablement à tort à Simplicius les met 
déjà ensemble (cf. [ps.-]Simplic., In De an. 223, 39-224, 9 Hayduck [caa 11]). Cette 
méme conjonction est présente chez Thomas d'Aquin. Dans son commentaire au 
De anima, Thomas d'Aquin remarque que, dans la mesure où la sensation est une 
réceptivité des formes sensibles qui ressemble à l'affection au sens propre (alte- 
ratio destructiva), sans pourtant étre une telle altération, on peut imaginer, en 
fonction de l'analogie avec la sensation, que l'intellect ou bien sera également 
passible, prenant l'affection au sens propre, ou bien qu'il sera quelque chose de 
similaire seulement. Or, la sensation elle-même s'est déjà révélée, à 11 5, comme 
n'étant pas une affection au sens propre (alteratio destructiva); l'intellect le sera 
moins encore, car il est quelque chose de seulement similaire à l'affection sensi- 
tive, comme l'exprime déjà le second membre de l'alternative. Tout en révélant 
une ressemblance à ce qui est passif dans la mesure oü il serait apte à recevoir 
des formes (intelligibles), à l'instar de la sensation vis-à-vis des formes sensibles, 
‘Vintellect sera aussi impassible — prenant la passivité au sens propre’ (passione 
propria accepta, In De an. $ 676).? 


1 On trouve une autre stratégie dans le commentaire de Philopon aux chapitres 111 3-8 
connu sous le titre de De intellectu et qui nous a été préservé dans une version latine faite 
par Guillaume de Moerbeke. Aprés avoir présenté les stratégies devenues traditionnelles 
lorsqu'il commente 429213, Philopon introduit une autre stratégie lorsqu'il commente la 
section suivante, 429215. Selon cette dernière stratégie, comme l'intellect doit pouvoir 
penser toutes choses, il ne doit avoir aucune forme intelligible afin de pouvoir recevoir 
toute forme intelligible, de méme que la sensation, afin de percevoir tous les sensibles, ne 
doit être aucun des sensibles. Dans ce contexte, être impassible veut dire ne pas avoir au- 
cune forme à soi-méme, autrement dit, étre indéterminé. On retrouve cette stratégie dans la 
traduction que Richard Bodéüs a récemment proposé du passage 429a13-16: ‘si, donc, l'opé- 
ration de l'intelligence se compare à celle du sens, ou bien elle consistera à subir quelque 
chose sous l'effet de l'intelligible, ou bien elle sera une autre opération du méme genre. Il 
doit donc y avoir un principe indéterminé, mais capable de recevoir la forme, un principe 
tel en puissance que celle-ci, mais qui n'est pas celle-ci' (Bodéüs [1993]). Chez Aristote, 
l'intellect n'est aucun des intelligibles (429a24; cela est mis en relief par les commentateurs, 
à commencer par Thémistius, qui l'a rapproché du réceptacle sans forme du Timée), mais 
cela figure à titre de conclusion du troisième argument; en ce qui concerne le passage en 
question, qui figure dans le premier argument, il semble mieux garder un noyau commun 
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C'est en adoptant cette double stratégie que Barbotin peut écrire, à propos de 
ce premier argument, qu’ ‘assurément la déduction est rigoureuse, mais l’auteur 
éprouve une certaine gêne à appliquer la notion de passion à l'intellection"' La 
gêne est là, mais la difficulté semble aplanie. Mais est-elle vraiment aplanie ? Dans 
ce qui suit, je vais présenter des raisons pour résister à cette interprétation. Regar- 
dons d'abord le deuxième élément de l'alternative, ‘ou quelque autre chose de sem- 
blable’. Alexandre avait déjà remarqué que l'intellect, s'il est affecté par les formes 
intelligibles, il le sera en tant que ces formes sont internes à l’âme, alors que la sen- 
sation recoit certes de formes sensibles sans matiére, mais les recoit d'une source 
extérieure, des choses elles-mémes qui possédent de la matiére et qui rendent la 
faculté sensitive telle qu'elles le sont en acte. Si affection il y a pour l'intellect, elle 
ne sera pas la méme, mais seulement similaire. Pourtant, l'expression ý tt Totoÿtoy 
étepov, tout en pointant prudemment vers une différence, vise à mettre en relief 
une continuité:? ce qui est important ici, c'est que la pensée, à l'instar de la sensa- 
tion, est une certaine affection, quelles que soient les différences qu'elles peuvent 
avoir par ailleurs. Cette clause de réserve ne change en rien la donne principale, à 
savoir, que la pensée doit étre vue sous la perspective de subir une affection. 

Le point central de cette interprétation consiste à faire appel à 11 5 en tentant 
de montrer que, à titre d'alteratio corruptiva, ni sensation ni pensée sont des af- 
fections. La sensation serait déjà une alteratio perfectiva, ce qui, à proprement 
parler, n'est plus du tout une affection; si cela est vrai pour la sensation, il le sera 
davantage pour la pensée, qui doit étre donc adjugée comme impassible. Pourtant 
II 5 n'est pas un chapitre particulièrement clair.'^ En ce qui nous concerne, Aris- 
tote veut y distinguer deux sens d'affection, dont l'un seulement sera valable pour 
la sensation. Le premier est celui d'une altération destructive, où ce qui est altéré 
devient autre chose qu'il ne l'était auparavant par l'action de son contraire. Aris- 
tote l'appelle ‘une certaine destruction sous l'action du contraire’ (417b3).’” C'est le 
cas lorsqu'un objet chaud devient froid ou quand un mur vert est peint en jaune. 
Ce n'est pourtant pas ce qui se passe avec la sensation, car la faculté sensitive, tout 
en ayant été rendue telle que le sensible en acte, préserve néanmoins sa faculté en 


à méoyerv (429214) et à &ma (429b15), ce qui est rompu si l'on prend la deuxième occur- 
rence au sens d’indéterminé, alors que la première est prise au sens de subir une affection. 

™ Barbotin (1953), 91. 

15 Comme il ressort clairement dans d'autres cas: DA II 3 414b19; De caelo 11 13 294a31; 
GA II 6 74522, III 11 761a22; Métaph. A 5 987217; De part. an. 1 4 644b7, 11 8 653b33, III 1 
661b32, IV 5 678b18, 681a25; Phys. 11 4 196230; Pol. I 9 1257238, II 11 1273218, III 1 1275218, IV 
3 129041, 4 1291b27, VIII 6 1341419. 

'* Pour ce chapitre, voir dernièrement Burnyeat (2002), pp. 28-90. 

7 Il s'agit d'une certaine destruction parce qu'elle n'est pas celle qui correspond à 
la corruption de l'étre, car le sujet subsiste pendant ses altérations. L'un des problémes 
concernant l'altération consiste en effet à la distinguer clairement de la génération, notion 
à laquelle elle a été souvent assimilée. Le De generatione et corruptione énonce cette tâche 
à son tout début (1 1 314a1-6). 
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puissance tout au long de l’acte de sentir, à laquelle elle revient dès lors que le sen- 
sible n'est plus présent ou ne peut plus l'affecter. Aristote qualifie cette deuxième 
altération de ‘préservation de l'étre en puissance par l'étre en acte’ C'est ce deu- 
xiéme mode d'altération qui s'applique à la sensation. Comme ce mode d'altéra- 
tion est semblable au passage de la puissance à l'acte (417b4-5), Aristote l’illustre 
à l'aide du passage à l'acte dans la science. A vrai dire, pourtant, la connaissance 
est un perfectionnement (teA¢lwots), et, comme Aristote le dit à Physique vin 3, un 
perfectionnement n'est pas du tout une altération (pas plus qu'on ne dit pas qu'une 
maison a été altérée lorsqu'on la rend parfaite en lui ajoutant le toit). Toutefois, 
le passage à l'acte de la connaissance peut illustrer ce qui se passe dans la faculté 
sensitive lorsque cette derniére subit une altération, car à ce propos leurs modes 
d'opération sont semblables. Celui qui posséde la grammaire met en acte son sa- 
voir et fait de la sorte un acte de grammaire; de méme, dés que le sensible se trouve 
dans le champ de la sensation, la faculté sensitive est rendue telle que l'objet en 
acte. Mais l'analogie s'arréte ici, car il y a bien entendu des différences: le grammai- 
rien peut faire un acte de grammaire quand il veut, tandis que la sensation dépend 
dela présence d'un objet extérieur. Néanmoins, le passage à l'acte du savoir, méme 
s'il n'est aucunement une altération, peut illustrer le mode de fonctionnement de 
l'altération qui caractérise la sensation. Aristote remarque, en effet, que, 'quant au 
sentir en acte, il correspond, pour le langage, à l'exercice de la science’? en dépit 
des différences réelles entre l'un et l'autre. 

Il faut donner tout le poids au Aéyecot dans ce dernier passage. La principale dif- 
ficulté de 11 5 réside dans le fait qu'il faut poser le type d'altération qui caractérise 
la sensation, sans l'assimiler au cas classique ou destructif ni l'exclure entiérement 
du domaine de l'étre altéré. Pour y arriver, Aristote fait appel à la connaissance, où 
le passage à l'acte n'est aucunement une altération, parce que le mode d'étre altéré 
de la faculté sensitive correspond au rapport entre puissance et acte. Pourtant on 
va assister assez tót à l'assimilation entre sensation et pensée, en sorte que ni l'une 
ni l'autre ne sera plus prise comme un cas d'altération. On peut retrouver les traces 
d'une telle assimilation chez Alexandre. Dans sa quaestio 111 3, bien qu'il remarque 
qu'Aristote commence par signaler ‘que la sensation consiste dans l'étre mt et af- 
fecté' (86, 4-5) et qu'étre affecté est synonyme d'étre altéré, Alexandre écrit que la 
sensation est cet autre type d’être affecté ‘dû au fait de se préserver (rà owteoûoi) 
et d’être en progrès (£v £rióócet yevéo Oat) dans lequel il est sous l'effet de l'étre 
en acte et semblable (bro tod &vepyeíg óvvoc xo ôuoiou) (83, 35 - 84, 1). On a ici 
deux théses: (i) la préservation est assimilée au progrés (perfectionnement) et (ii) 
l'étre en acte qui produit l'altération sensitive est caractérisé comme semblable. 


18 pa 417b3-4: cwtypla bx Tob évtehexela övtoç Tod Suvauet Svtos. 


1 DA 417b18-19: TÒ Kat évépyetay DE duolws Agyetat TH Üsopsiy. 
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Laissons momentanément de côté la thèse (ii) et regardons pour le moment seu- 
lement la thése (i). Pourtant, Aristote semblait soutenir que la sensation est une 
préservation de l’être en puissance par celui qui est en acte et qui provoque une 
altération en elle, mais elle n’est pas un progrès ou un perfectionnement; la pensée, 
au contraire, quand elle se réalise, effectue un progrès et un perfectionnement vers 
sa propre nature, sans être aucunement une altération. Or, le mode d’être altéré 
de la sensation correspond, dans le langage, à l'exercice de la pensée ou science, 
mais cela ne fait pas coincider l'altération sensitive et le perfectionnement intel- 
lectif. Il n'empêche, Alexandre reprend sa leçon un peu plus loin, à 86, 20-22: ‘être 
de certaine manière affecté (racyety) est dit de ce qui est préservé (ow£èôuevoy) et 
qui progresse vers sa propre complétude (émdddv eic Tv adTob TEAELÓTNTA) sous 
l'effect de ce qui lui est semblable (676 tod éuoiou ait). A nouveau, Alexandre 
veut comprendre la préservation, cwtypia, à la lumière du progrès, &rí9octc, sy- 
nonyme de perfectionnement. Cette assimilation est trés importante pour lui, car 
c'est gráce à elle qu'il peut conclure alors, dans le résumé final qu'il présente des 
principaux points de 11 5, que l'affection de la sensation ‘n’est pas une altération’ 
(oùx &Moiwats, 86, 23). En effet, le progrès vers sa propre nature, qui caractérise la 
pensée, n'est pas du tout une altération, mais un perfectionnement (tehelwotc); si 
c'est cela en quoi consiste la sensation, alors elle n'est pas non plus une altération. 

Pourtant, dans la mesure oà Alexandre lui-méme admet qu'étre affecté est égal 
à étre altéré, il faudra admettre que, si la sensation n'est pas du tout une altéra- 
tion, elle n'est pas non plus un pátir, ce qui est contredit par plusieurs passages oü 
la sensation est expressément présentée par Aristote comme étant une certaine 
affection. Elle est une certaine affection parce qu'elle n'est pas l'affection qui im- 
plique la destruction de son contraire, tout en restant pourtant une affection, par 
conséquent une altération, à savoir, celle qui préserve l'étre en puissance pendant 
l'acte de sentir. Quelque chose n'est pas conforme à l'altération classique, mais 
cela ne semble pas, au moins à première vue, rejeter entièrement la sensation en 
dehors du domaine de l'altération. En outre, il faut remarquer qu'il n'est pas clair 
dans quel sens la préservation doit étre lue au sens de progrés vers soi-méme. Si 
ce progrés signifie se mettre en acte tel que l'est l'objet sensible, il n'est pas vers 
soi-méme, mais vers l'objet sensible. On comprend alors pourquoi Alexandre a 
introduit la notion de l'objet semblable: si la faculté progresse vers ce qui lui est 
semblable, dans un certain sens elle progresse vers soi-méme. Pourtant la lecon 
d'Aristote à De anima 1 5 était claire: ce qui pâtit c'est le dissemblable, mais, 
quand il pátit, il est rendu semblable. Si, par contre, on met l'accent sur le 'vers 
soi-méme' du progrés de la sensation, il faut rappeler que, comme Aristote écrit 
dans Ethique à Nicomaque 111, les sensations nous sont acquises naturellement et 
nous les exercons dés que nous les avons eues, en sorte qu'elles n'éprouvent aucun 
progrés ou perfectionnement en fonction de leur usage. Au contraire, comme une 
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pierre qu'on aura jetée mille fois vers le haut et mille fois aura tombée par terre, de 
même la faculté sensitive reste toujours ce qu'elle a été dès le début (à moins d’être 
détruite dans la mesure où son organe subit quelque destruction). La pensée, par 
contre, est typiquement en progrès: d'autant plus on pense, d'autant mieux on 
pense, par effet d' une accumulation, et d'autant plus on réalise notre vraie nature. 

L'intervention d'Alexandre n'est certes pas gratuite; elle est liée à d'autres pro- 
blémes, dont peut-étre le plus important consiste à savoir comment il serait pos- 
sible d'avoir simultanément deux sensations propres contraires de méme espéce, 
comme le blanc et le noir, si la sensation doit être comprise comme une affection.”° 
Pour ce qui nous concerne ici, Alexandre semble étre à l'origine de l'interprétation 
qu'on voit chez les autres commentateurs grecs, selon laquelle la sensation est une 
alteratio non destructiva, sed perfectiva, vis-à-vis de laquelle on ajoute qu'un per- 
fectionnement n'est pas à vrai dire pas une altération.” Pourtant il y a avait une 
dissymétrie dans le texte d'Aristote. D'une part, il y avait deux espèces de l'étre af- 
fecté: l'altération destructive et l'altération préservatrice. D'autre part, pour illus- 
trer le mode de fonctionnement de cette derniére, Aristote a fait appel au passage 
à l'acte de la pensée, qui, elle, n'est pas une altération, mais un perfectionnement. 

Physique vu 3 peut nous aider à éclairer ce dernier point. En effet, ce chapitre 
examine la distinction que nous sommes en train d'employer, à savoir, celle entre 
altération et perfection (&Xolwats et Tehslwaiç). L'exemple d'Aristote est aussi 
simple qu'éclairant: installer le toit ou les tuiles dans une maison n'est pas une al- 
tération, mais l'achévement ou perfectionnement de la maison. Dans le méme sens, 
l'acquisition des dispositions n'est pas une altération du sujet qui les acquiert, 
mais, si c'est une vertu, c'est un perfectionnement et, si c'est un vice, c'est un dé- 


20 Sur ce thème, voir notamment la quaestio 111 3 et le commentaire In de sensu, en 
particulier sur de sensu 7. J'ai examiné certains aspects du probléme de la simultanéité des 
perceptions dans M. Zingano (2002), 33-49, article auquel je prends la liberté de renvoyer 
pour plus de détails. 

# Cette interprétation a eu une longue vie: on la retrouve, par exemple, chez Hicks 
(1990), 350: 'at first sight we seem to make little progress in this chapter by the barren 
discussion of the terms ‘potential’ and ‘actual’, applied in turn to aio®ytiKdy, aio0dveoOot 
and aïo@noi. In reality the questions are of far-reaching import and materially affect our 
conception of sense, and consequently of thought. <...> Consider the analogous case of 
acquiring knowledge. There we find one transition from sheer ignorance by learning, and 
another from the possession to the exercise of knowledge already acquired, and these 
are mental changes. Sensation implies similar transitions, and, when theses are regarded 
abstractly, apart from the bodily processes accompanying them, the real nature of such 
changes or transitions becomes clear. They are no alterations for the worse, impairing and 
destroying; they tend to preserve, develop and perfect the sentient being, which is thus 
enabled to realise itself in act. In short, sensation is alteratio non corruptiva, sed perfectiva, 
an évépyela, and not properly speaking an &kholwois or Kivnoic, though the use of these 
terms in reference to it can hardly be avoided’. 
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rangement de son état. Cela vaut en général pour les dispositions: ni celles du corps 
ni celles de l’âme ne sont d'a/térations, mais ce sont des perfectionnements ou leurs 
contraires. Bien entendu, pour que l'achévement ait lieu, il faut que le substrat 
qui est perfectionné subisse des altérations. Aristote illustre ce point à l'aide de 
l'exemple d'une statue: le métal doit subir des altérations pour devenir une statue 
— il devient chaud, liquide etc. —, mais la génération de la statue n'est pas une 
altération du métal. Pour ce qui nous intéresse, ce qui subit les altérations est la 
faculté sensitive du sujet; à partir de là, le sujet se perfectionne ou se corrompt en 
acquérant de bonnes ou de mauvaises dispositions vis-à-vis de ses affections ou 
altérations. Je cite Aristote: 


En outre, la vertu dispose bien relativement aux affections propres et le vice, 
mal. Par suite, celles-ci non plus ne seront pas des altérations, pas davantage 
leur perte ni leur acquisition. Certes leur génération dépend nécessairement de 
l'altération de la partie sensitive; or elle est altérée par les sensibles: en effet 
toute la vertu éthique est relative aux plaisirs et peines corporels, et ceux-ci 
dépendent, ou de l'action, ou du souvenir, ou de l'espérance. Les uns, qui dé- 
pendent de l'action, se rapportent à la sensation; par suite, ils sont mis en branle 
par quelque chose de sensible; les autres, qui dépendent de la mémoire et de 
l'espérance, dérivent de cette sensation; on a plaisir en effet à se rappeler ce 
qu'on a éprouvé ou à espérer ce qu'on doit éprouver. Par suite un tel plaisir 
est toujours engendré nécessairement par les sensibles. Or, comme c'est à la 
suite de la génération en nous du plaisir et de la douleur que le vice ou la vertu 
sont engendrés en nous (car ils s'y rapportent) et que les plaisirs et les peines 
sont des altérations de la partie sensitive, on voit que c'est nécessairement à la 
suite d'une certaine altération qu'on les perd ou qu'on les recoit. Par suite, leur 
génération s'accompagne d'altération, mais ils ne sont pas eux-mémes des alté- 
rations. (247a3-19, trad. Carteron) 


La méme chose est valable pour la science: elle n'est pas une altération (&Motwots), 
comme l'écrit Aristote en Physique vii 3.” Pourtant on pense à l'aide des images, 
et l'imagination est ce qui reste du mouvement produit par la sensation en acte. A 
la base donc de la pensée, il y a bien des sensations, et les sensations sont des alté- 
rations. Pour citer encore Physique vii 3: les dispositions, comme la connaissance, 
se forment, ‘la partie sensitive étant altérée’.”* La pensée n'est pas une altération, 
mais un perfectionnement de la fonction humaine de la connaissance, et ce per- 


# L'expression est tod aic8ytixod uépovc, ce qui laisse la référence flotter entre l'àme 
elle-même en tant que faculté de la sensation ou ses organes physiques, và aio0nTpa. 

23 Phys. VII 3, 247b1-2: WAG uv odd’ al Tod vonTiKOD uépouc &&etc Q0 ovocetc. 

24 Phys. VII 3, 247a6-7: &Movovpévon Tod aioOnTixoÿ uépovc. 
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fectionnement se réalise à base d’altérations, à savoir les différentes altérations de 
la partie sensitive. Physique vii 3 se conclut alors ainsi: 


On voit donc, d'aprés cela, que le fait d'étre altéré et l'altération se produisent 
dans les choses sensibles et dans la partie sensitive de l’âme, mais nulle part 
ailleurs, sauf par accident. (vi1 3 248a6-9, trad. Carteron) 


Il y a eu beaucoup de discussion concernant l'affection qui caractérise la sensa- 
tion: doit-on adopter une interprétation physicaliste, d'aprés laquelle la faculté 
sensitive est rendue physiquement en son organe telle que l'objet sensible, ou bien 
doit-on soutenir que percevoir le rouge consiste seulement en avoir la conscience 
du rouge ? Je ne veux pas entrer dans cette discussion; je voudrais seulement 
remarquer que, dans le vocabulaire d'Aristote et dans les limites d'une explication 
scientifique à laquelle il peut accéder dans le De anima, la sensation est typique- 
ment caractérisée comme máÜoc tt, comme une certaine affection Elle n'est pas 
n'importe quelle affection ou altération, mais elle est bien ce deuxiéme type d'étre 
altéré, où la faculté sensitive est préservée en puissance tandis qu'elle est rendue 
tel que l'objet en acte. C'est cela que probablement marque le tı dans 7806 tt; 
l'affection est un réoyety tt non pas dans le sens quelle n'est affection que dans un 
sens trop éloigné, mais dans le sens où elle n'est pas n'importe quelle altération, 
tout en restant pourtant bien ancrée dans le domaine de l'étre altéré. Dans 111 4, 


25 Comme il est bien connu, il s'agit de la discussion récemment entretenu entre R. 
Sorabji (1979); (1991); (1992); (2001); et M. Burnyeat (1996); (2001b). 

°° Je limite mon analyse ici au De anima et aux textes qui lui sont clairement liés. Dans 
le De anima, malgré le fait que la sensation soit couramment présentée comme une cer- 
taine affection (donc comme une certaine altération), il y a un passage à 111 7 dans laquelle 
on trouverait la seule affirmation que la sensation n'est ni affection ni altération: datvetat 
DE Tò uëv alcOytov &x Suvdpet dvtog Tod aioOnrixoù évepys(a mo1obv. où yàp mácyet 000’ 
a&Morodtat (431a4-5). Je ne peux pas examiner en détail ce passage ici, mais je voudrais faire 
trois remarques à son encontre. Premiére: il n'est pas clair quel est le sujet de la seconde 
phrase: l'objet sensible ou la faculté sensible ? Bien quele premier rende la phrase triviale, il 
reste une possibilité grammaticale qui donne parfaitement sens au yép explicatif (d'autant 
plus que l'objet de la nutrition, l'aliment, subit, lui, une altération). Deuxiéme: si le sujet est 
la faculté sensitive, on aurait ici la seule affirmation de sa nature apathique, fournie au bout 
de l'analyse consacrée à la nature de la pensée (111 4-8). Pourtant, tout au long de l'analyse 
consacrée à la sensation (11 5 - 111 2), il a été toujours dit que la sensation est une certaine 
affection, par conséquent une certaine altération; le nier maintenant semble surprenant. 
Troisième: les commentateurs sont d'accord en constater que 111 7 fonctionne comme un 
dépôt d'arguments qui sont à développer ailleurs. Dans ce sens, peut-être III 7, 431a4-5 est 
à comprendre à la lumière de 111 4, 429a13-24, comme s'il en reprenait les termes en une 
forme si concise à point d’être méconnaissable, sans pouvoir donner une leçon à lui-même 
soit sur la sensation, soit sur la pensée. Si cela est correct, peut-étre devrait-on d'abord 
examiner III 4 pour ensuite se pencher sur ce qui est dit à 111 7. 
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cela apparait sous la forme que, si la pensée est comme la sensation, alors elle doit 
être un m&oyeiv Tt sous l'action de l'intelligible ou quelque autre chose de similaire. 
Laffection est ici attribuée à la sensation sous la forme de cette certaine altération. 
A la lumière de l'analogie entre sentir et penser, donc, ou bien la nature impassible 
est une donnée préalable, qu'il faudra atténuer, ou bien on devait conclure que la 
pensée est une certaine passivité, à la manière dont Alexandre avait repris ce pas- 
sage dans son De anima. 

Cette double stratégie, malgré son influence et son origine ancienne, ne semble 
donc pas fonctionner. Il convient aussi de voir comment Thémistius explique 
l'appel àl'analogie avec la sensation. Une telle analogie s'avère légitime, dit-il, parce 
que l’âme ‘comme nous avons dit précédemment, discrimine et connaît au moyen 
de ces deux facultés’ (94, 5-6). Il renvoie à 111 3 427a20-21, où Aristote effectivement 
écrit que l'áàme connaît ses objets aussi bien par la sensation que par la pensée (pas- 
sage dont Thémistius fait une paraphrase à 87, 17-18). Ce que pourtant Thémistius 
omet de dire, c'est que cette raison est présentée par Aristote comme étant celle 
à laquelle font appel tous ceux qui croient que la pensée est une sorte de sensa- 
Lion. C'est la thése qu'on soutient d'ordinaire, écrit Aristote, en citant Empédocle 
et Homère à l'appui. Egalement, Aristote remarque que ces auteurs conçoivent 
la pensée, à l'instar de la sensation, comme une réalité corporelle et soutiennent 
que le semblable est connu (c'est-à-dire, senti) par le semblable. Aristote avait déjà 
présenté les opinions de ses devanciers à De anima I 2, oü il avait remarqué qu'ils 
prenaient tous l'intellect comme une passivité, à l'exception d'Anaxagore, qui sou- 
tenait que l'intellect était impassible (405b20). Il revient sur ce méme point à I 5, 
où il remarque une incohérence: on prétend que le semblable ne peut pas pátir par 
l'effet du semblable, mais, d'autre part, on soutient que le semblable percoit le sem- 
blable, alors que la sensation est considérée comme étant une passion, 'et il en est 
de méme pour l'intellection et la connaissance" Ce thème revient sous sa plume 
lorsque, dans T 5 dela Métaphysique, Aristote critique le relativisme de Protagoras 
et, en général, la doctrine selon laquelle tout ce qui apparait aux sens est vrai. Il 
mentionne à ce moment précisément les deux fragments d'Empédocle qui figurent 
dans DA III 3 et remarque ceci: 


En général, c'est parce que ces philosophes conçoivent la pensée comme la sen- 
sation, et celle-ci comme une altération, que ce qui apparait au sens est, néces- 
sairement, selon eux, la vérité. (Métaph. I 5, 1009b12-15) 


A cet égard, Aristote se dissocie doublement de ses prédécesseurs. Aristote n'ac- 
cepte nullement la conclusion; pour s'y opposer, il propose de réformuler les deux 
prémisses. D'une part, pour lui, la sensation ne peut pas étre identifiée tout court 


>” DA 410a26: ôpolwç dE Kal TO vosty Te Kal yvvoo cet. 
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à une altération, car elle est une certaine altération, celle où la faculté sensitive 
est préservée en sa puissance par l'actualité de l'objet sensible. En outre, et peut- 
être surtout, pour Aristote, l'intellection ne doit pas être conçue comme la sensa- 
tion, car une telle assimilation mène au relativisme qu'il veut réfuter dans I' 5. Au 
contraire, au début du chapitre consacrée à l'imagination dans le De anima, Aris- 
tote dira que ni Tò bpoveïv ni TO voetv ne sont le méme que le sentir (111 3, 427b6- 
14).? On comprend mieux la place privilégiée accordée à Anaxagore dans III 4: 
malgré le fait qu'il n'a pas une explication acceptable pour la nature de la pensée, 
au moins il a soutenue clairement que l'intellect était distinct de tout le reste, étant 
impassible et restant sans mélange. 

Encore une fois la stratégie du commentaire ancien semble se défaire: ce qui est 
donné comme raison pour l'analogie est justement ce que soutiennent ceux qui 
ont une position contraire à celle d'Aristote. Ces mémes difficultés se retrouvent 
pour les deux autres arguments, quoique de maniére moins frappante. En plus de 
l'impassibilité, la pensée a aussi une nature sans mélange (&utyrjc, 429218) et elle 
doit être en activité pour appréhender les formes intelligibles.” Regardons d'abord 
le premier trait. Dans la mesure oü la sensation est rendue telle que l'objet par 
l'action du sensible en acte, quelque chose de commun est supposé oü sensible et 
faculté sensitive se mélangent, pour ainsi dire. Il peut paraitre bizarre pour nous 
parler de réceptivité et de mélange, mais un tel rapport paraît beaucoup plus na- 
turel pour les Anciens. Platon, par exemple, nous dit, dans sa République 1v, que 
l'intellect, en appréhendant l'essence des choses, s'approche (rAnoiäous) par là de 
l'étre véritable et ‘se mélange’ (wyeíç) à lui, en engendrant alors l'intelligence et la 
vérité? Aristote, nous le savons, a introduit l'intermédiaire entre l'objet sensible 
et la sensation. Cet intermédiaire doit pouvoir transmettre à l'organe sensoriel un 
certain rapport qui justement le rend tel que le sensible en acte; comment cela se 
passe, Aristote l'a laissé entouré d'ombres, et il incombera aux commentateurs 
tenter de combler ce vide. Pourtant, une chose est süre, le fait d'étre sans mélange 
pour la pensée semble aller dans le sens contraire, comme si la pensée était op- 
posée à toute réceptivité. Aristote n'est pas en mesure de donner une explication 
acceptable de la transmission opérée par l'intermédiaire dans le cas de la sensa- 
tion, au delà de mettre en exergue que par là la faculté sensitive est rendue telle 
que l'objet en acte. En ce qui concerne la pensée, tout ce qu'il peut proposer c'est 


?* Il se peut qu'Aristote distingue ici entre le savoir pratique et celui théorique, en res- 
treignant le premier à un petit nombre d'animaux, alors que le dernier n'est présent que 
pour ceux qui sont dotés de raison (les hommes exclusivement). Quoi qu'il en soit, le fait 
est que l'identification de la pensée avec la sensation est expressément niée. 

?* DA 42924: o00€v &ctty évepyeia THY SvTWY Tpiv vostv. 

°° Platon, Rép. 1v, 490b4-5: @ rmot&cac Kal iyels TH SvTL SvTWS, yevvrioac vobv Kal 
adn Gera. 
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de contraster ce mélange (inexpliqué) à un état sans mélange, qui serait justement 
une des propriétés de la pensée. Dans la mesure où il s'agit ici d'un contraste, ce 
résultat s'aligne avec celui obtenu dans le premier argument, à savoir, l'impassibi- 
lité, qui est aussi en contraste avec la passivité en tant que certaine affection de la 
sensation. 

En ce qui concerne le deuxième trait, il faut tout de suite remarquer que cette 
propriété de la pensée est reprise à 5, 430218 sous l'expression ‘étant en essence une 
activité”? Peut-être par là on peut voir plus clairement comment cette propriété 
aussi s'aligne en contraste avec celle de la sensation. Pour que la sensation puisse 
s'ouvrir au monde et l'appréhender tel qu'il est, il faut qu'elle ne manifeste aucune 
activité de sa part; en effet, si la sensation manifestait une activité d'elle méme, elle 
ne pourrait alors qu'intervenir sur l'appréhension de ce qui lui est étranger (l'objet 
sensible) et par là le réalisme strict aristotélicien se serait évanoui. C'est à cela 
qu'Aristote fait mention en 4, 'ce qui manifeste de soi-méme, en effet, fait obstacle 
à l'objet étranger et lui fait blocage?" Pour cette raison la sensation doit être pure 
affection, quel que soit le sens qu'on donne à l'affection (une affection classique ou 
une affection bien particuliére): la moindre activité qui lui soit accordée rendrait 
incertain son róle de réceptivité du monde. Or, en ce qui concerne la pensée, nous 
avons encore une fois un contraste, puisque la pensée ne devient aucun de ses 
objets avant justement qu'elle ne se mette en activité (mpiv voetv, 429a24; mpiv àv 
vof, 429b31). La pensée donc n'acquiert ses objets qu'en se mettant préalablement 
(du point de vue logique) en activité: c'est pourquoi elle est en essence non pas une 
passivité, mais une activité. Il semble étrange pourtant d'attribuer à la pensée une 
telle caractéristique, étant donné que, en fonction de l'analogie avec la sensation, 
on devait au contraire s'attendre à ce que la pensée soit seulement en puissance (ôTt 
Juvatév, 429a22), comme il arrive pour la sensation. A nouveau, nous avons une 
caractéristique qui semble opposée à celle qui découlerait d'une analogie avec le 
sentir. Enfin, il est aussi conclu, comme un corollaire de ces caractéristiques, que 
la pensée n'est pas liée à un organe, alors que la faculté sensitive nécessairement se 
réalise dans un organe corporel. Encore une fois, il ne semble pas clair comment 
on obtient la caractéristique d'étre séparable à partir d'une analogie avec quelque 
chose qui est fonciérement lié à un organe. Toutes ces propriétés sont contraires à 
celles qu'on s'attendraient à voir déduites, alors que ces arguments devaient juste- 
ment nous conduire à leur déduction. 

Force est de constater que la stratégie du commentaire ancien, encore au- 
jourd'hui largement acceptée, ne réussit pas à donner à cette première partie du 111 
4 une structure argumentative acceptable. L'histoire du commentaire s'annonce 


?' DA 430218: TH obcíq àv évépyeta. 


°° DA 429a20-21: TupeubavouEvoy yàp KwAder TO (A). ócpiov Kal dvTippdtTel. 
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par conséquent difficile, car il ne réussit pas 4 enlever de ce passage tout ce qui 
semble gênant et qui, d'une certaine manière, les traductions ont tenté d'éluder, et 
les résultats de notre enquête sont largement négatifs. Cela dit, il faut reconnaître 
que le commentaire lui-même n’est pas aussi monolithique ni ne fait bloc pour 
tenter d'éliminer les àpretés du texte. Au contraire, nous possédons une source qui 
remonte jusqu'à Théophraste et qui, semble-t-il, s'est exercé à mettre en exergue le 
caractère aporétique et a tenté de combler ce qui semblait incomplet chez Aristote. 
Il s'agit des livre 4 et 5 de la Physique de Théophraste, desquels nous possédons des 
fragments grâce à Thémistius et à Priscien de Lydie.” Il est assez remarquable de 
voir Thémistius s'éloigner de sa paraphrase du De anima aux pages 100.16-109.3, 
quand il envisage le probléme de l'intellect. En effet, il l'examine sous la forme de 
sept discussions; dans la partie finale de cet examen aporétique (107.30-109,3), il 
cite abondamment Théophraste. Il ne m'est pas possible d'en faire l'analyse ici;** je 
voudrais seulement mettre en relief que tous ces passages (y compris ceux de Pris- 
cien) témoignent d'une autre voie du commentaire, oü le caractére aporétique dela 
discussion sur la nature de l'intellect est mis en valeur. En particulier, lorsqu'il est 
dit dans le commentaire de Thémistius (en 107,31-107,35) qu'il ne faut pas prendre 
l'intellect, en se basant sur la comparaison avec la sensation, en une acception 
étrangère à celle d'Aristote lui-même, puisque l'argument est éristique (épiotixdv 
yap), peut-être trouve-t-on ici une indication qu'il faut d'abord, et surtout, déter- 
miner la structure de l'argument avant de prendre comme monnaie courante ses 
conclusions.’ Ce n'est pas encore une réponse, certes, mais c'est peut-être le début 
d'une solution qui ne cherche plus à atténuer les difficultés du probléme. 


°° Sur cela, en plus des textes directement en question, voir en particulier Laks (2002). 

°4 Je prends à nouveau la liberté de renvoyer à l'une de mes études, Zingano (1998), en 
particulier aux pages 183-188. 

°° Le passage est loin d’être clair; je maintiens le texte des mss. où yàp obvoxc Jwrréov 
(c où0è adtdc (épiorixdv yáp). Il n'est surtout pas clair quel sens donner à éristique; pro- 
bablement cela veut dire que l'argument, tout en étant formellement valide, présente une 
prémisse qu'on sait étre fausse, mais qui est employé afin d'obtenir certaines conclusions. 
Dans mon étude citée dans la note précédente, j'ai cherché à comprendre comment cela 
peut-il fonctionner dans cet argument en fonction des trois caractéristiques de la pensée à 
obtenir (impassibilité, l'état sans mélange et sa nature d'activité). Ici, il me suffit de remar- 
quer que ce passage ne prend pas la forme méme de l'argument comme allant de soi; au 
contraire, il attire expressément l'attention sur sa structure argumentative. 
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In his treatise on the possibility of prophecy in sleep, Aristotle argues that dreams, 
while not God-sent, have a special daemonic status resulting from their link to 
nature: 


On the whole, forasmuch as certain of the other animals [besides hu- 
mans] also dream, it may be concluded that dreams are not sent by God 
(Geémeunta), nor are they designed for this purpose. They are daemonic 
(Saruévia), however, for nature is daemonic, though not divine (Beia). A 
sign is this: the power of foreseeing the future and of having vivid dreams 
is found in persons of inferior type, which implies that God does not 
send their dreams. (On Divination in Sleep, 463b12-16, Barnes ed. [1984], 
trans. slightly modified) 


Were dreams sent by God, counter to Aristotle's conception of the deity, they 
might pertain merely to philosophers rather than to thoughtless beasts and ordi- 
nary humans.' But dreams for Aristotle lack a clear purpose, and are not divine. 
Yet as resulting from natural causes — perception, davtacia, and sleep — they are 
natural, and as natural they are daemonic. What is natural has its own inner prin- 
ciple of rest and motion. Though many natural beings are not self-movers, many 
are, and since natural beings display startling patterns of change they warrant the 
epithet daemonic beings.” 


* Some medieval thinkers embrace Aristotle’s notion that prophecy if God-bestowed 
should belong only to exalted humans (see, e.g., Maimonides Guide for the Perplexed 1 32 
and 36). This contrasts with Spinoza Theological-Political Treatise chs. 2-3. 

? ‘Daemonic’ seems explained by 453b22-24 where it is slightly contrasted with what 
humans do just on their own. Occurrences due to nature are daemonic because they ap- 
pear largely self-moving and directed to an end, yet without human intention. Dreams may 
seem meaningful, but not exactly made by humans as are poems, which are also imita- 
tions, produced by us (and therefore not so daemonic). Meaningful dreams especially seem 
daemonic because they work in a way resembling how nature works. E.g., Aristotle holds 
open the possibility in On Divination in Sleep 1, 463a3-8 that dreams may be of prognostic 
value for medical purposes as certain ‘distinguished physicians’ (r&v iutp@y oi yapievtec) 
believe. This nicely allows him to have dreams as somewhat prophetic, but reasonably as 
arising naturally from the body. This position resembles that of the Hippocratic writer in 
On Regimen 1v (see van der Eijk [2005], 169-205). Yet any dream significant or not, as due to 
davtdopata that are natural, can be considered daemonic. 
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The soul should especially be something daemonic, since soul is the very na- 
ture of a mortal living being, the principle ofits life and self-motion. The De anima 
aims to keep the investigation of soul as much as possible within the terrain of 
the science of nature, physics. Right from the start Aristotle says, "Ihe knowledge 
of the soul admittedly contributes greatly to the advance of truth in general, and, 
above all, to our understanding of nature, for the soul is in some sense the prin- 
ciple of the living beings (r&v Lov) (402a4-7)? It is not only in the De anima that 
soul is said to belong in whole or in part within physics, for in Parts of Animals 11 
Aristotle asserts the following: 


What has been said suggests the question, whether it is the whole soul or only 
some part of it, the consideration of which comes within the province of nat- 
ural science. Now if it be of the whole soul that this should treat, then there 
is no place for any other philosophy beside it. For as it belongs in all cases to 
one and the same science (Bewpix) to deal with correlated subjects — one and 
the same science, for instance, deals with sensation and with the objects of 
sense — and as therefore the intelligent soul and the object of intellect, being 
correlated, must belong to one and the same science, it follows that natural 
science will have to include everything in its province. But perhaps it is not the 
whole soul, nor all its parts collectively, that constitutes the source of motion; 
but there may be one part, identical with that in plants, which is the source 
of growth, another, namely the sensory part, which is the source of change of 
quality, while still another, and this not the intellectual part, is the source of 
locomotion. For other animals than man have the power of locomotion, but in 
none but him is there intellect (91&voi). Thus then it is plain that it is not of the 
whole soul that we have to treat. For it is not the whole soul that constitutes the 
animal nature, but only some part or parts of it. (Parts of Animals 1 1, 641a32- 
b10)* 


This passage contends that though much ofthe investigation of soul belongs within 
physics, not all does, or physics would pertain to all intelligible beings, therefore 
including even divine beings (cf. Metaph. 1026a5-6). Investigation of mind goes 
outside natural science inasmuch as mind is not a principle of rest and motion 
— and not even the fundamental source of progressive motion in humans — but 
mind is something more divine than nature. 


> What Barnes (1984) translates as ‘animals’ (xv A) is more general at this pointin 
the De anima and pertains to any living thing (cf. Plato Timaeus 30b-31a and 77b). Line 
numbers for the Greek text of the De anima are based on the Jannone (1966) text. 

* For an analysis of the argument, see Lennox (2001b), 142-145. 
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Even within the De anima Aristotle rather frequently indicates that mind does 
not have a bodily organ and has an operation separate from bodily involvement. 
Mind may, then, be immortal and divine. Many commentators on the De anima 
have therefore supposed that the divine and God inevitably become a topic of the 
treatise when Aristotle comes to investigate mind. It is our aim to dispute that 
God and the divine are important topics of the De anima since soul is possessed 
by no divine beings. The De anima does not intend to get much outside natural 
science, and the mind, while divine, is hardly God. We shall be clarifying the way 
the De anima belongs within physics, why divine beings lack soul, and how mind 
is divine but not God. We expect to arrive at some interesting results concerning 
Aristotle’s account of life and some unusual results concerning that exceptional 
capacity of soul, mind. 


1. STUDY OF SOUL IN PHYSICS 

We first make some pedestrian observations. The term God (0sóc) appears ex- 
plicitly in the De anima three times, all in book I (402b7, 407b10, and 411a8). In 
402b7 in asking whether the definition of soul should deal with it as universal or 
according to each species, that is, ‘just as animal, or other according to each, e.g., 
of horse, dog, human, god, but animal the universal is either nothing or posterior’, 
it seems to be the heavenly bodies referred to as god, which at this early stage 
might be supposed to be ensouled. And the other two appearances of God are re- 
spectively in discussions of Plato and Thales. Hence God enters infrequently as a 
topic of the treatise. And terms for divine (Beïov) appear once in book I (405a32) in 
connection with the view of soul of Alcmaeon, and three times outside this book 
(415229, 415b4, and 421b25). In 415a29 and b4 ‘divine’ appears where Aristotle ex- 
plains that mortal living things strive to partake of the divine so far as they are 
able, and 421b25 uses 9¢iov to mean brimstone. Thus God and the divine hardly 
seem much at issue in the De anima. We hope now to get beyond the pedestrian as 
we deal with the De anima’s place within physics. 

Aristotle largely keeps his discussion of the soul in the De anima within the 
framework of his physics, but this does not mean that he can simply assume his 
physics because his predecessors have different sorts of physics. Hence in book 
I in dialectically examining his predecessors he generally remains within their 
standpoints, yet in the remainder of the work he takes many results of his physics 
as his presuppositions.’ To secure his investigation rather scrupulously within his 


* Nonetheless, it is questionable whether Burnyeat (1992) rightly supposes that Aristo- 
tle’s physical assumptions discredit his thoughts on the soul (see on this Polansky [2007], 
26-28). 
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approach to physics, Aristotle leaves in the background a distinction that could be 
most helpful in treating operations of the soul, the distinction of activity (évépyeta) 
and motion (xtvyotc).° Both activity and motion are actualities (évépyetat). But 
whereas motion is an actuality on the way to a terminus outside itself, and once it 
reaches this terminus the motion comes to an end — except for the case of loco- 
motion in a circle as observed in the heavens — , activity has its end always within 
itself and is always complete. As having its end within itself and being complete, 
activity is continuable without limit. Occasionally within the De anima, for ex- 
ample at 111 7, 431a4-6, the distinction becomes explicit, but the demarcation of (i) 
activity complete at every moment of its duration while continuable and (ii) mo- 
tion always in process of reaching its termination does not properly belong within 
physics. Physics pertains strictly to natural beings having rest and motion rather 
than activity. 

Surely most of the key operations of soul, sense-perceiving, thinking, and living 
generally, might more aptly be characterized as activities rather than motions. 
In fact activities belong only to living beings and perhaps best identify living be- 
ings.’ In the case of mortal living beings, fatigue sets in or death intervenes, and 
activities do not continue endlessly, but there is no need in principle for activity 
to end. Thinking and sense-perceiving clearly seem to be activities since they are 
complete at every moment. As Aristotle points out in Metaphysics © 6, we can 
use the present and perfect tenses simultaneously in their case. We are seeing 
or thinking something and have seen or thought this. Even where there are tem- 
porally extended objects, as seeing a play, because Aristotle views cognition as 
occurring through cognitive form that is a whole, he can suppose that perceiving 
and thinking are always somehow complete as aimed at or intending the whole, 
though the objects to which they pertain happen to be in motion.’ Not just cogni- 
tion such as perceiving and thinking are activities, but all living is activity, even 
the nutritive living of plants along with the other mortal beings. Nutritive life is 
not simply motion, e.g., growth and decline, but as a kind of living has to have its 


* This distinction appears in Metaphysics © 6, 1048b18-35 as well as in passages in the 
Ethics. Surely certain notions prominent in the Metaphysics appear in the De anima, e.g., 
substance (412a6-22), ‘a this’ (412a7-9), actuality and potentiality (see esp. DA 11 5), and con- 
cerns with parts and wholes. Yet Aristotle does not refer to the Metaphysics in using these 
notions, and he avoids going so far with the notions that he enters into first philosophy. He 
only develops the notions to the extent he needs them in the De anima itself. 

7 In Polansky (1983) there is argument that activity pertains only to ensouled beings. 
But since thinking is activity and thinking may be engaged in by beings lacking soul, it is 
better to say that activity pertains exclusively to living beings. 

* This answers the misunderstanding of the activity-motion distinction in Ackrill 
(1965). 
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end in itself? Plants and animals have a limited life because soul has its living ac- 
tivity in conjunction with a perishable body. 

Now if activity is so promising as we suggest for the analysis of living beings, 
why does Aristotle not utilize the notion much more explicitly in the De anima? 
And the question seems more pressing still because Aristotle spends much of 
his effort in DA 1 rejecting the possibility, as embraced by many of his predeces- 
sors, that the soul itself enters into motion." He derides the view that progressive 
motion could be due to soul in the way the comic poet Philippus has quicksilver 
moving the statue of Aphrodite (406b15-22), and Aristotle attacks Plato's view of 
soul as self-mover (406a12-b15). The entire ensouled being rather than merely the 
soul is a self-mover. Yet despite his demonstration that soul is not a bodily mag- 
nitude that can enter into motion, Aristotle subsequently speaks of operations of 
the soul such as sense-perceiving as motion or alteration of a sort rather than as 
activity (e.g. 11 5, 416b32-34)." Why he withholds his notion of activity from the 
De anima — though speaking of motion of a sort is suggestive — is explained by 
his methodological scruples and the value of remaining so far as he can within the 
context of physics. By speaking of motion and thus keeping within the framework 
of physics, Aristotle gains philosophical advantages: he is able to bring into play 
his understanding of motion and moving causes as developed in the physics and 
to deal effectively with soul-body relationships and the retention of bavtäouata as 
residual motions or potentialities for motions." 

We have ample motivation for Aristotle to keep his account of soul within nat- 
ural science and to refrain from introducing a powerful notion into the treatise. 
He can speak effectively of some of the operations of soul as motion of a sort. And 
rather than linking soul and life with ceaseless self-motion, as Plato did figura- 
tively, Aristotle within the context of natural science in the De anima views life as 
saving of the capacity for life. DA 11 4 discloses three sub-faculties of the nutritive 
capacity: a capacity for growth, a capacity for maintaining the living being, and 
a capacity for reproduction. Food enters into each of these since it can increase 
the quantity of the living being, maintain the substance of the living being, and 


? That all mortal living beings aim to be as divine as possible (DA 11 4, 415a26-b7) means 
they seek to preserve themselves, and thus have their end in themselves. 

1° See Witt (1992) on Aristotle's rejection of motion of the soul in De anima I. 

1 Burnyeat (2002), 36-37 suggests that 4\\olwais ttc should be translated as ‘alteration 
of a sort’, i.e. alteration in a very attenuated way, rather than as ‘a sort of alteration’, i.e., a 
genuine kind of alteration. 

? How action and passion (mover and moved) pertain to activity is unclear. Do they 
work the same way as with motion? Viewing the operations of soul as some sorts of mo- 
tions permits notions from the physics to carry over rather directly. Though the definition 
of soul has évtehéyeta in it, this is in its role as opposite to 9jvajuc rather than to motion 
(xtvyots). 
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become an instrument through which it makes another such as itself. Thus each of 
these sub-faculties of the nutritive capacity through use of food shares in contrib- 
uting to saving the life of the mortal living being, and Aristotle brings these three 
sub-faculties together as capacities for life saving (see 416b11-20). Correspond- 
ingly, in discussing actuality and potentiality in the subsequent chapter, DA 11 5, 
Aristotle declares that the transition from having certain sorts of capacities or 
dispositional actualities, e.g., the capacity to build, to using these capacities — or 
as commentators put it, going from ‘first’ to ‘second actuality’ — is saving rather 
than an alteration. In standard alteration, as when something alters in color, the 
original quality is destroyed and replaced by the new quality. So Aristotle con- 
strues the exercising of such dispositions as capacity for building, for sense per- 
ception, or for thought a saving of the ability rather than an alteration (417b2-7). 
Putting these to work saves them because they come into their own completion 
and perfection instead of undergoing any destruction. Hence Aristotle suggests 
that all the key life capacities in their operations are saving themselves, and life 
might then be characterized as capacity for saving itself or the saving of oneself.? 

Attention to the way Aristotle keeps his investigation of soul within physics so 
far as possible helps explain why he speaks as he does about nutrition and sense 
perception as motions of a sort, even though speaking in terms of activity com- 
plete at every moment might often be more apt. As an aside we might suggest that 
what we are touching on explains why Aristotle’s account of sense perception has 
in recent years been a matter of such controversy, whether he should be under- 
stood to be a ‘literalist’, ‘spiritualist’, or ‘structuralist’, to use the names having 
some currency.'^ Sense-perceiving itself is not an alteration at all for Aristotle, 
and what goes on in the sense medium and sense organ is not a standard sort 
of alteration. Perceiving is really an activity of soul and not a motion. Yet since 
Aristotle recognizes that perceiving encompasses both motion and activity, and 
because he scrupulously seeks to avoid the language of activity in the physical 
context of the De anima, he treats perceiving as alteration of a sort, and thus a 
very non-standard alteration. Not only what occurs in the soul is alteration of a 
sort, but also in the sense medium and then the sense organ, which are bodily 
magnitudes, there must be non-standard alterations. Since the medium, usually 
air and/or water, has limited features of its own (e.g., air is colorless, soundless, 
and odorless), the medium typically has no quality of its own that is destroyed 
when it is acted upon. Therefore it too is undergoing non-standard alteration when 
acted upon by sensible objects, though since it is bodily, unlike the soul, this is a 


‘Saving’ in relation to life is intimately connected with évépyeta as activity, if not 
just the same. In saving themselves living things approach to the being of God, the living 
activity of thinking (see Metaph. 1091b13-18). 

14 For these names and some discussion, see Miller (1999) and Caston (2005). 
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different sort of non-standard alteration. Even in the case of touch, when we touch 
a very hot or hard object, which might seem a straightforward kind of alteration, 
the fingertip is usually not heated to the extent that we sense the heat, and the 
compression and hardening of the flesh would not be just like the hard object." 
We should not be too surprised when Aristotle tells us rather little about what 
goes on in the sense medium and sense organ during sense-perceiving. Not only 
is this rather impertinent in his account of soul, but also the things happening in 
medium and organ are not standard alterations as treated in the physics, and for 
him they are hardly observable. 


2. ETERNAL BEINGS HAVE NO SOUL 

We have been showing that Aristotle keeps the investigations in the De anima 
within his physics as much as possible. Prior to considering how the De anima 
as primarily a treatise within natural science deals with mind, we inquire how 
far Aristotle extends soul. Plants and animals that are mortal living beings have 
souls, but might soul pertain to divine living beings beyond these mortal beings? 
We provide grounds for being skeptical. 

The very way in which Aristotle defines soul restricts soul to mortal living be- 
ings. His several formulations of the account of soul include: soul is the first ac- 
tuality of a natural body having life in potentiality (412a27-29), and soul is the 
first actuality of a natural instrumental body (412b5-6). In attempting ‘the most 
common account’ (koivótæTtoç Adyos, see 412a5-6), he evidently intends his account 
to apply to a// soul. Clearly this account of soul in its various versions has soul 
pertaining to embodied beings as what enables them to have life, so any divine 
beings without bodies cannot be ensouled, even though they are alive. But neither 
can divine beings such as the heavens, that are bodily and eternal, have souls ac- 
cording to the definition of soul. For Aristotle the heavenly bodies have matter 
only for their everlasting rotational motion (see Metaph. H 1, 1042b5-6 and A 7, 
1072b4-7). In no other way do these bodies composed of aether change except 
quite accidentally. Hence these heavenly bodies cannot have sense perception that 


13 Burnyeat (1992), 20-21 attacks literalism misleadingly by denying that our flesh 
hardens when we touch a hard object, but of course there is in fact some compression 
of the outer flesh. Lorenz (2006), 134-135 comments, ‘perceptions, he [Aristotle] says, are 
already qualitative changes of a kind, and he seems to think that once this is understood, 
there is not difficulty in seeing how they can bring about changes of the relevant kind in 
parts of the body’. 

'$ See Kahn (2005), 200 who says the De anima ‘is primarily concerned with the role of 
the psyche, as the title indicates, and only marginally interested in the corporeal or mate- 
rial underpinnings of psychic function". 
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involves alteration of a sort, nor can they have nutritive capacity that requires 
processing food and growth and diminution.” Mortal life implies at least nutritive 
capacity (see 413a31-32), but the heavens, being eternal, do not eat, and since their 
rotational motion is not progressive motion, they do not need senses. 

Does Aristotle suppose that the heavenly bodies rotate eternally due to soul 
If soul is the form of a body having life in potentiality, then soul cannot bestow 
life upon a body that is eternal. The heavens, for Aristotle, cannot merely have 
life in potentiality. If alive, they must always be alive, and consequently their life 
cannot be merely a life in potentiality. And the definition in terms of a natural 
instrumental body should put any doubts to rest. Nature is a principle of rest and 
motion (see Physics 11 1), but since the heavens never rest, they dubiously have a 
nature as principle, though it is possible to speak metaphorically of nature in their 
case." Moreover, the heavenly composition exclusively of aether seems too simple 
to constitute an instrumental body. 

Strictly for Aristotle an instrument (ópyavov) must have some complexity ena- 
bling it to serve a function. In Parts of Animals 11 1, 647a3-24 he distinguishes 
instruments and sense organs. Instruments are anhomoeomerous, whereas sense 
organs are homoeomerous. The sense organs are relatively simple as continua- 
tions of the sense medium, the eye being mainly water while the ear and nose are 
quite airy.’ Yet Aristotle argues that the organ for touch must combine sufficient 


918 


See De caelo 3, 270a23-35 for argumentation that the heavens neither grow nor alter. 
Hicks (1907), 577-578 reports that Alexander Aphrodisias rejected senses for the heavens 
while Plutarch of Athens accepted them (cf. Wolfson [1973]). Regarding nutritive capacity, 
recall Aristotle's jibe in Metaph. B 4, 1000a9-18 at those who do not sufficiently consider 
what is involved in being eternal and who suppose that they may sustain eternal beings by 
feasting on nectar and ambrosia. 

18 Wolfson (1973) discusses various positions on the issue in antiquity and subsequently. 
He observes that, "While all these Byzantine commentators as well as their predecessors 
differed among themselves as to whether the celestial bodies possessed a sensitive soul, 
they all agreed that they possessed a rational soul' (see p. 40). Yet below on p. 44 Wolfson 
asserts that such interpreters as Alexander and Averroes suppose that 'the celestial bodies, 
though described as ‘animate,’ are to be called ‘living beings’ only in an equivocal sense, 
that is to say, they are said to possess a soul only in an equivocal sense’. 

?? In De caelo I 2, 268b16 Aristotle says merely that nature is a principle of motion, and 
so leaves out rest, but this seems to be because he is preparing to speak of the rotational 
motion ofthe heavens. Aristotle could speak metaphorically of God as having a nature (see 
Metaph. A 4, 1015211313). 

20 For Aristotle on the connection of Tvedua or air with hearing, see GA V 2, 781a23- 
b29; De sensu 2, 438b20; PA II 10, 656b15-17; DA II 8, 420a3-bs (at 420a4-5 and 420a12-13 
Aristotle calls the air in the ear cuuovf hepa). For air in smelling, see DA II 9, 421b9-422a8; 
PA II 16, 659b14-19; De sensu 2, 438b24-28 (where odor is characterized as a ‘smoky exhala- 
tion’, KATVWÒNG tic ¿otv àvaĝvpiasıç). See DA 111 1, 425a4-5 for sense organs composed of 
either air or water. Aristotle says in GA II 6, 744a2-5 that ‘smell and hearing are passages 
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tangibles that it can be a mean of the various tangibles and therefore sensitive 
to all the tangible objects (see DA 111 13 and PA 647a14-21). Hence the organ for 
touch is fleshy and hardly overly simple. Flesh is composed of all four sublunary 
elemental bodies or of the four qualities constituting them: hot, cold, wet, dry. 
And since the other sense organs besides being perceptive of their special objects 
are also capable of serving as organs for touch, they too must be composed of the 
elemental bodies. We should say that the eye, ear, and so on, like the heart, must 
combine homoeomerous and anhomoeomerous aspects so that they can serve 
both for their own proper perceptibles and as sense organs for touch. So far as 
they are simple, then, the sense organs are not instruments, but insofar as they 
must have some complexity in their structure they are truly ôpyava and instru- 
ments. Since the heavens are spherical shells of aether without any appendages, 
it seems implausible that they serve either as sense organs or are instrumental in 
any way. Elsewhere Aristotle resists calling something as simple as tvedpa, which 
is especially analogous to aether, an instrument. He prefers to speak of it as like 
an instrument or as something that contributes (cuuBaA\éuevoy) to a function (De 
spiritu 5, 483a33-34; cf. GA v 8, 789b9-13). Aristotle speaks of fire in similar terms 
(as a ‘contributory cause’, cvvaíttiov, in DA II 4, 416a9-18; cf. Plato, Timaeus 46c- 
e). Thus we have contended that Aristotle's account of soul limits soul to mortal 
living beings. The heavens likely have something analogous to soul configuring 
the sphere and determining it to stay in motion in a certain direction and speed 
rather than another, but whatever this is, it does not seem to fit clearly within 
Aristotle’s most common account of soul. Aether is not an instrument of motion, 
and no instruments of motion seem composed of aether; it rather permits and is 
in circular motion. 

Even those passages in which Aristotle speaks of the heavens as alive, and 
denies they are soulless (see, e.g., De caelo 285a29-30 and 292a20-21), pertain to 
self-motion and possible life activities beyond nutrition and sense perception, and 
offer no real evidence that the heavens are ensouled. We have established that soul 
according to its definition in the De anima extends only to mortal living beings. 
As mortal these ensouled beings are not divine even if their living, reproducing, 
and perceiving aim to make them as divine and God-like as possible. But human 
beings among the mortal living beings have the exceptional capacity for thinking. 
This seems an ability more linked to the divine than any of the other capacities of 
mortal beings. We turn now to mind and thinking. 


full of connate tvedua, connecting with the outer air and terminating at the small blood- 
vessels around the brain which extend thither from the heart’ (h è’ 6cppnois xol ñ àxor, 
TOPOL TUVATTOVTES TPS TOV hepa Tov ObpaDev, TAnpels suuborou rvebuarTos mepalvovrec OE 
mpóc TH QAéta cà mepi Tov éyrébahov teivovta mo THs xapólac). 
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3. MIND'S ROLE 

Clarifying Aristotle’s account of mind should be easy, since what could be more 
readily intelligible to us than our very own sort of being, despite the surprising 
disagreements among interpreters? In DA 111 4 he says that his treatment will con- 
sider what the difference of mind is and how it ever comes to think (429a12-13). 
Most characteristic of mind is its permitting us to think all things. This is Aristo- 
tle’s basic assumption that enables him to begin to understand mind as differing 
from sense (see 429a13-22). Whereas each sense has a limited range of sensible 
objects, mind allows for thinking all things. Hence mind can be nothing in actu- 
ality before we think, and it must not involve a bodily organ, as is the case with 
sense. Possession of mind is having the possibility for thinking all things, and to 
maintain this, Aristotle removes any obstructions to the full range of thought. 
To anticipate where we are going, since mind is fundamentally potentiality, it is 
completely inappropriate to say that God is mind, or even that God is wise (will 
Aristotle’s God think all things?). Mind, knowledge, and wisdom are potentiali- 
ties. Therefore it is impious, if unintentionally so, to speak of God as Divine Mind, 
or to refer to God as knowledgeable and wise. Strictly, mind does not think, but a 
human thinks by way of having mind.” 

Though mind gives the possibility for thinking all things, this possibility be- 
comes realizable when we learn and gain knowledge (see 429b6-10). When we 
have knowledge, i.e., universals are in our soul, we can think when we wish (see 
417b16-26). Yet if mind is generally nothing in actuality, how can anything act 
upon it to cause thinking? Aristotle must explain how the intelligible object could 
have enough in common with mind to act upon it or ‘move’ it to initiate thinking. 
This difficulty derives from the perspective of natural science that Aristotle is 
stretching to consider mind as he has the other faculties of soul. The answer re- 
garding how mind can be acted upon is that both mind and its object are in po- 
tentiality and without matter (see 429b22-430a9). In this way mind has enough in 
common with what acts upon it that it can be acted upon. This sets the stage for 
the notorious chapter 111 5 that explains how the mind can come to be thinking 
and why, if it is knowledgeable and has universals within it ready to be objects of 
thought, it is not always thinking (see 430a6-7). 

The way mind comes to think is explained by recognition that once we gain 
knowledge, there is then an additional aspect of mind prepared to be active, but 
it is still only actuality of a special sort. Aristotle's imagery of art and light should 
help us appreciate how knowledge as having the universal dispositionally within 
the soul can serve for moving cause and an unmoved mover. Art gives the ability 


# [f we are right about this, then even the heavens will not strictly have minds or ra- 
tional soul: instead they are always thinking. 
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to make, and light lets color be seen. For Aristotle, having an art is to possess the 
form of the product in the soul, which is to say that the knowledge in the artisan is 
the maker and the mover of the productive process. Of course the form in the soul 
acts as an unmoved mover.” Light allows color to move the transparent to give 
rise to vision. What Aristotle is suggesting by his choice of imagery is that the 
so-called ‘agent intellect’ is just our knowledge that allows us to think the things 
that we know. Knowledge plays the role of moving cause for thinking. Knowledge 
is a disposition or state (2£1¢) — having universals in the soul and/or the capacity to 
demonstrate — that can be viewed as potentiality and/or actuality. When we have 
knowledge we surely do not have to be thinking in actuality, but having knowledge 
enables us to think in actuality about what we know. The possession of knowledge 
puts mind in a situation similar to sense, except that whereas the sensible object 
external to the sentient being acts upon the sense to cause perceiving at a par- 
ticular time, the intelligible object as known is already always within the knower. 
Surely we can think when we wish if we already know and somehow have the 
universal and intelligible object within us (see DA 11 5, 417b22-26). Thus knowl- 
edge supplies the intelligible object, and is the moving cause of thinking, and it 
is somehow also the medium and light as it has us in proximity to what is to be 
thought. Yet we do not always think, knowledge is dispositional, and something 
additional is needed to give rise to the actuality of thinking. This is the role of 
davtacia in conjunction with the possessed knowledge. Davtacta provides an 
occasion for thinking what we know. As the conjunction of desire and ddvtacua 
gets those animals capable of progressive motion to enter into such motion (see 
DA III 10), the conjunction of knowledge and ddavtacua gets humans actually to 
think. Aristotle is not in the De anima explaining learning or any thinking beyond 
the way those already having knowledge think what they know. As his account of 
sense concentrates upon perceiving the proper sensible objects confronting us, 
the account of intellection concentrates upon thinking the intelligible objects that 
we already know. 

This quite straightforward interpretation of agent mind as dispositional knowl- 
edge, with no mention of God and little consideration of the divine, might seem to 


?? Frede (1987) supposes that Aristotle's allowance for unmoved movers, as the form 
in the soul of the artisan, contrasts with the subsequent and modern understanding of 
moving causes, which must themselves do something. He seems mistaken about this (see 
Everson [1997], 46ff. and Polansky [2007], 22 n. 29). 

# Light is referred to, as has been noted by Sprague (1972), to recall Plato's imagery in 
the Sun-Good analogy in Republic v1. For Plato the Idea of the Good is the source of being 
and intelligibility, and our knowledge of the Good is the light enabling us to know anything 
intelligible. Plato supposes that we must grasp the cause of what we are to understand, 
and hence only knowledge of the Good as the ultimate cause of all else enables us fully to 
understand anything. 
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conflict with some passages in DA 1115. We therefore now show how these possibly 
problematic passages fit our reading, and thereby also clear up how mind is divine. 
Difficulty may seem presented by the line, ‘And this mind is separate and un- 
mixed and unaffected, being in its being actuality’.”* The final phrase is often taken 
to mean the agent mind is always in activity, suggesting to many interpreters that 
this must be something outside the human being. We believe it instead should be 
taken to mean that this mind is in actuality in the way knowledge is dispositional 
actuality. This accords with comparing it to art and to light, and calling it a 2&1. 
There is insuperable difficulty in explaining how some aspect of human mind is 
always in activity if this activity is to be thinking. Grant the possibility for inter- 
preting évépyex as dispositional actuality, and the chapter proves easy. 
Additional evidence for our way of construing évépyeia comes in a subsequent 
passage that might otherwise seem difficult. Aristotle says, ‘Knowledge according 
to actuality is the same as the matter known; but knowledge in potentiality is in 
time prior in the individual, even if not generally in time; but it does not some- 
times think and sometimes not think’? ‘Knowledge according to actuality’ can 
mean dispositional knowledge, and this is how it should be understood here. This 
is shown by his earlier statement that theoretical knowledge and what is thus 
knowable are the same, i.e., dispositional knowledge is the same as its object be- 
cause knowledge is just to have the universal or form in the soul (see 430a4-5). 
In the individual human the potentiality for learning precedes the possession of 
knowledge. But in humankind generally knowledge has priority since for Aristotle 
there are always humans, and therefore there is always knowledge. The individual 
learns through being taught by other humans. In this way mind seems to come 
from outside (cf. GA 11 3, 736b27-29).”° What Aristotle proclaims does ‘not some- 
times think and sometimes not’ is the knowledge either in the individual or in 
humankind generally. Knowledge as such is itself an unmoved mover. Knowledge 


*4 DA IIL 5, 430a17-18: Kal ODTOS 6 VOUS YwpLO tóc Kal às arabs, TH oboli dv evepyeta. 


Many manuscripts have the dative évepyeig in 430218, but this does not much affect the 
meaning. 

?* DA IIL 5, 430a19-22: TÒ Ò’ AÙTÒ ÈOTIV f| KAT’ Evepyelay ETLOTH LN TH Ty uate: À OF KATH 
ddvauty xpóvo TpoTépa ¿v TH Evi, hw DE oddE YPdvm- AM’ ody STE LEV vost 61$ Ò’ où vogi. 

*° Burnyeat (2002), 70 n. 111 endorses this interpretation of how mind comes from out- 
side; cf. Balme (1990), 26-27: ‘But Aristotle’s words do not require more than that nous has 
always existed and always will; the reason that he gives is that nous and the intelligibles 
are realities that have no matter, and therefore can neither come into existence nor go out 
of it. Nous is eternal, not because it is divine but because it is immaterial; and it is ‘divine’ 
because it is immaterial; Aristotle’s frequent use of 9¢t0¢ does not signify a connection with 
a god, but merely a superior and less material nature (as in bees, GA 111 76145)’. Balme argues 
that vovc is transmitted to the embryo via the male semen, which means the capacity the 
unlearned human has to develop knowledge. 
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even as constituting learned mind cannot ever think, but it is the human pos- 
sessing the knowledge that thinks. 

It is often supposed or casually suggested that knowledge has three possible 
conditions of potentiality or actuality. There is the undeveloped potentiality for 
knowledge when we have yet to learn. Then there is the possession of knowledge 
that can be viewed either as developed potentiality or a first level of actuality. And 
finally this dispositional knowledge can enter into actuality when we think. Unless 
we are careful, we make an error here. Knowledge does not itself enter into activity 
or actuality. Knowledge is always an unmoved mover. What enters into actuality 
is the knower, i.e., the person possessing the knowledge. The person who knows 
thinks in actuality due to the possession of knowledge, rather than the knowledge 
itself entering into actuality beyond its possession. Hence there is a simple way to 
understand Aristotle’s denial that knowledge, whether that possessed by an indi- 
vidual or the collective knowledge of humans, thinks at any time. Knowledge does 
not at some time think and sometimes not. Knowledge never thinks, and mind 
never really thinks, but we humans do. 

Aristotle goes on to say that this knowledge considered apart from the indi- 
vidual is immortal and eternal (430a22-25). Such separate knowledge is a very im- 
personal sort of immortality. Mind or knowledge without any bodily apparatus 
to support sense perception can have no memory since memory depends upon 
davtacia and sense perception, and therefore this is not a personal immortality. 
Yet that aspect of mind capable of supporting thinking by having knowledge to 
serve as agent mind, since knowledge is somehow eternal as its objects are eternal, 
is eternal and divine mind. This view of mind shows how it can be divine. As not 
attached to a bodily organ, as having for its cognitive objects things that are not 
enmattered, it is somehow itself everlasting and divine. The knowledge ofthe indi- 
vidual and of humankind is thus eternal and divine: knowledge is an every-ready 
unmoved mover. But unlike God always thinking, also an unmoved mover, human 
knowledge need not always be moving a human to think. The human mind is a 
capacity for causing thinking; God is not merely a capacity. 


4. GOD IS NOT MIND 

Having, we hope, done some justice to the way the De anima keeps largely within 
the framework of physics and still manages to account for life functions, and in 
particular mind and thinking, we attempt to relate even some possibly misleading 
chapters of the Metaphysics with this sober account of mind. It may appear that 
Metaphysics A 7 and 9 have God as mind (voto), and so interpreters routinely use 
‘divine mind’ and God interchangeably. We believe this standard way of speaking 
misguided. God, for Aristotle, is activity with no mere potentiality, and therefore 
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God must be thinking, that is, God is vônois rather than any sort of voÿç since 
vous, as DA III 4-5 has been seen to argue, is merely a capacity or dispositional 
actuality.” In Metaphysics A 6 Aristotle argues that the principle on which all 
being depends is immovable and in actuality. He can to some extent compare his 
view with the positions of some predecessors. Anaxagoras and Plato, for instance, 
give priority to actuality over potentiality by supposing there always is motion or 
through having mind as actuality (see 1071b31-33 and 1072a4-7). But for Aristotle 
even locomotion forever in a circle, as engaged in by the heavens, though it is 
surely actuality, also involves some potentiality inasmuch as different parts of the 
heavenly bodies continually change their relationship to each other. Thus even 
such locomotion, in accord with the general definition of motion in Physics 111 
1, has some potentiality about it. Hence if God is the cause of motion and is not 
to have any potentiality whatsoever, God cannot be in motion. But the difficulty 
does not go away even if God is mind. Aristotle states that Anaxagoras has voÿc as 
actuality (1072a5-6). Yet if mind (voüc) as Aristotle understands it is a potentiality 
or capacity for thinking, even if this is a disposition and thus in a way actuality, 
God cannot be mind. 

In Metaphysics À 7 Aristotle offers some account of how what is immovable 
might perpetually move the first heaven. The object of desire can move other 
things while being itself immovable. He comments, 


And the object of desire and the object of thought move in this way; they move 
without being moved. The primary objects of desire and of thought are the 
same. For the apparent good is the object of appetite, and the real good is the 
primary object of wish. But we desire because it seems rather than it seems be- 
cause of desire; for the thinking is the starting-point. And thought is moved by 
the object of thought, and one side of the list of opposites is in itself the object 
of thought; and in this, substance is first, and in substance, that which is simple 
and exists actually? 


We should observe in this passage the way Aristotle turns to humans as illustra- 
tion of the unmoved mover's efficacy.” He says, ‘We desire because it seems rather 


*” Aristotle also sometimes uses voÿs to describe seemingly intelligent or mindful be- 
havior displayed by certain animals, as in HA Ix 3, 610b22. 

?* Metaph. À 7, 1072a26-32: Kivel DE Ode TO SpeKTOV Kal TÒ vowróv- xtvel Od xtvobueva. 
TOUTWY TH TPHTA TH HOTA. éruO vu rov uev yàp TO HatvouEevov kahoy, RovAytov dE TPATOV TO 
dv Kadov: dpeyoueda DE dort Goxcel X ov À doket dort ópeyoueOa- &pym yàp h voyats. vobc dé 
bd Tod vontod Kiveitat, vont} dé  éTépa ovocovyla xaO" adTHY- Kal coi crc À obola porn, 
Kal TAdTNS À ATA Kal Kat’ &vépyewtv. 

?? Laks (2000), 223 comments that Aristotle’s argumentation here is hardly restricted 
to the unmoved mover: ‘But the two arguments given (1072a27-9), and in particular the 
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than it seems because we desire’. Not only is Aristotle giving priority to intel- 
lection over affectivity, but also he is emphasizing that this holds for humans??? 
Through much of the rest of the discussion of the prime mover, he interweaves 
comments about humans. For example, he contends that God’s contemplative ac- 
tivity is always such as we enjoy only occasionally (1072b14-26). In making the 
case, he says, ‘its actuality is also pleasure. (And therefore waking, perception, 
and thinking are most pleasant, and hopes and memories are so because of their 
reference to these.)’ (1072b16-18). Surely God does not wake or sense-perceive or 
hope or remember, and hence we have to conclude that Aristotle speaks of human 
activities as having some resemblance to God's activity. There are several more 
mentions of vots in A 7 (see 1072b20, b21, b22, b23, b27), but we think that these all 
refer to human mind for the purpose of clarifying God’s ceaseless activity and life. 

To support our interpretation, we look to the treatment of the being of God 
in A 9. Here Aristotle begins by asserting that voÿc has some perplexities for it is 
the most divine of the phenomena (tøv datvouévwv Yerdtatov, 1074b16).” What he 
seems to mean is that mind is the most divine thing that we directly experience, 
i.e. our own mind, and our reflection upon it may pose difficulty for our under- 
standing of God. Whether mind thinks of nothing or mind thinks of something 
other than itself, it seems that mind must be a potentiality (1074b17-21). This is the 
case because if mind thinks something else, there will be something superior to 


use of the first-person plural ópeyóusOa (a29), show that the analysis here is more general: 
surely our appetites are not moved (at least not directly, and this is what matters here) by 
the first unmoved mover’. And cf. p. 233 where Laks also points out that Aristotle’s argu- 
ment ‘does not bear specifically on the intellect of the principle, but on human intellect as 
well”. Yet Laks still supposes that God is vodc, and Laks speaks often of the divine intellect 
as the very being of Aristotle’s God. 

°° Aristotle here seems to follow Plato’s Euthyphro 10a in avoiding voluntarism: the 
gods love the pious because it is pious, rather than it is pious because they love it. 

** Brunschwig (2000), 277 n. 10 comments, cv Qovouévov (b16) gave rise to questions, 
given that the divine vovc is not the sort of thing to which we have an empirical access... 
Maybe Aristotle (if this transition is indeed by him, despite Elders's skepticism, Aristotle’s 
Theology. A Commentary on Book À of the Metaphysics (Assen; 1972), 249) wanted to keep 
a provisional ambiguity between the human voc, which is in our experience and has a 
‘divine’ character (cf. a7-9, and mainly A 7, 1072b23), and the vois of God, in which the di- 
vinity ofthe human voc obviously has its origin’. Also Brunschwig says, ‘One of the crucial 
problems of A o, and of Aristotle's theology in general, is precisely to determine to what 
extent the analysis of human intellect and divine intellect are relevant or not relevant for 
the study of each other. This nicely suggests that Aristotle can be speaking about human 
vos in A 9, but it falls into the too-ready determination that there is such a thing as ‘the 
vos of God’. Careful scrutiny of Plato's Timaeus will disclose that Timaeus similarly never 
actually speaks of the demiurge or God as mind. The 'created gods' have body, soul, and 
mind but not the ‘maker’ and ‘father’. 
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mind, namely, what it thinks or what gets it to think. Brunschwig (2000), 280 nicely 
states this interpretation: ‘if the hypothesis voet entailed tovtov 9' &Mo xópiov, 
that would mean that for Aristotle, any intelligizing intellect must be subject to 
something else, which has ‘sovereignty’ over the actualization of its potentiality 
for intelligizing, i.e., which determines whether it intelligizes or not; the human 
intellect, which matches this description, would then be the only available model 
of the general concept of intellect, so that using the same term when speaking of 
the divine intellect would be tantamount to using it homonymously’. Brunschwig 
rejects this interpretation that we think quite correct (but we deny that Aristotle 
ever calls his own deity voüc). We suggest that to avoid having divine thinking 
dependent upon some intelligible object beyond it, Aristotle presents thinking 
(vénois) as more promising than voüc for God. What the thinking is thinking of is 
just itself — in contrast with human mind capable of thinking all things — so that 
nothing needs to initiate this thinking, and so that what it is thinking of cannot 
be superior to the thinking. If God, then, must think itself or some other, it should 
think itself. God thinks unchangingly of what is most divine and most honorable 
(tò Gerdtatov Kal TiuwTatoy vost, 1074b21-27), and this is itself. Were God a poten- 
tiality such as mind, something would be more honorable than it, namely, what is 
being thought (td voobuevov, 1074b29-30).” It is left that the only suitable thinking 
for God is thinking of itself, i.e., thinking thinking of thinking (vénois vojcews 
vóngtc, 1074b31-35).? 

How thinking can primarily be thinking of itself is explained by reference to 
the way human theoretical thinking and what is thought can be the same in the 
case of that which is without matter. But whereas human thinking may either 
involve synthesis of concepts or be of what is indivisible because without matter, 
and through becoming identical with its object(s) also thereby become self-aware, 
God's thinking is indivisibly thinking itself always (1074b35-1075a10). Careful at- 
tention to when Aristotle looks toward human mind and when toward God's very 
being as thinking discloses that God cannot be voÿs because voids, as treated in 
the De anima, is merely the capacity for thinking all things. For similar reasons 
God cannot be knowledgeable or wise. God, for Aristotle, can only be suitably 
conceived as thinking and thinking itself in its absolute simplicity of being. When 
we seek clear treatment of mind, we must turn to the De anima rather than to the 


?* Such reflection powers Augustine's proof of God's existence in On Free Choice of 
the Will: the human mind recognizes something that is higher than it and by which it is 
judged, eternal truth, which is God. 

°° If the Demiurge in the Timaeus is taken to be the whole realm of Forms, so divine 
making is actually just participation in the Forms, then Plato’s God may be thinking all the 
intelligible Forms. This may seem to scatter divine thinking and interfere with divine sim- 
plicity (on the simple, see 1072a32-34). Aristotle in contrast has God simply thinking itself. 
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Metaphysics. Mind for Aristotle, we hope to have shown, is the human capacity 
for thinking. When we gain knowledge we can think what we know, and this is 
because we have the universals within the soul. Thus knowledge is the agent or 
mover of thinking. We only need the additional occasion provided by davtacia 
to have thinking occur; God, always thinking, does not need davtacta. Our ac- 
count of Aristotle's thinking about God has him intriguingly in some accord with 
Xenophanes: 


God is one, greatest among gods and men, 
not at all like mortals in body or thought. (McKirahan trans.)** 


and, 


All of him sees, all of him thinks, all of him hears.” 


?* pk 21B23: elc Oeog, ëv te Beola kal &vBpomoot péyiotos, odtt déuas Bvnroïoiy dpoltoc 


008€ vónua. 
°° pk 21B24: Odhoc Spat, oddoc DE voet, odos SET’ éxovel. 


PARTIES DU CORPS ET FONCTIONS DE LAME EN MÉTAPHYSIQUE Z 
Pierre-Marie Morel 


Depuis plus d'une vingtaine d'années, la place de la philosophie du vivant dans 
la pensée d'Aristote a fait l'objet d'une importante réévaluation.' D'une part, il 
est désormais acquis que les recherches biologiques ne sont pas simplement des- 
criptives et limitées à des visées positives, par opposition à la dimension supposée 
plus spéculative de la Métaphysique par exemple. D'autre part, il est apparu que la 
méthode biologique, comme ses résultats, se nourrissaient de l'apport des autres 
disciplines théorétiques : non seulement la physique au sens large, mais encore 
la philosophie première et la logique. Parmi quelques autres ouvrages, le volume 
édité par Pierre Pellegrin et Daniel Devereux en 1990” a apporté sur ce point une 
contribution décisive. 

Inversement, il y a sans doute encore beaucoup à faire pour mettre en valeur 
l'apport de la biologie et de la psychologie, ou enquête sur l’Ame,’ aux autres do- 
maines du savoir, et en particulier à la philosophie première. Il n'est pas besoin, en 
effet, pour relier la biologie à la philosophie première, de gommer toute distinc- 
tion entre philosophie premiére et physique ou 'philosophie seconde" (à laquelle 
la philosophie du vivant appartient incontestablement). Je ne sais pas, à l'opposé, 
s'il faut aller jusqu'à identifier dans la Métaphysique un paradigme psychologique 
— le rapport àme-corps comme modèle de toute composition hylémorphique — 
qui aurait fonction de schéme dominant? Il convient en tout cas de reconnaitre 
le róle explicatif, voire structurant, de la philosophie du vivant dans le cadre de la 


* Pour un état de la question, je me permets de renvoyer, par souci d'économie, à Morel 
(2007). 

> Devereux - Pellegrin (1990). Voir également Lennox (20012). 

? Ces deux ‘disciplines’ sont en réalité indissociables : outre le fait qu'elles n'existent 
pas comme 'disciplines' chez Aristote et ne valent que comme des catégories historio- 
graphiques commodes, de nombreux textes, comme le livre I des Parties des animaux, 
montrent que la philosophie du vivant est tributaire de l'enquéte sur l'àme, c'est-à-dire de 
l'enquéte sur ce qui constitue le principe premier de la vie à l'intérieur du composé. J'userai 
donc occasionnellement du terme, encore plus anachronique, de 'psycho-biologie' pour 
désigner cette psychologie élargie. 

^ Onsait que, ‘s’il n'y avait pas quelque autre substance en plus de celles qui sont consti- 
tuées par la nature, la physique serait la philosophie première’ (Métaph. E 1, 1026a27-29), 
ce qui veut précisément dire que la physique est la philosophie seconde. Voir aussi Métaph. 
I 3, 1005b1-2. Sur la différence entre physique et philosophie première, en tant que cette 
dernière considère l'essence en tant que telle, voir encore Phys. 11 2, 194b14-15, qui laisse 
à la philosophie première le soin de déterminer ‘le mode d’être et l'essence de ce qui est 
séparable’. 

* Voir Gauthier-Muzellec (1996). On peut tout au moins considérer que la connaissance 
de la ġúcıç individuelle contribue directement à l'enquéte sur l’odoia, au moins comme 
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recherche sur l'oboía, au moins dans certains des traités ‘métaphysiques’. Dans les 
pages qui suivent, je défends précisément l’idée que certains passages du livre Z de 
la Métaphysique renvoient de manière rigoureuse aux acquis, ou aux questions, de 
l'enquête sur l'àme et de la recherche biologique? 

Je dois cependant donner deux précisions sur les limites de la présente inves- 
tigation : (i) je ne me prononcerai pas sur la question chronologique et je ne pré- 
suppose pas que tel ou tel traité biologique ou psychologique serait antérieur à 
Métaph. Z ; (ii) je ne prétends pas répondre à la question beaucoup plus générale 
du rôle exact que joue l'analyse de l’ ovcta composée dans l'enquête sur |’ oùoia 
première. Mon propos sera beaucoup plus modeste et consistera essentielle- 
ment à rechercher les éléments doctrinaux du corpus psycho-biologique qui sont 
sous-entendus par l'argumentation d'Aristote dans le livre Z, en particulier en 10, 
1035b14-27. 


Avant d’aborder précisément ce passage, je voudrais dresser le cadre de l’analyse 
qu'il contient, cadre qui, à lui seul, me semble justifier la lecture que je proposerai 
in fine. Si l'on considère globalement le livre Z de la Métaphysique, il me paraît 
clair que ses développements ne se fondent pas seulement, et de maniére pure- 
ment analytique, sur les résultats de l'enquéte sur |’ obcia menée dans le cadre de 
la philosophie première. Ils font en effet appel à des arguments provenant d’autres 


‘paradigme de connaissance’ de la fonction causale de la quiddité, comme le montre par 
ailleurs Gauthier-Muzellec (1997). 

é Burnyeat (20013), 35, estime que la séquence Z 7-9, relève exclusivement de la philo- 
sophie première, et nullement de la physique et qu'elle est sans réel rapport avec les œuvres 
biologiques. Je ne me prononcerai pas ici sur la séquence en question ; il me semble en tout 
cas que ce verdict ne peut s'appliquer à l'ensemble du livre Z. Comme exemple convaincant 
de l'option interprétative inverse, voir, à propos de l'expression tóðe totóvóe — formule qui 
désigne la ‘qualité’, 'l'étre tel’ de la chose engendrée par opposition à la forme elle-même 
qui, pour sa part, n'est jamais engendrée — , l'analyse proposée par Cerami (2005), selon 
qui (je traduis) : '(...) l'expression indique, en Métaph. Z 8, la substance que les sciences 
physiques prennent pour objet d'enquéte, la substance sensible sujette à génération et à 
corruption, et dont la définition implique la mention du type de matiére nécessaire pour 
que se réalise la fin indiquée par la forme (...)’. On sait, d'autre part, que si, selon Z 10-11, 
la définition au sens strict est définition de la forme, comme le soutient par exemple Frede 
(1990), les aspects matériels de l'oboía tombent en dehors de la définition. C'est l'un des en- 
jeux indirects de mon analyse : montrer que, au cœur méme de Z, l'analyse des propriétés 
matérielles de la substance composée trouve légitimement place, sinon dans la définition 
au sens le plus strict, tout au moins dans l'enquéte générale sur l'oocía en tant que telle. 
Pour un état récent des débats sur l'interprétation de Z, voir Gill (2005) ; Galluzzo-Mariani 
(2006). 

7 Au sens de Métaph. Z 7, 1032b1-2 : ‘j'appelle forme la quiddité de chaque individu, 
c'est-à-dire la substance première (Tv npotny odciay).’ 
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domaines de la pensée du Stagirite, en particulier de sa physique. Ainsi, un certain 
nombre de chapitres donnent de précieuses indications sur l'essence du devenir, 
en particulier les chapitres 7 à 9, et cela par référence à la doctrine physique dans 
son ensemble. Plus encore, les aspects 'physiques' du livre Z ne concernent pas 
seulement les principes généraux de la philosophie naturelle, mais aussi leur ap- 
plication particuliére dans des domaines plus circonscrits, notamment la philoso- 
phie du vivant. Il est au moins un théme de la psycho-biologie aristotélicienne qui 
apparaît explicitement dans le livre Z : celui des parties du corps et des fonctions 
de l'àme. C'est notamment le cas au chapitre 10, dans le passage qui nous inté- 
resse, oü Aristote indique deux choses importantes : le statut fondamental de la 
sensation parmi les facultés de l'animal et le róle du principe central dans l'unité 
organique du vivant. Mon hypothèse est que, dans l'économie de Z, l'apparition 
d'éléments doctrinaux relatifs aux parties du composé vivant n'est pas simplement 
illustrative : elle montre l'importance décisive des résultats de la psycho-biologie 
dans l'analyse de la substance composée. 


Commençons par aborder la question au niveau global du livre Z. Sur le plan dia- 
lectique, ce double théme a une fonction de premier plan. On le voit en effet dés 
le chapitre 2, oà Aristote examine les différents types de substances envisagés par 
ses prédécesseurs. Parmi eux, certains — les physiciens — croient, suivant proba- 
blement l'opinion commune, que les corps et leurs parties sont en un certain sens 
des substances : 


On croit par ailleurs que la substance appartient de la manière la plus manifeste 
aux corps. C'est pourquoi nous disons que les animaux comme les plantes, et 
leurs parties, sont des substances ; ainsi que les corps naturels comme le feu, 
l'eau, la terre et toute chose du méme type ; et tout ce qui est partie de ces der- 
niers ou qui provient d'eux — soit de parties? «de ces corps» soit de tous —, 
comme l'univers et ses parties, les étoiles, la lune et le soleil? 


Assurément, ce n'est pas encore une énumération satisfaisante, méme sur le plan 
dialectique, comme on peut le déduire des lignes qui suivent immédiatement, 
lignes dans lesquelles Aristote ouvre une perspective plus large. Il ne s'agit plus 
en effet d'une simple énumération, mais d'une manière systématique de poser la 
question du statut ontologique des parties : 


Quant à savoir si ce sont là les seules substances ou s'il y en a d'autres en plus ; 


si ce sont certains corps qui sont substances ou certaines des autres choses 


* En lisant popíov avec Ross et Frede-Patzig. 
° Métaph. Z 2, 1028b8-13. 
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existant en plus des corps; ou encore si aucun des corps n'est une substance 
et si ce sont d'autres choses qui sont substances, c'est ce qu'il faut examiner." 


Je laisse de cóté la suite du passage dialectique de Z, 2, qui concerne essentiel- 
lement l'Académie — Platon et Speusippe explicitement, mais sans doute aussi 
Xénocrate — et non plus les physiciens. Pour ce qui regarde la position d'Aristote, 
nous savons que, parmi les corps, seuls les organismes vivants peuvent étre consi- 
dérés comme des ovdciat, et nous savons aussi que ces corps ne peuvent constituer 
des substances sans une âme — qui, évidemment, n'est pas un corps. Les parties 
de l'organisme, étant donné qu'elles n'ont pas de véritable autonomie vitale et fonc- 
tionnelle, ne peuvent pas étre des substances. Sur ce point, la critique adressée à 
Démocrite par Aristote est bien connue : on ne peut pas se contenter, pour définir 
un vivant, de s'en tenir à sa forme visible et apparente (oy iua). Il suffit, à ce propos, 
de citer le passage fameux des Parties des animaux : 


De plus, il est impossible qu'existe une main faite de n'importe quoi, par 
exemple de bronze ou de bois, sinon par homonymie, comme le médecin des- 
siné. Cette main en effet ne pourra pas remplir sa fonction, pas plus que des 
flûtes de pierre ou le médecin dessiné ne rempliraient la leur.” 


Toutefois, le probléme du statut ontologique des parties n'est pas aussi simple que 
les intentions dialectiques d'Aristote pourraient le laisser croire. Pour le résoudre, 
il ne suffit pas en effet de dire simplement que les parties ne sont pas substances, 
si on les considére indépendamment du tout dont elles sont les parties et indépen- 
damment du principe vital, lui-méme incorporel, qui anime ce tout. Le simple fait 
que l'on formule une condition ('si on les considére indépendamment du tout") ne 
fait que relancer le probléme : faut-il admettre que les parties sont des substances, 
si on considére le tout dont elles sont les parties ? Je vois deux signes de la per- 
sistance de ce probléme : tout d'abord la récurrence — avec des variations — du 
schéma dialectique proposé au début de Z, 2 ; en second lieu, la reprise de la ques- 
tion en Z, 10, sous une nouvelle formulation. 

Commençons par le schéma dialectique. Il y a plusieurs textes parallèles à celui 
de Z, 2, dans lesquels on trouve des énumérations comparables. Il n'est pas néces- 
saire de les citer tous et il me suffit ici d'indiquer les passages les plus significatifs : 
De caelo 11 1, 298a29-298b1; Métaph. A 8, 1017b10-14 ; H 1, 1042a7-11. Il y a en outre 
un texte plus précis que ces derniers et particuliérement intéressant pour nous, 
car il se trouve dans le livre Z : 


' En lisant à xà 4 \wv avec Jaeger et Frede-Patzig. 
" Métaph. Z 2, 1028b13-15. 
12 Parties des animaux 1 1, 640b35-641a5 (trad. P. Louis). 
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Il est clair que, parmi les choses dont on croit quelles sont des substances, la 
plupart sont «seulement» des puissances : les parties des animaux — aucune 
d'elles en effet n'existe à l'état séparé et lorsqu'elles sont séparées, elles sont 
toutes alors à l'état de matiére — ; la terre, le feu et l'air. En effet, aucune de ces 
choses n'est une, mais elles sont comme un tas, avant qu'elles ne soient élabo- 
rées et que quelque chose d'un ne soit engendré à partir d'elles.? 


On peut faire trois observations à propos de ce texte. Premiérement, l'opposition 
entre 'substance' et 'partie' est ici une opposition modale, certaines pseudo-subs- 
tances étant seulement des ‘puissances’ (vvdueis), et elle va devenir explicitement, 
quelques lignes plus bas (1040b12), une opposition entre &vveAéyeux et Süvaus : une 
partie ne peut étre une partie que potentiellement, si elle est séparée du tout. Son 
inclusion effective dans la totalité est la condition de son fonctionnement et, par 
conséquent, de sa pleine existence en acte. 

Deuxiémement, cette notion de 'puissance' suggére que, au-delà de l'opposition 
dvvauic-evépyera (ou 8bvayic-£vceAéyew), chaque partie se définit par sa fonction, 
épyov. Parmi beaucoup d'autres textes, on songe au passage bien connu de Poli- 
tique 1, 2, 1253a23. On y apprend en effet que l'appartenance de l'homme à la cité 
est aussi naturelle et nécessaire que la définition de l'organe par le fonctionne- 
ment du tout dont il est une partie. Or ce texte fait manifestement usage des deux 
termes épyov et düvaus dans le méme sens : ‘toutes les choses sont définies par leur 
fonction (Épyo) et par leur puissance (Bvváyuet) De ce point de vue, on peut déjà 
noter que l'argument de Z, 16 est parfaitement cohérent avec le livre I des Parties 
des animaux, qui insiste tout particuliérement sur la priorité, à la fois ontologique 
et définitionnelle, de la fonction — c'est-à-dire de la relation fonctionnelle de la 
partie au tout — par rapport à la partie elle-méme. 

Troisiémement, le probléme que l'on rencontre ici est aussi celui de l'unité : 
quelles choses pouvons-nous tenir pour des unités véritables ? Pouvons-nous dire 
que les parties sont des unités réelles ? La suite du texte confirme l'importance 
de ce probléme, en révélant qu'il ne se limite pas aux éléments mais qu'il s'étend 
aussi aux parties des animaux : dans le cas des parties vivantes, et ainsi ‘animées’, 
on peut parler d'une certaine ‘unité’ et d'une certaine continuité. Cependant, au- 
cune partie n'a d'unité propre, que ce soit en puissance ou en acte. D'une manière 
générale, l'argument se résume ainsi : on peut dire qu'une partie est une vas ; 
or une dtvayts ainsi entendue n'a pas d'unité véritable, parce qu'elle n'existe pas 
comme une chose séparée ; donc une partie n'a pas d'unité véritable, c'est-à-dire 
d'unité substantielle. La conclusion est nette, mais Aristote a dû recourir à toute 


1° Métaph. Z 16, 1040b5-10. 
"^ Métaph. Z 16, 1040b14-15. 
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une série d'arguments et à un système d'oppositions conceptuelles plus complexe 
et plus subtil que ne l’est la seule distinction initiale entre ‘tout’ et ‘parties’. Or la 
construction de ce système impose le recours, au moins implicite, aux acquis de la 
philosophie du vivant. 


J'en viens maintenant à Z 10, où Aristote aborde le problème des parties des 
animaux, non plus seulement sur un mode dialectique, mais également dans le 
cadre de sa propre construction théorique. Rappelons tout d'abord brièvement le 
contexte immédiat du passage qui nous intéresse. Dans ce chapitre, le thème gé- 
néral des ‘parties’ est crucial pour la résolution du problème de la définition et, par 
conséquent, pour l'enquête sur l’ ovata. Les lignes qui précèdent notre passage font 
en effet apparaître trois points. 


(i) 1034b20-32 - Étant donné que la définition est un Adyog, et que tout Adyog a des 
parties, il faut se demander si le Aóyoc des parties est contenu dans le Aóyoc de 
la définition. 

(ii) 1034b32-1035b2 - Le terme ‘partie’ (uépoc) s'entend en plusieurs sens, mais 
ce qu'il faut déterminer ici, c'est de quelles parties la substance est consti- 
tuée. Nous devons distinguer entre les parties de la matiére ou du composé 
— comme la demi-droite par rapport à la droite, ou bien les os, les nerfs et la 
chair par rapport à l'homme — et les parties de la forme — comme les parties 
de la définition du cercle ou les lettres comme parties de la syllabe. La matiére 
est légitimement considérée comme une partie dans le cas de la substance 
composée. 

(iii) 1035b2-31 - Toutefois, les parties matérielles sont postérieures au tout et aux 
parties de la forme, étant donné que les secondes sont nécessaires à la défi- 
nition des premiéres, comme le demi-cercle se définit en fonction du cercle. 
Aristote emprunte d'ailleurs un exemple au registre des parties du corps 
(1035b11) : le doigt est une certaine partie de l'homme et, en tant que partie de 
l'homme, il se définit selon l'homme, qui lui est donc antérieur. 


La fin du chapitre (1035b27-1036a25) consistera précisément à développer une 
aporie'? sur le rapport 'antériorité / postériorité’, en montrant ses différentes mo- 
dalités. La conclusion qui s'impose est cependant claire : seules les parties de la 
forme sont des parties de la définition ; la définition porte sur l'universel ; il n'y a 
donc pas de définition du composé en tant que tel et la matiére est inconnaissable 
par soi (1035b33-1036a9). 


1 Au moins un ‘questionnement’ (épwTnoiv), Métaph. Z 10, 1036214. 
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Le verdict du chapitre, à regarder les choses de près, n'est pourtant pas aussi 
unilatéral : d'une part, la relation entre les parties de la forme est une relation 
complexe et hiérarchisée ; d'autre part, et surtout, toutes les parties matérielles de 
la substance composée n'ont pas le méme statut.'^ Le texte délimité par les lignes 
1035b14-27 le montre clairement : 


Et, puisque l’âme des animaux — car c'est cela la substance de l'étre animé — 
est leur substance selon la définition, c'est-à-dire la forme et la quiddité d'un 
corps déterminé (en fait, chaque partie du corps, si on veut la définir correcte- 
ment, ne devra pas étre définie sans la fonction, qui «elle-méme» ne pourra pas 
étre accomplie sans la sensation), les parties de l'àme — soit toutes, soit cer- 
taines d'entre elles — sont antérieures au composé animal, et semblablement à 
chaque animal individuel. Inversement, le corps et ses parties sont postérieurs 
à cette substance-là, et ce n'est pas la substance qui est divisée selon ces parties, 
qui valent comme matière, mais le composé. Ces parties sont donc antérieures 
au composé en un sens, mais, en un autre sens, elles ne le sont pas — car elles 
ne peuvent exister séparément : le doigt de l'animal n'est pas un doigt d'animal 
inconditionnellement, le doigt mort n'étant un doigt que par homonymie. Tou- 
tefois, certaines parties du corps sont simultanées avec le composé : les parties 
principales et en lesquelles la définition et la substance résident à titre premier, 
comme pourraient l'étre le cœur ou le cerveau (car peu importe lequel des deux 
remplit ce róle). (Métaph. Z 10, 1035b14-27) 


L'ensemble du passage fait visiblement référence aux acquis généraux de l'enquéte 

psycho-biologique, et cela sur quatre points. 

(i) Lame est considérée comme la substance du vivant et comme forme par rap- 
port au corps, conformément à la thèse dominante du livre 11 du De anima. 

(ii) La définition d'une partie du corps contient la mention de son épyov, ce que 
l'on a rappelé plus haut à propos de la critique de Démocrite dans les Parties 
des animaux. 

(iii) L'argument de l'homonymie à propos du doigt du cadavre fait écho aux pas- 
sages paralléles de ce dernier traité. Il permet ici de montrer que si les par- 
ties matérielles peuvent 'en un sens' étre dites 'antérieures' au composé, parce 


'5 Comme tend à le montrer Gill (1989), 128-129, qui, à partir de ce chapitre, distingue 
entre une matière 'fonctionnelle' — celle des parties fonctionnellement définies et, pour 
cette raison, comprises dans la définition de la forme — et une matiére non fonctionnelle, 
celle de la chair ou des os. Je voudrais pour ma part insister sur le fait que toutes les par- 
ties ‘fonctionnelles’ elles-mêmes n'ont pas le méme statut. Sur la façon dont Averroès et 
Thomas d'Aquin ont proposé de résoudre les difficultés posées par notre passage, voir Di 
Giovanni (2003). 
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qu'elles en sont les éléments constitutifs, elles ne lui sont pas antérieures au 
sens le plus rigoureux. 

(iv) La distinction de deux types de parties corporelles renvoie à la hiérarchie 
organique décrite dans plusieurs traités de psychologie ou de zoologie. Ces 
parties sont dites ici parties ‘postérieures’ et parties ‘simultanées’ (4ua) avec 
le composé. Ces dernières lui sont essentielles en un double sens : d'une part 
pour sa survie de composé concret et d'autre part pour sa définition. 


Il y a dans ce texte deux points sur lesquels il convient de s'arréter plus particu- 
liérement, parce qu'il s'agit de deux allusions plus précises à la psycho-biologie : 
le róle fondamental de la sensation dans l'organisation et le fonctionnement des 
facultés et l'antériorité du principe organique (cœur ou cerveau) par rapport aux 
autres parties. 

Commençons par l'allusion à la fonction principale de la sensation. Le passage 
est sur ce point trés elliptique. De fait, on ne voit pas immédiatement pourquoi 
on ne pourrait pas définir la fonction d'une partie de l'animal ‘sans la sensation’. 
Pour le comprendre, il va falloir expliquer pourquoi et en quel sens la sensation 
est une condition nécessaire de l'exercice des autres facultés ou fonctions. Or ce 
point ne peut étre éclairci sans faire un détour par les textes du corpus biologique 
et psychologique, qui montrent que la sensation, chez l'animal, occupe une posi- 
tion supérieure dans l'organisation des facultés. En ce sens, ce n'est pas seulement 
la forme-àme qui est antérieure à la matiére corps, mais c'est aussi la sensation 
qui est antérieure aux parties du corps et, à l'intérieur de la forme elle-méme, 
antérieure aux autres fonctions et facultés. J'entends ici 'antérieur avec Aristote, 
au sens oü ces derniéres ne peuvent exister sans la sensation. Pour le comprendre, 
je distinguerai deux types d'antériorité : l'antériorité logique et l'antériorité fonc- 
tionnelle. 

Lantériorité logique, en elle-méme, ne fait pas vraiment probléme. Aristote 
souligne à plusieurs reprises, dans les ceuvres zoologiques et psychologiques, que 
la sensation est proprement ce qui définit l'animal? C'est méme un élément es- 


' C'est sans doute pourquoi ce passage a souvent été lu de manière superficielle. Ainsi 
Bostock (1994) voit là une exagération d'Aristote, au méme titre que l'idée selon laquelle 
chaque partie du corps a une fonction et est définie par cette fonction. Il ajoute : ‘so too is 
the further premiss that in every case the function will presuppose perception' (153). Nous 
allons pourtant voir que cette prémisse devient compréhensible — et ainsi que, en un cer- 
tain sens au moins, toute fonction du vivant présuppose la faculté sensible — dés lors que 
l'on prend en compte les textes du corpus psycho-biologique. 

*8 J'ai analysé cette question plus en détail dans Morel (2006) et Morel (2007). Pour les 
textes, voir notamment: Parva naturalia, De sens. 1, 436b10-12 ; De som. 1, 454a11; 454b24 ; 
De juv. 3, 469a18-20 ; DA II 2, 413b2 ; Parties des animaux 11 1, 647a21; III 4, 666a34-35 ; 
Génération des animaux 1 23, 731a33 ; b4-5. 
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sentiel de sa typologie du vivant, puisque la sensation est propre aux animaux par 
opposition aux plantes. Si l'attribution de la sensation à l'animal est une défini- 
tion au sens plein du terme, et non pas un simple critére de discrimination parmi 
d'autres, elle doit énoncer l'essence de l'animal ou au moins la partie principale de 
son essence. 

À cela, on pourrait objecter deux choses. En premier lieu, Aristote propose une 
autre définition de l'animal et, ainsi, une définition potentiellement concurrente 
de la définition par la sensation : l'animal est le vivant capable de changer de lieu 
par lui-même, et c'est pourquoi l'on peut dire de lui qu'il est un être automoteur." 
Il n'est pas impossible qu'il y ait une trace de cela dans le livre Z, lorsque Aristote 
précise que ‘l'animal est un être sensible, qui ne peut être défini sans le mouve- 
ment, ni, par suite, sans ses parties, qui sont disposées d'une certaines maniere"? 
En réalité, cette difficulté peut étre facilement résolue, si l'on considére, d'une part, 
que la sensation — et, indirectement et de maniére plus large, la faculté de repré- 
sentation — est nécessaire au mouvement local," et d'autre part que la définition 
par la sensation est plus précise sur le plan logique. La définition par l'automotri- 
cité, en effet, ne convient pas exactement au genre ‘animal’, étant donné qu'il y a 
des animaux qui, comme tous les animaux, possèdent la sensation — au moins le 
toucher —, mais qui ne se meuvent pas d'un lieu à un autre, comme les éponges et 
les coquillages.” Cette définition est donc logiquement déficiente. Tout au moins 
ne peut-elle constituer par elle-même la définition du genre animal, mais seule- 
ment l'une des branches de la dichotomie qui oppose les animaux immobiles aux 
animaux mobiles. La seconde objection consiste à dire que l'àme animale n'est pas 
seulement sensitive : elle est également végétative et nutritive, comme celle des 
plantes, et rationnelle, comme celle des animaux humains. En tout cas, il est clair 
que la sensation n'est pas la seule faculté nécessaire et vitale et que, méme si nous 
laissons de cóté les autres opérations cognitives, l'unité organique de l'animal et 
sa préservation ne peuvent s'expliquer sans les fonctions dont la faculté végétative 
est le principe : nutrition et croissance, respiration, production de la chaleur vi- 
tale à partir du cœur, pour ne pas parler de la faculté reproductrice, qui garantit 
la continuité de l'espéce. La réponse à cette seconde objection impose donc que 
l'on examine précisément les rapports entre la sensation et les autres fonctions, 


Voir notamment Phys. VIII 2, 252b22-23 ; 253314415 ; 4, 254b14-18 ; 28 ; 32 ; 255a6-7 ; 
DA III 9, 432417. 

2° Métaph. Z 11, 1036b28-30. Précisons toutefois qu'il n'est pas question ici du mouve- 
ment local ni du fait que l'animal se donne le mouvement à lui-méme, mais seulement des 
mouvements internes des parties dans l'exercice de leurs fonctions. 

?! Voir DA III 10-11 ; Mouvement des animaux 6. 

?? Voir DA 15, 410b19-20 ; II 2, 413b2-5 ; 111 9, 432b19-21 ; Histoire des animaux 11, 487b6. 
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examen qui devrait conduire à cette conclusion que, chez l'animal, la sensation est 
plus fondamentale et, en un sens, antérieure. 

Nous devons donc envisager l'antériorité fonctionnelle de la sensation. Dans 
le premier traité des Parva naturalia, le De sensu, se trouve un texte qui aborde 
précisément ce point. 


Que par ailleurs tous les «états» mentionnés soient communs à l’âme et au 
corps, cela n'est pas douteux. Tous, en effet, surviennent, pour les uns avec la 
sensation, pour les autres par la sensation. Certains sont précisément des affec- 
tions de la sensation, d'autres des manières d’être de la sensation, d'autres assu- 
rent sa protection et sa sauvegarde, et d'autres provoquent sa destruction et sa 
privation. Que, d'autre part, la sensation se produise dans l'àme par l'intermé- 
diaire du corps, c'est manifeste, aussi bien par argumentation que sans argu- 
mentation. Mais à propos de la sensation et du sentir, on a dit précédemment, 
dans le traité De lame, ce qu'ils sont et pourquoi cette affection se produit chez 
les animaux. C'est aux animaux, en tant que chacun est un animal, qu'appar- 
tient nécessairement la sensation. C'est par cela en effet que nous distinguons 
entre ce qui est animal et ce qui ne l'est pas. (De sens. 1, 436b1-12) 


Pour justifier l'appartenance à l’âme et au corps de tous les états précédemment 
cités dans le préambule du traité (sensation, mémoire, impulsion, appétit, désir, 
plaisir et peine, veille et sommeil, jeunesse et vieillesse, inspiration et expiration, 
vie et mort),? Aristote distingue, en 436b3-4, deux modalités générales du rapport 
à la sensation : certains surviennent ‘avec’ (uetd), d'autres ‘par’ (di) la sensation. 
La distinction n'est pas parfaitement claire, mais elle signifie au moins qu'aucun de 
ces états ne se produit ‘séparément de la sensation’, pour reprendre l'observation 
d'Alexandre d’Aphrodise.”* Cela permet au passage d'exclure l'activité de l'intel- 
lect, s'il est vrai qu'il est réellement séparable. 

En 436b7, Aristote ajoute le deuxième terme nécessaire à sa démonstration : 
pour établir que les états étudiés sont ‘communs à l’âme et au corps — c'est le 
théme fondamental des Parva naturalia, théme annoncé quelques lignes avant ce 
passage —, il faut établir, non seulement qu'ils sont tous dépendants de la sensa- 
tion, mais encore que la sensation elle-même est une activité commune à l’âme et 
au corps. Or, puisqu'elle est une faculté de l'àme qui ne s'accomplit pas sans que 
le corps soit également altéré — ou tout au moins qui ne s'accomplit pas sans le 
corps —, elle se ‘produit dans l'àme, par l'intermédiaire du corps’. 


23 De sens. 1, 436a8-16. 
24 Alexandri in librum De sensu commentarium, ed. P. Wendland, caAG 111 1, Berlin, 
1901, 7.16 ; 18. 
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Aristote peut donc conclure que l’animal se définit par la sensation en raison 
de l'antériorité fonctionnelle de cette dernière par rapport aux autres facultés : non 
seulement les facultés cognitives, mais aussi les facultés plus étroitement physio- 
logiques. Ainsi, le sommeil, qui correspond à un état de privation ou d’entrave de 
la sensation, trouve sa justification téléologique dans la sensation en acte à l’état 
de veille, activité qui nécessite le repos antérieur de l’animal. La thèse générale 
se justifie pleinement dans le contexte théorique que constitue le corpus psycho- 
biologique. Les Parva naturalia traitent des ‘actions’ (mpaéetc) communes à l’âme 
et au corps. Dans ce contexte, il s'agit en premier lieu des activités internes de 
l'animal : opérations cognitives mais également opérations et états physiologiques 
(respiration, croissance, jeunesse et vieillesse, vie et mort, etc.). Or l'étude des ac- 
tions internes, à laquelle se consacrent également les Parties des animaux, n'est 
pas seulement énumérative, mais également intégrative : les actions internes ne 
peuvent étre expliquées séparément, parce qu'elles sont à la fois continues et co- 
hérentes, c'est-à-dire intégrées à un ensemble de fonctions organisées et hiérar- 
chisées.?^ Elles sont continues dans la mesure où l'action d'une partie œuvre à 
l'accomplissement de l'action de la partie supérieure dont elle dépend, jusqu'à la 
réalisation de l'activité globale de l'animal. Celle-ci réalise l'unité des multiples 
activités et mouvements internes de l'animal en leur assignant leur fin ultime, 
comme le montrent les Parties des animaux : 


Puisque tout instrument est en vue de quelque chose, et que chaque partie 
du corps est en vue de quelque chose ; que, d'autre part, ce qui est en vue de 
quelque chose est une action ; il est clair que le corps tout entier est constitué 
en vue d'une action compléte. En effet, le sciage ne s'effectue pas en vue de la 
scie, mais c'est la scie qui est faite en vue du sciage, car celle-ci est une sorte 
d'utilisation. Par conséquent, le corps lui aussi est en quelque sorte en vue de 
l’âme, et les parties sont également en vue des fonctions qui reviennent natu- 
rellement à chacune d'elles." 


Cette continuité pratique implique également une cohérence pratique, au sens oü 
les différentes actions de l'animal sont, non seulement dans certains cas étroite- 
ment solidaires, mais encore rapportées à un méme principe organique. Il doit 
donc y avoir une action ou fonction éminente. Or, ainsi que les Parva naturalia 
l'ont montré, la sensation en acte est incontestablement le meilleur candidat à ce 


25 Voir De sens. 1 436a4. Voir aussi l'occurrence convergente de mpátic en De som. 2, 
455b28. 

°° Voir en particulier I 5, 645b19-22. Je renvoie sur ce point aux arguments que j'ai pré- 
sentés dans Morel (2007), 1513176. 

" Parties des animaux 1 5, 645b14-20. 
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titre. La sensation, parce qu'elle coincide avec le mode de vie propre à l'animal, est 
la rpäëç ultime et globale de son organisme. En ce sens, comme le dit le texte de 
Z, 10, aucune autre fonction ne pourra s'accomplir sans la sensation. 


Considérons maintenant l'allusion de Z, 10 à la partie principale, c'est-à-dire à 
la fonction du cceur. L'incise finale, qui concerne les parties principales, donne 
pour exemples ‘le cœur ou le cerveau’ (1035b25-27). On note une incertitude ap- 
parente sur l'identification de la partie principale. En réalité, l'hésitation? est ou 
bien feinte, ou bien dialectique, car Aristote opte trés clairement pour le cceur. 
Platon? et Alcméon soutiennent à l'inverse que le cerveau est l'organe principal 
de l'animal. Pour Aristote, méme si le cerveau est utile au refroidissement de la 
chaleur produite par le coeur, c'est ce dernier qui se forme en premier dans l'em- 
bryon?? — il est essentiel de garder ce point à l'esprit pour comprendre l'allusion de 
Z, 10 —, et il est le véritable centre de l'organisme. Les chapitres 9 à 11 du De motu 
animalium montrent ainsi que le cœur est au centre ou au milieu (uécoy), non seu- 
lement sur le plan morphologique — il n'est au milieu, dans ce cas, que de maniére 
approximative et variable selon les espéces —, mais aussi sur le plan fonctionnel et 
dynamique, comme point de départ et d'arrivée des mouvements internes. Le pas- 
sage de Z, 10 montre en tout cas qu'il est nécessaire d'analyser l'unité organique et 
de le faire en fonction d'un 'principe' également organique si l'on veut comprendre 
l'unité substantielle du composé. Son caractére dialectique suggére en outre que 
la nature méme de ce principe n'a pas à étre discutée dans le contexte de Z et que, 
dans ces conditions, ce sont d'autres traités qui doivent le faire." 

Aristote traite du cœur à de trés nombreuses reprises dans ses traités de phi- 
losophie naturelle. Le cœur n'est pas un organe comme les autres : tous les textes 
cités convergent pour lui attribuer la fonction éminente de principe (apy) de 
l'animal. Il est le principe unique de la vie, du mouvement et de la sensation? 
L'animal se caractérise en effet par son unité interne et sa relative autonomie de 
mouvement et de représentation. C'est pour cette raison qu'il doit avoir un seul 


28 On retrouve la méme indécision — provisoire — en Métaph. À, 1, 1013a5. 

2? Timée 70 A-B. 

°° Génération des animaux 11 4, 740a3-b8 ; Parties des animaux Il, 4, 666a20-22. Sur 
l'anatomie et la position du cœur, on se reportera notamment à Manuli - Vegetti (1977), 115- 
126. Je ne livre ici que les conclusions résumées de ce que j'ai tenté de montrer à propos du 
cardiocentrisme aristotélicien dans Morel (2007), 35-51. 

?' Voir en ce sens Frede - Patzig (1988), 11 188, pour qui l'hésitation entre le cœur et 
le cerveau tiendrait simplement au fait qu'Aristote, pour la recherche en cours, n'a pas à 
trancher entre les deux. 

?? Voir notamment Parties des animaux 11 3, 665a11-13, où le cœur est présenté comme 
‘le principe de la vie, de tout mouvement et de toute sensation’. 
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et unique principe, alors que les plantes en ont plusieurs, ce qui leur permet de 
reprendre vie une fois sectionnées, comme le montre la pratique de la bouture?? 

Rappelons que le cœur est d'abord le principe du sang, parce qu'il en permet 
la constitution et parce qu'il est le point de départ des conduits sanguins. Le sang 
est ainsi la nourriture ultime chez les animaux sanguins, parce qu'il est le résultat 
d'un processus de coction, sous l'effet du cœur, des éléments liquides contenus 
dans les aliments.** 

Pour donner une idée compléte de l'hégémonie cardiaque, il faut enfin rappeler 
le rôle dela chaleur naturelle produite par le cœur. Grace à elle, le souffle (rvebpuo) 
interne produit par l'évaporation tient lieu d'élément ‘vital’, sans que cela signifie 
nécessairement qu'il soit en lui-méme une 'force' vitale, c'est-à-dire qu'il soit autre 
chose qu'un simple facteur matériel et instrumental du mouvement animal? 
Aristote distingue en tout cas entre l'air inspiré, qui, selon certains textes, s'ar- 
réte dans les poumons, et le souffle connaturel (studutov tvedua),** produit par 
la chaleur cardiaque. Ce souffle interne produit le mouvement, dont le cœur est le 
point d'appui, conformément au principe du levier : il faut un point d'appui pour 
qu'il y ait poussée ou traction, les deux formes élémentaires, et partant les deux 
conditions mécaniques, de tout mouvement?" Il faut donc une matière qui puisse, 
sans se détruire, se condenser sous l'effet de la poussée et s'étirer sous l'effet de 
la traction. Or le souffle a précisément cette double capacité de contraction et de 
dilatation, qui permet aussi bien la poussée que la traction. Il est donc en principe 
l'instrument de tous les mouvements internes, qu'il s'agisse de la procréation, de 
la nutrition, de la croissance ou des mouvements de l'ensemble du corps. Les dif- 
férentes parties du corps, par l'intermédiaire du mvedua, sont ainsi liées au coeur 
comme à un ultime point d'appui immobile et corporel : 


Or il est manifeste que tous les animaux possédent un souffle connaturel et 
qu'ils tiennent leur force de lui. Comment s'opére la sauvegarde du souffle 
connaturel, on l'a dit en d'autres endroits. Il semble qu'il en aille ici à l'égard du 
principe propre à l’âme comme du point situé dans les articulations, à la fois 
moteur et mt, à l'égard de ce qui est immobile. Puisque, d'autre part, le prin- 
cipe se situe, pour les uns, dans le cceur, pour les autres, dans la partie qui lui 
est analogue, pour cette raison, le souffle qui est connaturel se situe manifes- 


°° Voir par exemple Parva naturalia, De long. 6, 467a6-bo. 

°* Parva naturalia, De resp. 8, 474b1-9. 

35 Voir en ce sens, parmi les travaux récents, King (2001), 7 et 122-124. 

°° Les occurrences de cette expression dans le corpus biologique sont Part. an. 11 16, 
659b17-19 ; 111 6, 668b36 ; Mouv. an. 10, 703a10-19 ; Gén. an. I1 6, 74483 ; V 1, 781a24 ; Parva 
naturalia, De som. 2, 456a1-24 (voir aussi 456a11) et De resp. 9, 47528. 

37 Mouv. an. 10, 703a19-22. La poussée (@otg) et la traction (£AStc) sont ainsi ‘les prin- 
cipes du mouvement local’, Marche des animaux 704b23-24. 
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tement, lui aussi, dans cet endroit (...). Or sa nature le dispose manifestement 
à être ce qui meut et à communiquer de la force. (Mouvement des animaux 10, 
703410 -19) 


Ce texte est d'autant plus intéressant pour le rapprochement entre le livre Z et le 
corpus psycho-biologique, qu'il compare le coeur à l'axe immobile d'une articula- 
tion (comme le coude pour le bras), ainsi que le fait précisément Aristote en Z 16, 
1040b13. 


Les deux points que l'on vient d'évoquer — le róle de la faculté sensible dans l'ac- 
complissement des facultés de l'áme et la priorité du principe organique — ne 
sont d'ailleurs pas sans rapport. En effet, le cœur n'est pas seulement le principe 
des fonctions organiques : il est aussi le premier principe de la sensation. Il est né- 
cessaire que la sensibilité ne soit pas simplement contenue dans les organes senso- 
riels, parce que la sensation n'est pas réductible à la sensation propre (la vue, l'ouie, 
etc.) : il faut supposer une activité commune, la sensibilité commune ou premiére. 
Il est vrai que nos textes ne sont pas trés explicites sur les processus et les moyens 
physiologiques qui relient les organes sensoriels particuliers à l'organe sensoriel 
commun. Lessentiel est en tout cas de retenir ceci : parce qu'elle définit l'animal, 
comme nous l'avons vu, la sensation n'est pas seulement le premier stimulus d'une 
chaine de réactions internes. Elle est méme tout autre chose qu'un simple mode de 
connaissance ou une faculté périphérique : elle constitue l'activité caractéristique 
de l'animal et sa manière de vivre, par opposition à la vie purement végétative 
que ménent les plantes. Il est de ce point de vue parfaitement naturel que le prin- 
cipe physiologique de la sensation, le principe du mouvement et celui de la vie ne 
fassent qu'un et soient localisés dans un méme organe, en l'occurrence le cceur. 
Le cœur est donc à la fois hégémonique et principal — xúpıov dans les termes de 
Z, 10, 1035b25 —, parce qu’il est le point de départ et de convergence de tous les 
mouvements internes et parce qu'il est premier dans l'ordre de la génération. Il ne 
peut donc pas étre dit 'postérieur' au tout que forme le composé, à la différence des 
autres parties. En rappelant, à la lumière des textes biologiques, que le cœur est 
aussi le principe premier de l'activité sensible, on voit du méme coup ce qui relie le 
début à la fin — la fonction de la sensation et le statut de l'organe principal — dans 
le passage clé de Z 10. 


Les attendus psycho-biologiques de Z, 10 permettent donc de comprendre pour- 
quoi l'ensemble des parties du corps et leurs fonctions impliquent la sensation et 
pourquoi le cœur, qui en est le siège organique, est en un sens ‘simultané avec le 
composé’. La forme ‘âme’ est une entité complexe, un ensemble de facultés,” ou 


?* Pour reprendre l'expression de Hamlyn (1968) : ‘a set of dispositions. 
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de parties formelles, ce qui nous oblige à organiser en conséquence la définition 
méme de la substance concernée : en référant l'ensemble des facultés de l'àme à 
une faculté première, à savoir la sensation. Il y a donc bien une double antério- 
rité : celle de la sensation sur les autres facultés de l’âme et celle de la forme sur 
le composé. Quant à la thése de l'antériorité du tout par rapport aux parties, elle 
doit être nuancée dans le cas de la partie principale, et quasi-essentielle, le coeur 
ou son équivalent. 

Le paradoxe est que cette doctrine, bien qu'elle souligne l'antériorité dela forme 
par rapport au composé, ne peut étre véritablement fondée que si l'on se tourne 
vers l'organisation à la fois fonctionnelle et matérielle des composés eux-mémes et, 
par conséquent, vers la caractérisation psycho-biologique des parties de l’âme et 
du corps. On peut assurément s'interroger sur l'exacte valeur 'définitionnelle' de 
ce que je me contente d'appeler ‘caractérisation’. Je note cependant qu'Aristote ne 
nous dit pas ici ce qui distinguerait une définition ‘au sens strict’ d'un autre type, 
supposé moins rigoureux, de définition.” 


?? Ce texte constitue la synthése de conférences données à la Scuola Normale de Pise 
(séminaire de Francesco Del Punta) et à l'Université de Säo Paulo (usp — Séminaire de 
Marco Zingano). Je remercie les collégues et amis qui ont participé aux discussions, en 
particulier Francesco Del Punta, Marco Zingano, Cristina Cerami, Lucas Angioni. 


LA CAUSE DU MOUVEMENT DANS LES ÊTRES VIVANTS 
Enrico Berti 


Le chapitre 111 10 du De anima est souvent cité comme parallèle de Metaph. 
Lambda 7, 1072a26-b4, c'est-à-dire de l'explication qu'Aristote donne de la ma- 
niére dont le moteur immobile meut le ciel: il le meut de la méme maniére que 
l'objet du désir et l'objet de l'intellection meuvent les étres vivants, parce qu'ils les 
meuvent sans être mus’. En effet entre DA 111 10 et Metaph. Lambda 7, il semble 
y avoir un parallélisme parfait: les deux textes identifient l'objet du désir avec le 
bien, véritable ou apparent, et tous deux affirment que le moteur en question meut 
sans être mu. Seul A. Laks a fait récemment remarquer, sans cependant en tirer 
les conséquences, que dans DA 111 10 Aristote parle d'un ‘bien pratique’ (practical 
good), et Annick Stevens en a tiré justement la conséquence que DA IHI 10, ‘loin 
de confirmer l'identification du premier moteur à une cause finale, révéle de plu- 
sieurs manières son impossibilité. En effet le premier moteur ne peut être un bien 
à réaliser dans l'action [tpaxtdy] puisqu'il est en acte depuis toujours et que le 
réalisable est ce qui peut aussi étre autrement (433 a 29-30)? 

Voyons de manière plus précise le texte en question, dont je cite la traduction 
de Tricot, qui se base sur l'édition de Biehl et Apelt:* 


Il n'y a ainsi qu'un seul principe moteur, la faculté désirante [ópextucóy]. Car 
s'il y en avait deux (je veux dire l'intellect [voc] et le désir [ôpebuc]) pour mou- 
voir, ils seraient moteurs en vertu de quelque caractère commun. Mais, en réa- 
lité, l'intellect ne meut manifestement pas sans le désir. (Le souhait réfléchi 
[BovAyotc], en effet, est une forme de désir; et quand on se meut suivant le rai- 
sonnement, on se meut aussi suivant le souhait réfléchi). Le désir, au contraire, 
peut mouvoir en dehors de tout raisonnement, car l'appétit [émOuuix] est une 
sorte de désir. Seulement, l'intellect est toujours droit, tandis que le désir et 
l'imagination [bavrasia] peuvent être droits ou erronés. Aussi est-ce toujours 
le désirable [ôpextév] qui meut, mais il peut être soit le bien réel, soit le bien ap- 


1 Pour se limiter aux commentaires modernes, il suffit de citer Bonitz (1992), 496; Ross 
(1953), 11, 376; Reale (1993), 111, 585. Parmi les études les plus récentes, Skemp (1979), 238, 
signale quelque difficulté soulevée par ce parallélisme, tandis que Richardson (1992), com- 
mentant DA III 10, signale simplement comme parallèle Metaph. x11 7. 

? Laks (2000), 220. 

? A. Stevens, La causalité de l'intellect dans Métaphysique Lambda et De anima, com- 
munication présentée au colloque sur la causalité chez Aristote, qui s'est tenu à Bruxelles 
en septembre 2002, en cours de publication. 

^ Biehl-Apelt (1926). 
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parent. Non pas tout bien, d'ailleurs, mais le bien pratique [tpaxtév]; et le bien 
pratique, c'est le contingent et ce qui peut être autrement. (DA III 10, 433a21-30)° 


Ici Aristote, parlant du mouvement de cette espèce particulière d'étres vivants 
que sont les hommes, en tant que doués d’intellect, distingue deux types de mo- 
teurs, la faculté désirante (to ópexvucóv) et l'objet du désir (to ôpextév). À propos 
du premier, il observe que, méme chez les êtres doués d'intellect, c'est-à-dire les 
hommes, cette faculté est un moteur unique, soit qu'elle suive l'intellect, étant 
dans ce cas un souhait réfléchi, c'est-à-dire une forme de volonté, soit qu'elle suive 
l'imagination, étant dans ce cas un simple appétit, parce que ce qui meut est le 
désir. À propos de l'autre moteur, c'est-à-dire de l'objet du désir, Aristote observe 
qu'il peut étre soit un bien réel, reconnu comme tel par l'intellect à la suite d'un 
raisonnement correct, soit un bien apparent, considéré comme un bien réel par 
l'imagination en dehors de tout raisonnement et à la suite d'une représentation 
erronée. Et enfin, à propos de l'objet du désir encore, il remarque que celui-ci n'est 
pas n'importe quel bien, mais il n'est que le bien pratique (rpax16y), c'est-à-dire le 
bien qui peut être réalisé au moyen d'une action (mpäëËiç), et il précise que ce der- 
nier est contingent, c'est-à-dire qu'il peut étre autrement qu'il n'est. 

Se référant à cette derniére précision Saint Thomas, dans son commentaire au 
De anima, nous explique: 


Ce n'est pas tout bien qui est objet du désir et moteur, mais seulement le bien 
pratique, c'est-à-dire le bien appliqué à l'opération; et celui-ci peut se comporter 
autrement, de méme que toutes les choses qui sont soumises à notre action. Par 
conséquent le bien dernier et nécessaire, qui persiste dans sa totalité, ne meut 


6 


pas. 


Donc Saint Thomas semble exclure explicitement la possibilité que le bien dernier 
et nécessaire, qui persiste dans sa totalité, c'est-à-dire Dieu, soit un bien pratique 
et par conséquent un moteur dans ce sens. 

Dans la méme direction, à mon avis tout à fait correcte, va le commentaire 
moderne de Hamlyn, qui observe: 'the good which is not practicable probably in- 


* Tricot (1990), 204-205. Je ne discute pas le texte de la ligne 21, où Biehl-Apelt, suivis 
par Ross (1961), lisent ópextixóv, tandis que Rodier (1900), Hicks (1907) et Jannone (1989) 
lisent 6pextov. En faveur de la première solution s'est prononcée Monique Canto-Sperber 
(1997), tandis que Richardson (1992) et Labarriére (2004) sont en faveur de la deuxiéme. 

é Thomas d'Aquin (1959), c. 827: ‘Non autem omne bonum est appetibile et movens, 
sed bonum agibile, quod est bonum applicatum ad operationem; et hoc contingit aliter se 
habere, sicut omnia quae nostrae actioni subduntur. Unde bonum ultimum et necessarium 
in sua universitate consistens, non movet. 
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cludes things like God which might be called good in some sense but are not pos- 
sible ends of human actions" 

Dans le méme chapitre du De anima, revenant sur la distinction déja introduite 
entre les deux moteurs, Aristote ajoute: 


Il s'ensuit que le principe moteur doit être spécifiquement un, et c'est la faculté 
désirante en tant que désirante, mais le premier de tout est le désirable (car 
celui-ci meut sans être mû, par le seul fait d’être pensé ou imaginé), de sorte 
que numériquement les principes moteurs sont multiples. Puisque tout mou- 
vement suppose trois facteurs, le premier étant le moteur, le second ce par quoi 
il meut, et le troisième le md; qu'à son tour le moteur est double, d'une part ce 
qui est immobile, d'autre part ce qui est à la fois moteur et mi, il s'ensuit qu'ici 
le moteur immobile, c'est le bien pratique, le moteur má, la faculté désirante 
(car le mü est mt en tant qu'il désire, et le désir est une sorte de mouvement ou 
plutôt un acte), et le md, l'animal. (DA 111 10, 433b10-18)° 


Ici le texte ne dit pas clairement si l'unité spécifique des moteurs comprend aussi 
bien la faculté désirante que le désirable, qui sont tous les deux des moteurs, et la 
multiplicité numérique consiste dans le fait que la faculté désirante et le désirable 
sont deux réalités distinctes, ou bien si l’unité spécifique concerne seulement la 
faculté désirante, comme il a été dit dans le passage précédent, et la multiplicité 
numérique concerne le désirable, qui peut être une multiplicité d'objets. En tout 
cas, la nouveauté introduite par ce passage est que l'objet du désir précède la fa- 
culté désirante, parce qu'il meut sans être mt, du seul fait qu'il est pensé ou ima- 
giné, tandis que la faculté désirante est à la fois motrice et mue, parce que le désir 
est une sorte de mouvement. Donc l'objet du désir meut la faculté désirante, dont 
le mouvement passif consiste dans l'acte de désirer, et la faculté désirante meut 
activement l'animal, c'est-à-dire l'étre vivant, dans le sens qu'elle le pousse à se 
mouvoir pour atteindre l'objet de son désir. Le seul qui n'est que mû est l'étre vi- 
vant. Mais Aristote souligne encore une fois que le moteur immobile, c'est-à-dire 
l'objet du désir, doit étre un bien pratique, réalisé au moyen d'une action, soit que 
cette action soit le mouvement dans lequel consiste le désir, soit qu'elle soit le mou- 
vement accompli par l'étre vivant pour atteindre l'objet de son désir. 

La notion de bien pratique est analysée par Aristote dans un passage de 
l'Éthique à Eudéme: 


7 Hamlyn (1968), 152. 

* Tricot (1990), 206, à la ligne 433b17 traduit ‘le désirable’, comme si le texte disait TO 
OPEKTOV, tandis que le texte doit dire Tò ópextucóv, parce qu'Aristote est en train de parler 
du moteur mu. J'ai modifié la traduction de Tricot qui ne me semble pas voir bien compris 
le texte d'Aristote. 
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Disons pour l'instant que, parmi les biens, les uns sont objets de l'action hu- 
maine [npo cá], les autres, non [où rpaxtäl; et nous parlons ainsi parce que 
certains étres ne participent en rien au mouvement, ni par conséquent certains 
biens, et ceux-ci sont sans doute les meilleurs [äpiota] par nature. Et certains 
biens sont objets d'une action, mais de l'action d'étres qui nous sont supérieurs. 
Mais, puisqu'on parle d' 'objet d'action' en deux sens (car la fin pour laquelle 
nous agissons et ce que nous faisons pour cette fin participent à l'action, par 
exemple, nous plaçons parmi les objets de l'action et la santé et la richesse et 
aussi ce que nous faisons en vue de ces fins: les activités saines et celles qui 
feront gagner de l'argent), il nous faut évidemment poser que le bonheur 
[evdatuovia] est ce qu'il y a de meilleur [äpiotoy] dans ce qui est faisable pour 
l'homme. (EE 1 7, 1217a30-b4)° 


Dans ce passage Aristote distingue trois types de biens: 1) les biens qui sont ob- 
jets de l'action humaine, 2) les biens qui sont l'objet de l'action d'étres qui nous 
sont supérieurs, vraisemblablement les cieux ou les dieux, 3) les biens qui ne sont 
pas l'objet d'une action, à propos desquels il dit qu'ils ne participent en rien du 
mouvement et qu'ils sont les meilleurs par nature. Les premiers sont à leur tour 
distingués selon deux catégories, la fin pour laquelle nous agissons et ce que nous 
faisons pour cette fin, c'est-à-dire les actions que nous faisons pour atteindre 
les fins. Comme exemple des fins, il mentionne la santé et la richesse, et comme 
exemples des actions il mentionne les activités saines, telles que — on peut sup- 
poser — marcher ou faire de la gymnastique, et les activités qui font gagner de 
l'argent, telles que le travail ou le commerce. La meilleure des fins réalisables par 
l'action humaine est le bonheur, qui est donc l’épiotoy tpaxtov. Les biens qui sont 
l'objet de l'action des étres supérieurs à l'homme ne sont pas illustrés, mais on 
doit supposer qu'ils ne coincident pas avec les biens qui ne sont pas objets d'ac- 
tion, c'est-à-dire avec les étres immobiles, qui sont déclarés étre les meilleurs par 
nature, c'est-à-dire absolument. Si on range parmi ces derniers les moteurs immo- 
biles des cieux, on doit conclure que les moteurs immobiles ne sont ni la fin des 
actions des hommes, qui est le bonheur de l'homme, ni la fin des actions des cieux, 
qui n'est pas spécifiée, mais qui doit étre probablement le bonheur des cieux. En 


? Je suis la traduction de Décarie (1978), 65-66, en la modifiant à la ligne 1217a32 (‘ni, par 
conséquent, aux biens’), parce qu'Aristote vient de dire que méme les biens qui ne sont pas 
objet d'action sont des biens, bien qu'ils ne participent pas du mouvement. Par conséquent 
j interpréte ce passage comme Barnes (1984), I1, 1927, qui traduit : ‘some things — and the- 
refore also some good things — are incapable of change’. Si, au contraire, on veut traduire 
comme Décarie, on doit préciser 'aux biens pratiques, comme le fait Woods (1982), 8, qui 
traduit : ‘and so no share in realizable goods’. 
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tout cas, cette fin n'est pas le moteur immobile dont on parle en Metaph. À 7, qui 
n'est aucunement un bien réalisable par l'action. 
Tout cela est confirmé par un passage du De motu animalium: 


Par conséquent le premier moteur est l'objet visé par le désir et conqu par le 
raisonnement [tò dpextov Kai tò Stavontéy]. Il ne s'agit pas cependant de tout 
objet concu par le raisonnement, mais de la fin des actes réalisables [tò tøv 
mpaxtay téhoc]. Voilà pourquoi le moteur qui remplit ces conditions est un 
des biens, mais ce n'est pas tout le bien [x&v tò xaAdv]. C'est dans la mesure 
où il y a une autre chose qui agit en vue de ce bien, et où ce bien est la fin des 
choses qui existent en vue d'une autre chose, qu'il a un róle moteur. Mais il 
faut admettre que le bien apparent tient la place du vrai bien, en particulier 
l'agréable: car l'agréable est un bien apparent. Ainsi il est évident que d'un cóté 
il y a identité de mouvement [éuoiws xweitat] entre ce qui est má éternellement 
par le moteur éternel et chaque animal pris individuellement, et que d'un autre 
côté leur mouvement est différent [£c], et c'est pourquoi certaines choses 
se meuvent éternellement, tandis que le mouvement des animaux a une limite 
[tépas]. Mais le beau éternel, le bien véritable et premier, qui ne peut pas tantôt 
étre, tantót ne pas étre, est trop divin et trop élevé pour qu'il y ait quelque 
chose d'antérieur à lui [Go eivot mpdtepdv <ti>]. En conséquence, le premier 
moteur meut sans être mu, tandis que le désir et la partie appétitive meuvent 
aprés avoir été mus. Mais le dernier mobile ne transmet pas nécessairement un 
mouvement. D'où il ressort également qu'il est dans l'ordre que le mouvement 
de translation [bopd] soit le dernier qui se produise chez les êtres soumis au de- 
venir. En effet, l'animal se meut et se déplace sous l'action du désir et du choix 
réfléchi, aprés avoir subi une altération du fait de la perception ou de l'imagina- 
tion. (MA 6, 700b23-701a6)'? 


Ici Aristote identifie, comme dans le De anima, le premier moteur du mouvement 
des étres vivants avec l'objet du désir et du raisonnement (ou de l'intellection), 
mais il précise à nouveau qu'il s'agit d'un bien qui doit étre réalisable par l'action. 
Ce bien meut dans la mesure oü il est la fin des choses qui existent en vue d'autre 
chose et agissent en vue d'un bien. Il peut étre un bien réel ou un bien apparent, 
comme l'agréable; en tout cas il est le premier moteur des étres vivants. Cepen- 
dant Aristote distingue ce bien, objet du désir et du raisonnement et réalisable au 


1° Je suis la traduction de Louis (1973), 59-60, en la modifiant aux lignes 700b26-27 
(c'est dans la mesure où une chose agit en vue de ce bien, et où elle est la fin des choses qui 
existent en vue d'une autre chose quelle a un rôle moteur’), parce quelle donne l'impres- 
sion que la chose qui agit en vue d'un bien soit la fin qui a un róle moteur. Dans ce cas je 
suis d'accord avec Nussbaum (1985), 38, et Barnes (1984), 1, 1091. 
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moyen de l'action, d'un autre bien, appelé x«Aóv, qui vraisemblablement n'est ni 
objet du désir, ni réalisable au moyen d'une action, ni donc moteur dans ce sens-ci. 
De quoi s'agit-il ? Il ne le dit pas tout de suite, mais plus loin il parle d'un beau 
éternel, qui ne peut pas tantót étre, tantót ne pas étre, qu'on a raison d'identifier 
avec celui-ci. Il s’agit donc d'un des biens non réalisables mentionnés en EE 1 7. 

La partie la plus intéressante de notre passage est celle qui établit une compa- 
raison entre le mouvement de ce qui est mü éternellement par le moteur éternel, 
vraisemblablement le ciel, et le mouvement de ‘chaque animal’, c'est-à-dire des 
étres vivants qui ne sont pas mus éternellement par un moteur éternel, par exemple 
les hommes. Entre ces deux mouvements — nous dit Aristote — il y a une différence 
(4Xw>), parce que le mouvement du ciel est éternel, tandis que le mouvement des 
autres êtres vivants a une limite [répac]; mais il y a aussi une identité (ouolwc). En 
quoi consiste cette identité ? Aristote ne le dit pas, mais on peut supposer quelle 
consiste dans le fait que ces deux mouvements sont produits par un moteur im- 
mobile, qui dans le cas du ciel est éternel, tandis que dans le cas des autres étres 
vivants est contingent, c'est-à-dire qu'il cesse de mouvoir lorsqu'il est atteint. La 
limite [répac] et la fin [tò où évexa], en effet, coincident, comme Aristote l'a dit 
quelques lignes auparavant (MA 6, 700b15-16: 'tous les animaux meuvent ou sont 
mus en vue d'une fin, si bien que ce qui est pour eux le terme [tépas] de tout le 
mouvement, c'est la fin [td où évexa]’).”” 

Finalement, dans la derniére partie du passage, Aristote revient sur le bien qui 
n'est pas l'objet d'une action, qu'il avait appelé xadv. Il l'appelle en effet ‘le beau 
éternel, le bien véritable et premier, qui ne peut pas tantôt être, tantôt ne pas être’, 
et il dit qu'il 'est trop divin et trop élevé pour qu'il y ait quelque chose d'antérieur 
à lui”. Que ce soit le bien non réalisable dont Aristote a parlé aussi bien dans le De 
anima que dans l'Éthique à Eudéme, cela semble étre hors de doute, parce qu'il ne 
peut pas tantót étre, tantót ne pas étre, et donc il est nécessaire. Est-il aussi le mo- 
teur éternel du ciel ? Cela n'est pas clair. Mais avant de discuter cette question, il 
faut remarquer un détail du texte qui a attiré l'attention des interprétes. À la ligne 
700 b 35 la plupart des manuscrits ont ot’eivat mpotepov, expression à laquelle 
Jaeger, suivi par Forster et Louis, ajoute «rv», tandis qu'un seul manuscrit et la 
traduction de Moerbeke, suivis par Nussbaum, ont doc elvat mpès £repov."? Tous 


™ Je ne comprends pas comment Nussbaum (1978), 339 puisse dire que ‘these motions 
have in common that both are for the sake of some eternal objet of desire’. Seul le ciel en 
effet peut avoir une fin éternelle. 

?? Jaeger (1913), Forster (1937), Louis (1973). 

?? Nussbaum (1978), 38, traduit: ‘too divine and too honorable to be relative to anything 
else’. Elle justifie son choix en disant que le divin est ‘above praise; the object of praise is 
praised because it stands in a certain relation to something else (EN 1101b12ff.; cf. MM. 
1183b20ff.). Bénatouil (2004), 86, approuve Nussbaum en disant que le bien qui meut les 
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ces interprètes pensent qu'Aristote est en train de parler du moteur immobile 
mentionné en Metaph. A 7, qui selon le texte de Jaeger serait trop divin pour qu'il 
y ait quelque chose d'antérieur à lui, et selon le texte de Nussbaum serait trop divin 
pour être relatif à quelque chose d'autre. Mais si nous admettons, comme tous les 
autres interprétes, que le beau éternel est le moteur immobile du ciel, alors nous 
devons admettre que le moteur immobile du ciel n'est pas un bien réalisable par 
l'action, et donc qu'il n'est l'objet d'un désir. Si au contraire, le moteur immobile 
du ciel est l'objet d'un désir, et donc est la fin en vue de laquelle le ciel se meut éter- 
nellement, alors il faut admettre qu'il coincide avec le mouvement éternel du ciel 
et non avec le beau éternel. Dans les deux cas le beau éternel n'est pas la fin du ciel. 
Le fait que dans les derniéres lignes du passage Aristote mentionne un premier 
moteur qui meut sans être md, ne signifie pas que ce moteur coincide avec le beau 
éternel, parce que dans la suite il est opposé au désir et à la faculté désirante,? qui 
meut en étant mů, et à l'étre vivant, qui est mi d'un mouvement local (pop). Il 
s'agit donc de l'objet du désir, qui, comme Aristote l'a dit plusieurs fois, doit étre un 
bien réalisable par l'action, et donc ne peut pas étre le beau éternel. 

Que l'objet du désir du ciel soit la perfection méme du ciel, donc probablement 
son propre mouvement, et non le beau éternel, cela résulte aussi d'un passage du 
De caelo, où Aristote dit: 


Nous raisonnons sur les astres comme s'il s'agissait uniquement de corps et 
de monades, ordonnées, sans doute, mais tout à fait dépourvues d'âme. Or il 
faut se mettre dans l'esprit qu'ils ont en partage l'action et la vie. Vus sous cet 
angle, les faits constatés cesseront de paraître illogiques. Il semble, en effet, 
que l'étre doué de la perfection la plus haute [19 u£v ğpiota £yovti] possède son 
excellence [td sd] indépendamment de toute action [äveu mpáteoc]; pour l'étre 
le plus rapproché de la perfection, l'excellence découle d'une activité minime 
et unique, et pour les étres les plus éloignés, elle découle d'activités plus nom- 
breuses. Ainsi en va-t-il du corps humain: l'un se porte bien [et yet] sans aucun 


animaux est rélatif à leur désir, alors que le premier moteur qui meut l'univers ne dépend 
que de lui-méme. Mais aprés il ajoute que dans les deux cas il s'agit 'de biens non mus ayant 
un pouvoir moteur sur le désir’, ce qui contredit ce qu'il vient de dire sur le premier mo- 
teur, c'est-à-dire qu'il n'est rélatif à aucun désir. Stevens, dans la communication citée, suit 
le texte de Nussbaum, mais l'interpréte correctement comme exclusion d'une relation du 
beau éternel à quelconque désir. 

# Une autre interprétation, qui garde le texte de Jaeger, m'a été suggérée par Klaus Cor- 
cilius dans une communication privée : le premier moteur serait trop divin pour étre une 
fin qui a besoin d'une action antérieure qui le réalise. Cela serait justifié par EE 1227a5-15, 
Phys. 199a8ss., PA 645b28ss. 

'* Bos (2006) pense que ce ne soit pas la faculté désirante, mais le nveðua. Mais Aris- 
tote l'appelle ÔpEKTKOV, terme que normalement indique la faculté désirante. 
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exercice; un autre a besoin de courtes promenades; pour un autre encore, la 
course, la lutte et les exercices sportifs sont indispensables. En revanche, un 
autre encore ne pourra, quels que soient ses efforts, conquérir ce bien-là, mais 
il arrivera à un résultat différent. (DC 11 12, 292a18-28)"° 


Ici il semble que l’être doué de la perfection la plus haute, qui possède son excel- 
lence (tò eù) indépendamment de toute action, soit le beau éternel, le bien qui est le 
meilleur par nature, c'est-à-dire le premier moteur immobile, qui n'est pas un bien 
réalisable par l'action et donc n'est objet d'aucun désir. L’étre le plus rapproché de 
la perfection, qui réalise son excellence au moyen d'une action minime et unique, 
est sûrement le premier ciel, qui se meut d'un seul mouvement, c'est-à-dire le mou- 
vement circulaire, la rotation sur soi-méme. Les étres plus éloignés de la perfection 
sont les planétes, qui réalisent leur excellence au moyen de plusieurs mouvements. 
Tous ces êtres ont pour fin leur excellence, tò gù, c'est-à-dire la perfection qui leur 
est propre, qui dans le cas du premier moteur immobile coincide avec lui-méme, 
parce que, comme Aristote le dit quelques lignes plus en avant, 'quant à l'étre qui 
posséde la perfection supréme, il n'a nul besoin d'action, puisqu'il est lui-méme 
la fin [tò où évexa]' (DC 11 12, 292b4-6). Dans le cas du ciel, la fin coincide avec 
son excellence [có ed], qui consiste dans son mouvement circulaire éternel, et non 
avec l'étre doué de la perfection la plus haute, c'est-à-dire avec le premier moteur 
immobile." 

Cela n'est pas démenti par un passage qui suit, où les interprétent voient une 
allusion au premier moteur immobile conçu comme fin des astres: 


Les astres proches dela terre n'ont que quelques mouvements. Ils n'arrivent pas 
jusqu'au terme ultime, mais ne peuvent atteindre que dans certaines limites le 
principe le plus divin [cc Oetová tv &pyric]. Le premier ciel l'atteint, lui, direc- 
tement et par un mouvement unique. Quant aux astres situés entre le premier 
ciel et les derniéres sphéres, ils y arrivent, certes, mais par des mouvements 
multiples. (DC 11 12, 292b20-25) 


Le ‘principe le plus divin’ ici mentionné ne peut pas être le premier moteur immo- 
bile, comme la plupart des interprètes le croient, parce qu'il est atteint par tous les 
astres, au moyen d'un seul mouvement ou de plusieurs mouvements, et que donc 
il ne peut être que leur propre excellence, ce qui précédemment a été appelé tò e, 
c'est-à-dire l'excellence de chacun d'eux. Le premier moteur immobile est bien 
une fin, mais il n'est pas la fin des astres, et ni méme du premier ciel: il est fin pour 


16 Trad. Moraux (1965), legerement modifiée. 
17 Cela a été soutenu, à mon avis justement, par Skemp (1979), 243-244, contre Moraux 
(1965). 
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lui-même, comme il convient à un être immobile, qui n’a à réaliser aucune autre 
perfection que celle qu'il possède déjà. 

Si, sur la base de ce que nous venons de dire, nous relisons Metaph. x11 7, nous 
voyons que le parallélisme entre ce chapitre et DA 111 10 est beaucoup plus limité 
qu'on ne l'a traditionnellement crt. Voilà le passage en question: 


Or, c'est de cette facon que meuventle désirable [ôpextéy] et l'intelligible [voy tov]: 
ils meuvent sans étre mus. Ces deux notions, prises à leur supréme degré [rà 
mpa@ta], sont identiques. En effet, l'objet de l'appétit [émBvunté»] est le bien ap- 
parent, et l'objet premier de la volonté raisonnable [BovAntév] est le bien réel. 
Nous désirons [ôpeyéue0a] une chose parce qu'elle nous semble bonne, plutôt 
quelle ne nous semble bonne parce que nous la désirons: le principe, c'est la 
pensée. Or l'intellect est mt par l'intelligible, et l'une des deux séries [à étépa 
ouototyia] est intelligible par soi. Dans cette série, la substance [ovata] est pre- 
mière, et, dans la substance, celle qui est simple et en acte est première. (L'un et 
le simple ne sont d'ailleurs pas identiques; l'un signifie une mesure de quelque 
chose, le simple signifie un certain état [nos £yov] de la chose elle-même). Mais 
le bien en soi et le désirable en soi appartiennent aussi l'un et l'autre à la méme 
série, et ce qui est premier dans cette série est toujours le meilleur ou analogue 
au meilleur. Que la cause finale [td 0d évexa] puisse résider parmi les êtres im- 
mobiles, c'est ce que montre la distinction de ses significations. La cause finale, 
en effet, est l'étre pour qui elle est une fin, et c'est aussi le but lui-méme; en ce 
dernier sens, la fin peut exister parmi les étres immobiles, mais non au premier 
sens. Et la cause finale meut comme l'objet de l'amour [kivet òè c épouevoy], et 
toutes les autres choses meuvent du fait qu'elles sont elles-mêmes mues. Ceci 
dit, si une chose est mue, elle est susceptible d’être autrement qu'elle n'est. Par 
conséquent, si son acte est la premiére espéce du mouvement de translation, 
c'est seulement de la facon qu'elle est sujette au changement quelle peut étre 
autrement, à savoir selon le lieu, méme si elle ne le peut selon la substance. Mais 
puisqu'il y a un étre qui meut, tout étant lui-méme immobile, cet étre ne peut 
être, en aucune facon, autrement qu'il n'est. (Metaph. A 7, 1072a26-b8)'? 


Ici Aristote se propose d'expliquer comment le moteur immobile, dont il a dé- 
montré au chapitre 6 la nécessité pour rendre raison du mouvement éternel du 
ciel, meut le ciel. Il dit qu'il le meut de la méme maniére que l'objet du désir et 
de l'intellection meut les étres vivants, en particulier les hommes (il emploie en 
effet la première personne plurielle, ‘nous désirons’). Tout ce qu'il dit jusqu'à la 
ligne 1072b4, c'est-à-dire jusqu'à la phrase ‘la cause finale meut comme l'objet 
de l'amour, et toutes les autres choses meuvent du fait qu'elles sont elles-mémes 


18 Trad. Tricot (1986) modifiée. 
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mues’, concerne l'objet du désir et de l'intellection des hommes, c'est-à-dire le bien 
supréme de l'homme, le bonheur, parce que, comme nous l'avons vu, l'objet du 
désir et de l'intellection peut étre le moteur immobile des étres vivant seulement à 
la condition d’être un bien réalisable au moyen de l'action (rpaxtóy). Au contraire, 
une tradition qui remonte à Alexandre d'Aphrodise, passe par Themistius, le 
pseudo-Alexandre (Michel d’Ephése), Averroés, saint Thomas d'Aquin, et arrive 
jusqu'à Bonitz, Ross, Tricot, Reale et Laks, croit qu'Aristote dans ce passage parle 
du moteur immobile du ciel.” En réalité, Aristote ne mentionne celui-ci que dans 
les dernières lignes du passage que nous avons cité, c'est-à-dire 1072b7-8, pour dire 
qu'il ne peut étre en aucune facon autrement qu'il est, c'est-à-dire qu'il n'est pas un 
bien réalisable au moyen d'une action. 

Mais voyons le détail. Le premier objet du désir et le premier objet d'intellec- 
tion sontle bien supréme en vue duquel tous les autres biens sont désirés. Les deux 
objets, du désir et de l'intellection, coincident parce que l'intellection est la condi- 
tion du désir, dans le sens que nous désirons seulement ce que nous avons jugé par 
l'intellect étre un bien, soit qu'il s'agisse d'un bien réel soit qu'il s'agisse d'un bien 
apparent (dans ce dernier cas le jugement sera erroné). C'est la méme doctrine que 
nous avons rencontrée dans le De anima. L'une des deux séries (ñ étépa cvotoyia), 
dont les premiers termes coincident, est la série des objets de l'intellection, tandis 
que l'autre ne peut être que la série des objets du désir"? La première est dite ‘in- 
telligible par soi’, dans le sens qu'elle comprend les objets intelligibles considérés 
en tant que tels, et pas encore en tant que biens. Lorsqu'Aristote dit que le premier 
terme de la série des intelligibles est la substance (odcia), il ne fait que reprendre sa 
doctrine bien connue, selon laquelle la substance précéde toutes les autres choses 
non seulement dans l'étre, mais aussi dans la notion (Adyq@).” Et lorsqu'il dit que 
la premiére parmi les substances est la substance simple et en acte, il ne fait que 
reprendre sa doctrine selon laquelle la substance première est la forme, qui dans 
les êtres vivants en général est l’âme et dans les hommes est l'intellect (voc). 


Cette forme, en effet, souvent est dite être ‘simple’ en ‘en acte? parce qu'elle est 


précisément lacte premier d'un corps naturel ayant la vie en puissance’.”* 


?? [I serait intéressant d'expliquer comment et pourquoi cette tradition est née : pour 
ce qui concerne l'antiquité tardive et le moyen age, aussi bien chrétien que musulman, l'ex- 
plication se trouve probablement dans le climat culturel dominé par le probléme religieux, 
qui caractérisait ces époques; pour ce qui concerne les commentateurs modernes, il s'agit 
probablement d'une simple dépendance de la tradition précédente. 

°° A ce propos je dois corriger ce que moi-même, suivant la tradition, avais soutenu 
dans mes écrits précédents. 

^? Metaph. Z 1, 1028a31-b2. 

Metaph. Z 11, 1037a5-7, 28-30. 
Metaph. Z 17, 1041b9; O 10, 1051b27-28, 30-31. 
DA II 1, 412a27-28. 
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L'autre série, c'est-à-dire la série des objets du désir, a comme premier terme 
le bien en soi et la désirable en soi, c'est-à-dire le bien le meilleur (äpiotov), mais 
le meilleur pour l'homme qui désire, c'est-à-dire le bonheur. Or, puisque, selon 
Aristote, le bonheur consiste dans l'activité la meilleure de l'intellect,” on peut 
dire que le premier terme de la série des intelligibles, c'est-à-dire l'intellect, et le 
premier terme de la série des désirables, c'est-à-dire le bonheur, coincident. Tout 
cela n'a rien à voir avec le moteur immobile du ciel. La précision selon laquelle 
l'un et le simple différent parce que l'un signifie une mesure, tandis que le simple 
signifie un certain état (roc £yov), vise de manière polémique la doctrine de Platon, 
selon laquelle tous les êtres désirent l'Un;"5 tandis que pour Aristote ils désirent le 
bonheur, qui est un état qu'ils peuvent réaliser. 

La coincidence entre le premier des intelligibles, c'est-à-dire la forme, ou l’âme, 
ou, dans le cas de l'homme, l'intellect, et le premier des désirables, c'est-à-dire le 
bien supréme de l'homme, est confirmée par un passage de l'Éthique à Eudéme, 
où Aristote dit que le bien dans la catégorie de l'obcía est l'intellect et le dieu 
(6 vots xai 6 0cóc)."" L'intellect est évidemment l'intellect de l'homme; quant au 
‘dieu’, il n'a rien à voir avec le premier moteur immobile du ciel, malgré les réfé- 
rences que les commentateurs de ce passage y font? mais il est l'espèce d'êtres 
vivants immortels et heureux que tous les anciens Grecs admettaient.? Quant à 
ce dieu, d'ailleurs, Aristote dit dans un célébre fragment de son dialogue perdu 
Sur la prière, que ‘le dieu est ou bien intellect (voÿc) ou bien quelque chose qui est 
au-dessus de l'intellect (&réxetv& Tt Tod vo))'?? Le dieu aussi, donc, a comme fin 
l'intellect, mais il s'agit de l'intellect qui est propre à lui, donc d'un intellect divin, 
de méme que l'homme a comme fin l'intellect qui est propre à l'homme. Comme 
Aristote le dit dans le méme passage de l'Éthique à Eudème où il critique le bien de 
Platon identifié avec l'Un, 'quant à dire que tous les étres tendent vers un seul bien, 
ce n'est pas vrai: car chacun d'eux désire son bien propre, l'ceil, la vision, le corps, 
la santé et ainsi de suite"? Et aprés il ajoute: 


Le bien a plusieurs aspects, et l'un est la beauté (4.6); l'un d'eux est faisable 
(Tpaxtév) alors que l'autre ne l'est pas: est faisable le bien en vue duquel on 
agit (tò où évexa), ne l'est pas celui qui existe dans les être immobiles. (EE I 8, 
1218b4-7) 


?^ EN X 7, 1077217418. 
EE I 8, 1218a25-26. 
EE 1 8, 1217b30-31. 
Décarie (1978), 70, note 92. 
Cf. Bodéüs (1992). 
Simp. In De caelo 485, 19-22 = Ross (1955), 57. 
EE | 8, 1218a30-33. 
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Donc le bien réalisable au moyen de l'action, qui est la véritable fin, n'a rien à voir 
avec les étres immobiles, oà éventuellement on peut trouver le 'beau précisément 
parce que ceux-ci ne sont pas réalisables. Par 'étres immobiles', évidemment, 
Aristote ici n'entend pas les objets du désir, c'est-à-dire les moteurs immobiles des 
action humaines, mais des réalités comme les Idées de Platon, ou comme leurs 
principes (l'Un), ou méme comme ceux qui seront les moteurs immobiles des 
cieux selon la doctrine de Metaph. A 8. Si, en effet, ces derniers n'étaient que les 
causes finales du mouvement des cieux, comme le veut la tradition, ils se compor- 
teraient exactement comme les Idées de Platon. 

Méme l'affirmation, faite par Aristote dans le passage de Metaph. ^ 7 que nous 
venons de citer, selon laquelle la cause finale peut étre parmi les étres immobiles, 
à la condition qu'on prenne la notion de fin selon l'une de ses deux significations, 
C'est-à-dire non comme celui à l'avantage duquel l'action est faite, mais comme 
ce en vue de quoi on agit, concerne le dernier objet du désir, c'est-à-dire le bon- 
heur, qui, comme tous les objets du désir, selon DA 111 10 est un moteur immobile. 
Mais il s’agit du moteur immobile de l'homme, qui est un bien réalisable au moyen 
d'une action, et donc est contingent, et non du moteur immobile du ciel, qui est 
un étre nécessaire. De méme, c'est le moteur immobile de l'homme, c'est-à-dire le 
bonheur, qui est concerné par la célébre affirmation qu'il meut comme l'objet de 
l'amour, que la tradition a référée au moteur immobile du ciel.” 

En somme, le chapitre DA 111 10 nous permet finalement de comprendre que 
la comparaison entre le moteur immobile du ciel et l'objet du désir et de l'intel- 
lection, faite en Metaph. À 7, ne concerne que leur manière de mouvoir, c'est-à- 
dire qu'ils meuvent en restant immobiles, et ne nous autorise pas à identifier le 
moteur immobile du ciel avec un objet d'amour et d'intellection, ni de la part 
du ciel ni de la part de qui que ce soit. Il s'agit, comme il a été dit, seulement 
d'une analogie, concue selon la définition précise d'analogie donnée par Aristote, 
c'est-à-dire ‘identité de rapports’ (icéty¢ Tv Aóyov), où les termes entre lesquels 
s'établissent des rapports identiques, comme par exemple la vue par rapport au 
corps et l'intellect par rapport à l’âme, restent différents”. Dans le cas des moteurs 
immobiles, les termes analogues sont le moteur immobile du ciel et l'objet du désir 


32 Cela a été vu très clairement, pour la première fois, autant que je sache, par Stevens 
dans la communication citée : ‘le xivet òè &ç épouevoy de la conclusion soit a le méme sujet 
que le xivet òè ade de la première phrase, c'est-à-dire Td dpextdv xod TÒ vontév, soit a pour 
sujet le premier moteur, mais avec un àc qui répète l'analogie* 

33 EN I 4, 1096b28-29. C'est aussi la thèse de Stevens. La seule partie de sa communi- 
cation que je ne partage pas, telle qu'elle a été formulée au colloque de Bruxelles, c'est l'in- 
terprétation du premier moteur du ciel comme l'intellect du ciel lui-méme, c'est-à-dire son 
áme, sa cause formelle. Cela me semble en effet une théorie d'origine platonicienne, réfutée 
par Aristote aussi bien dans Phys. vii que dans Metaph. A 6. 
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et de l’intellection des êtres vivants, qui sont tous les deux immobiles et meuvent 
tous les deux restant immobiles, mais qui sont différents. D'ailleurs, n'y a-t-il pas 
une allusion à cette analogie dans la ligne 1072 b1, où Aristote dit que ‘ce qui est 
premier est toujours le meilleur [objet de désir] ou analogue au meilleur’ (éptotov 
del Ñ &àváAoyov Tò tpàov)? 


THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD: WHAT HAPPENED TO HYLOMORPHISM? 
R.W. Sharples 


Harold Cherniss once described the history of Platonic interpretation as ‘a series 
of insistently charitable attempts on the part of western philosophers and their ac- 
olytes, each to baptise Plato in his own particular faith" Naturally enough, every 
generation is indeed interested in those aspects of the thought of past philoso- 
phers that can be related to their own contemporary concerns. What is true for 
Plato is also true for Aristotle, though there has perhaps been less volatility in the 
interpretation of the latter than of the former, a difference that is in large part due 
to the different nature of their written works. 

The issues that have concerned interpreters of Aristotle have nevertheless re- 
mained to a large extent the same from the first century Bc almost to the present 
day, though there have been strongly divergent views as to what Aristotle him- 
self thought on some of these issues, the immortality of the soul being the most 
striking example. Marwan Rashed has demonstrated the part played by Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias (floruit c. 200 AD) in setting the course for future centuries 
of Aristotelian interpretation by relating Aristotle’s physics and metaphysics to 
his logic rather than to his biological works,” and Enrico Berti has shown how 
Alexander established the interpretation of the relation of the heavens to the Un- 
moved Mover as one of imitation.’ Berti himself regards the latter reading as a 
Platonizing misrepresentation of Aristotle; the essentialism that results from the 
former, too, can be seen as an overly Platonic reading of Aristotle.’ It is important 
that these tendencies are already present in Alexander, whose job-description was 
very much cast in terms of Aristotelian philosophy; they are not just the result 


1 Cherniss (1957/1965), 347. 

? Rashed (2007). 

> Berti (1997), 64; (2000), 201; cf. Broadie (1993), 379; Laks (2000), 221 n.37. Alexander, 
Quaest. 1.25 40.17-23; cf. 1.1 4.3, 2.18 62.28-30, 2.19 63.20, and Principles of the Universe $$23 
and 76 in Genequand (2001). The reading in terms of imitation is already criticised by The- 
mistius, Jn Metaph. A 7.13 (Brague (1999), 87, cf. 141). 

^ Cf. Sharples (2005b), 107 and n.43. The debate on essentialism in Aristotle goes back 
at least to Balme (1980). 

* Alexander, On Fate, to the Emperors (to give the full title, significant here) 1 164.3-5: 
'the book contains the opinion concerning fate and responsibility held by Aristotle, of 
whose philosophical teaching I am the principal exponent, having been publicly declared 
teacher of it by your testimonial’ (weptéyet te TÒ BiBAlov Tv SdEav THY Apiororéhou, Hv 
eye mepi te eluapuevys Kal Tod eh’ huty, od týs dthogodlac tpociotauat nò cfc HueTEpac 
uaptuplas OLddcKahos adTis keknpvyutvos). 
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of Neoplatonist interpretation of Aristotle, though it should also be added that 
Alexander was himself interested both in Plato and in the Platonism of the second 
century AD,° and Aristotle himself was influenced both positively and negatively 
by Platonism throughout his career, so that a Platonizing reading is not necessarily 
imposing something completely alien. 

The approach to Aristotle that Rashed has identified did not, however, begin 
with Alexander. An agenda that shows recognisable continuities with the study of 
Aristotle in late antiquity and in the Middle Ages is already present in the earliest 
commentators from the time of Andronicus in the first century Bc onwards. This 
has much to do with a new focus on the interpretation of canonical works from 
the past, which was not confined to the Aristotelian tradition but was a feature 
of philosophy and indeed culture generally;’ it also has much to do with which of 
Aristotle’s works were chiefly studied? 

The picture is quite different if we consider Aristotle’s colleagues and early suc- 
cessors. Their interests, in so far as we can judge them from the fragmentary evi- 
dence, are very different from those of the subsequent tradition This is in part, 
indeed, due to their concern being to continue and develop Aristotle’s enquiries in 
their own way, rather than to take the thought of Aristotle himself as their object 
of study; but again, that is only a partial answer — there is still the question why 
some of Aristotle’s enquiries were pursued rather than others. The present study 
is one of a number in which I am attempting to investigate further the relation 
between the interests and emphases of the early Peripatetics, those of Aristotle 
himself, and those of the later tradition which builds on him.'? I am grateful to the 
organisers of the conference for the honour of being invited from ‘the other uct’ to 
speak on one aspect of this topic at the fiftieth anniversary celebrations of the De 
Wulf-Mansion Centre, and for thus having the opportunity to try to fill in another 
piece of the jigsaw." 


é For Plato himself see Sharples (1990, 90-91). Alexander’s relation to the Platonism of 
his own time is a topic I hope to develop in more detail elsewhere. 

7 See Frede (1999). 

* Particularly significant here is the emphasis on the Categories, which I hope to dis- 
cuss in more detail elsewhere. 

? Thus Lennox (1994) has observed that no-one between Theophrastus and Albertus 
Magnus (twelfth century AD) pursued biological research in the sense in which Aristotle 
had done. 

1° Cf. also Sharples (2006) and (forthcoming, b). 

™ In what follows I am indebted for comments and advice to Enrico Berti, Philip van 
der Eijk, Pieter Hasper, Jan Opsomer, David Sedley, Carlos Steel. The responsibility for any 
misuse I may have made of their suggestions remains my own. 
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In an important paper"? on the interpretation of Peripatetic theories of soul, 
Victor Caston passes from Aristotle himself, and his contemporaries Aristoxenus 
and Dicaearchus, to Alexander of Aphrodisias, with only brief mention of the in- 
tervening period. "* Caston is concerned with the interpretation of Aristotle's posi- 
tion on the relation between soul and body. He argues that for Aristotle himself 
and for Alexander soul, as form, was prior to matter, whereas Aristoxenus and 
Dicaearchus, by adopting a theory of soul as &puovia, took an epiphenomenalist 
view. In terms of the issues with which he is concerned, Caston’s choice of thinkers 
to discuss is the right one.'^ But that raises the historical question: why were the 
implications of Aristotle’s hylomorphic theory of soul, his view that soul is re- 
lated to body as form to matter, not of more interest to the Peripatetics in the 
intervening period whom Caston passes over in silence? After all, comparison of 
Aristotle’s theory with contemporary debates about the relation between mind 
and body has been a major concern of recent scholarship; and already in late an- 
tiquity Platonists were denouncing the hylomorphic theory — especially as inter- 
preted by Alexander of Aphrodisias — for denying soul-body dualism. Hellenistic 
philosophers did not have the same concern as their modern successors with re- 
solving the problems created by Cartesian mind-body dualism; but that is equally 
true of Alexander, who was interested in soul as the form of the body. Alexander 
presents his view of soul as a reaction to Stoic body-body dualism;'5 but there is 
no chronological reason why Strato too should not have reacted against the Stoic 
view. Perhaps Strato’s view, on which more below, was too similar to that of the 


12 Caston (1997). 

1 Caston mentions Andronicus (first century BC) in passing, suggesting that Alex- 
ander at least saw his own position as agreeing with Andronicus against Galen, but he 
does not discuss Andronicus’ view in detail. On Andronicus see Sharples (2007). See also 
below, n.53. 

# On the interpretation of Dicaearchus’ view, which is complicated by the tendency 
of the ancient sources to regard Dicaearchus' position as in some sense eliminativist, see 
Sharples (2001) and Caston (2001). The concern ofthe present paper is rather with the lack 
of interest shown in these issues by other Hellenistic Peripatetics. Alexander was regarded 
by the later Platonist tradition as making soul dependent on, and hence posterior to, body; 
this reading at least in part reflects the fact that Platonists would not be satisfied with 
anything less than a thoroughgoing soul-body dualism. That Alexander was concerned to 
restore soul, as form, to its rightful Aristotelian priority was emphasised by Donini (1971), 
against the criticism of Alexander in the early work of Moraux (1942). 

15 To mention just two examples, Burnyeat (1992) and, more optimistically, McGinn 
(2000). 

'5 ruse this expression to denote the view, held for example (in very different forms) by 
the Stoics and the Epicureans, that the soul is itself a body ofa special sort present in what 
we call the 'body' in the ordinary sense. (Epicurus refers to the latter as 'the flesh' in order 
to make the distinction clear.) 
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Stoics; perhaps Theophrastus was already too old to be interested in reacting to 
the Stoic view, but that hardly seems a very satisfactory argument. 

The lack of discussion of hylomorphism in the Hellenistic period cannot 
simply be put down to the decline of the Peripatetic school; the question how good 
Hellenistic Peripatetics were as philosophers, and the question what they were 
interested in and why, are distinct, though related, questions. Nor can the non- 
availability of Aristotle’s esoteric works — questionable anyway — be advanced 
as the answer, for they were certainly still available to Theophrastus and probably 
also to Strato." Materialist theories of soul were prevalent in the Hellenistic pe- 
riod and were sometimes attributed to Aristotle himself,” reflecting his remarks 
about mvedua as the instrument of soul's action on body"? and his analogy between 
mveüua and aifjp.”° But Aristotle’s theory of soul in the De anima was sometimes 
reported correctly at least as far as the wording goes, though one might wonder 
with how much understanding?" And in any case, to say that aspects of Aristotle's 
theory of soul other than the hylomorphic theory itself were of central concern 
during the Hellenistic period is not so much to answer the question with which 
we started as to restate it. 

One might think that a possible answer is to be found in the view advanced by 
Abraham Bos, who argues that the attribution of a hylomorphic theory of soul to 


7 Theophrastus in his will notoriously left ‘all the books’ to Neleus, not to Strato his 
successor as head of the school (Diogenes Laertius 5.52). But Strato in his will left to Lyco, 
his successor, 'all the books except those I have written myself' (id. 5.62). It is difficult to 
believe that when Strato made his will the library of the school no longer included any 
copies of Aristotle's esoteric works. 

18 Tertullian, De anima 5.2 (= Critolaus fr.17 Wehrli); Cicero, Posterior Academics 1.26, 
Tusculan Disputations 1.22, 1.65-66; Macrobius, In Somn. Scip. 1.14.20 (Critolaus, fr. 18 We- 
hrli); and see below at n.35 on Iamblichus ap. Stobaeum 1.49.32, p.366.25-367.2 Wachsmuth. 
Cf. Moraux (1963), 1206 and 1229-1230; Easterling (1964); Gottschalk (1980), 106-107; Mu- 
eller (1994), 154. David Sedley has suggested to me that interest in advances in anatomy, and 
especially the discovery of and need to interpret the nervous system, may have diverted the 
attention of Peripatetics from the issue of hylomorphism. 

1? MA 10 703220, Cf. DA III 10, 433b19; Peck (1942). 578. 

GA 2.3 736b38; Peck (1942), 586, 589. 

?! Aëtius 4.2.6, 4.3.10; Diogenes Laertius, 5.32-33; Hippolytus, Refutations 7.24.1; and, 
referring to evoehéyeta (below, at nn.37-38), Epiphanius, De fide 9.35 (= DG 592.14). Cf. 
Mueller (1994), 150 and n.22. Moraux (1986), 283 is scathing about Diogenes’ account: ‘L'au- 
teur y accumule ineptie sur ineptie. I] est manifeste qu’il parle de choses qui ne lui sont pas 
du tout familières, et qu'il n'y a rien compris ... ce tissu de sottises .... Cf. Meijer (1992), 3575; 
Sollenberger (1992), 3859. Diogenes certainly muddles his explanation of potentiality and 
actuality; however, his account does preserve some elements of Aristotle’s hylomorphic 
doctrine. Against Moraux, Bodéüs (1995) argues that Diogenes’ account (generally) is not 
confused, but rather shows the result of forcing a systematising agenda derived from Stoi- 
cism on to the Aristotelian material. 
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Aristotle in the De anima, in the sense that the soul is to the body of the living 
creature as form to matter, is simply a mistake. In Bos’s view the body of which the 
soul is the first actuality is not the body of the living creature but the tvedua which 
is the instrument of soul, as emphasised in the biological works.” The interpreta- 
tion of soul as the form of the whole body of the living creature is in Bos’s view a 
mistake that can be attributed to the commentators of the Roman period, and in 
particular to Alexander.” 

Bos’s suggestion would certainly lessen the difference of approach, not to say 
the tension, that otherwise exists between the De anima and the biological works, 
and would suggest that Hellenistic Peripatetics, in emphasising the role of tvedua, 
were not adopting as one-sided and distorted an approach to their Aristotelian 
heritage as has sometimes been thought.”* But it would not actually dispose of the 
specific problem with which this paper is concerned. For on Bos's view too Aristo- 
tle's theory of soul involves the relation between form and matter, and it is discus- 
sion of this general issue that is largely missing in the Hellenistic period. The sort 
of questions that have concerned later interpreters — above all, the relation be- 
tween explanation in formal and final terms on the one hand, and in efficient and 
material terms on the other — are not removed (and I am not suggesting that Bos 
claims they are) by emphasising the role of tvedua as an instrument used by soul. 

Our question is in fact a particular instance of a more general question. In the 
view of modern scholars, at least in the English-speaking world, Metaphysics Zeta 
and the questions it raises about the relation between substance and form con- 


?? Bos (2001), (2003), (2006), (2007). In effect this view brings Aristotle closer to the 
Stoics, though they would not I think have called rveüua an instrument. See also below on 
Strato. Menn (2002), 84, on the other hand, sees Aristotle in DA as more concerned to reject 
views that contrast soul to body as one body to another than to reject &puovia-theories. Bos 
(2007), 40 rightly observes that Aristotle's theory of the soul, as Bos himself interprets it, 
involves what I have called body-body dualism. 

23? Bos (2003), 69. Bos (2001), 191 and (2003), 85 n. 75 and 87 notes that Alexander (DA 
16.11, Quaest. 2.8 54.9-11) interprets ópyavucóv as ‘equipped with organs’ rather than as 
'functioning as an instrument; the former implying the orthodox hylomorphic interpreta- 
tion (though the converse is not true — the body as a whole may be the instrument of soul 
even on the orthodox view. See Caston (1997), 330; Menn (2002), 108-110; Sharples (2006), 
168; Bos (2006), 37 n. 9 and (2007), 41). Bos (2001), 200 n. 28 and (2003), 98 notes that the 
interpretation of opyavixov adopted by Alexander already appears in Philo of Alexandria 
(Opif. 102, Leg. 1.4, Ebr. 111; Sacr. 98 seems less certain). A major difficulty for Bos's inter- 
pretation of Aristotle is that 412b1-4 need to be deleted as a mistaken gloss (Bos (2001), 192, 
and, tentatively, (2003), 96-98). 

24 Bos (2003), 3 notes that there is no trace of the hylomorphic doctrine for several 
centuries after Aristotle himself, and observes at (2003), 375 that 'nobody before Alexander 
of Aphrodisias demonstrably ascribed to Aristotle a hylomorphistic psychology in the tra- 
ditional sense’. 
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stitute the philosophically interesting core of Aristotelian metaphysics, though 
it has recently become more possible to mention Metaphysics Lambda in polite 
philosophical company than was the case thirty years ago.” But there is little evi- 
dence for any interest in Zeta-type questions on the part of Theophrastus, to go no 
further. One suggestion that has been made is that Theophrastus considered that 
these issues had been adequately settled.” This would seem remarkable, given the 
amount of debate they have generated more recently, and would seem to suggest 
either that Theophrastus’ interests were not chiefly those that subsequent thinkers 
would regard as philosophical," or that he was not a very good philosopher, or 
both. It is not that Theophrastus rejected Aristotle's theory of form; on the con- 
trary, the passing references he makes to it are orthodox in Aristotelian terms. 
It is rather than he does not seem to have found the concept at all problematic, 
though our evidence is far from complete. In particular, Theophrastus uses the 
contrast between form and matter, but does not seem, as far as our evidence goes, 
at all interested in the question of the relation between the form on the one hand 
and the form-matter compound on the other. The suggestion that Theophrastus 
rejected teleological explanation altogether is certainly overstated;” the view that 
he replaced explanation in terms of the purpose and form of the individual thing 
by an emphasis on the world as a whole as a system also seems open to question.?? 
He is happy to explain the behaviour of animals in terms both of efficient and final 
causes.” 

Another possibility is that Aristotle’s early followers were taking seriously — 
perhaps even more seriously than Aristotle himself intended? — his indication in 
the De anima (11 3, 414b20-415a13) that the general definition of soul is of limited 
interest, and that what we should be considering is the working of the various 
particular faculties of soul.” The collection of testimonia relating to Theophrastus 
by Fortenbaugh et alii includes four items concerned with soul in general, 24 on 


25 See Sharples (forthcoming, b) n.6. 

76 Reale (1964), 90. 

?' 1 was once asked by a philosopher, after I had given a paper on the reconstruction 
from the fragments of the structure of the argument of Theophrastus' lost work On Crea- 
tures that Change Colour (now subsumed in Sharples (1995), 90-96), 'How can you bear to 
work on this stuff?' 

?* Cf. Sharples (forthcoming, b) section 2, and Theophrastus, Metaphysics 8a8-19. 

?? See Lennox (1985); Most (1988). 

?? van Raalte (1988), and (1993), 31-32, 313, 366; Sharples (forthcoming, b) section 4. 

365BC FHS&G: Sharples (2006), 169. 
Indeed, the contents ofthe present volumes may well seem to bear this out; relatively 
few are directly concerned with the issue of hylomorphism, even though it arises in the 
course of the more specific discussions, and especially in the context of the unity of the 
soul. 
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sensation, 10 on bavtraoia and general epistemology, and 21 on intellect. (I exclude 
multiple reports of the same point in different sources). Many of these reports 
are medieval, based partly on the Arabic tradition and ultimately on Themistius.** 
Their distribution to a large extent reflects the interests of those who mentioned 
Theophrastus in their discussions; and the classification is not a precise one, as a 
single report may relate to more than one topic. Nevertheless, it is striking that the 
reports concerned with soul in general are so few in number, and this even though 
Pamela Huby has commented that “Theophrastus appears to stand alone in the 
early Peripatos in making a study of Aristotle’s De anima'?? It may also be noted 
that, where intellect is concerned, Theophrastus seems to have interpreted the 
view in GA that intellect comes ‘from outside’ as applying to intellect as a whole, 
not just to the productive intellect of De anima 11 5, and that his main concern 
seems to have been not with the nature and status of productive intellect, an issue 
which has exercised interpreters of Aristotle's hylomorphism, but with the status 
of potential intellect and with what nature it might have in its own right. 

Of the reports that have a bearing on Theophrastus' view of the nature of soul 
in general, one, from Iamblichus, distinguishes between two views described as 
held by different groups of Aristotelians, (i) that soul is a body made of xi9ñp°° and 
(ii) that it is ‘a perfection (teàsiótng) according to the being of the divine (i.e. heav- 
enly) body’, and then cites Aristotle and Theophrastus as calling the perfection re- 
ferred to in the second view évde)éyeta, ‘continuity’ (Theophrastus, 269 rus&a). 
Iamblichus does not actually say that Theophrastus or Aristotle endorsed the 
second of the two views given rather than the first, and one might ask what the 
difference is between (i) and (ii) in any case; the answer to that question would 
seem to be that the second view, that soul is ‘a perfection according to the being 
of the divine body’, at least allows for the possibility that soul is form, whereas 
the former, that it is a body made of ai0/,p, does not. On the other hand, Huby 
notes that in the arrangement of Iamblichus' listing of views of soul this passage 
comes among those that regard soul as corporeal,” so Iamblichus at least was not 


Respectively Theophrastus 269-272, 273-296, 297-306 and 307-327 FHS&G. 

Cf. Gutas in Huby (1999), xv. 

Huby (1999), 6. 

See n.18 above. Theiler (1957), 130 compares Heraclides of Pontus, sometimes re- 
garded as a Peripatetic, fr.oo Wehrli; contrary to what Gottschalk (1980), 103 n. 53 says, 
Theiler does not say that Iamblichus was actually referring to Heraclides. 

?' Jamblichus, De anima ap. Stobaeum, 1.49.32 (p.366.25-367.2 Wachsmuth): Tivëc 
uty Toy Apiororekix@v aiOépiov aua THY Vuyhv tIOevtat Étepor dE TederoTHTA adTHY 
äbopilovra Kat’ odoiav tod Belou cmuatos, Hv evtedeyeray khet ApiototeAns, domep 97 £v 
éviois Oeohpaotoc. 

?* Huby (1999), 19 n.32. Carlos Steel points out to me that Iamblichus’ report has been 
interpreted as referring specifically to the souls of the heavenly bodies themselves, rather 
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interpreting the report in a hylomorphic sense. It would take us too far afield to 
consider here whether évôshéyeix, as opposed to évreléyeua, was a term used by 
Aristotle or simply a very early textual corruption — ancient Greek pronunciation 
perhaps already anticipating modern Greek?? But we may note that Epiphanius 
says that Aristotle said that the soul was the £v8eAéyei of the body, as the last of a 
series of reported Aristotelian doctrines which he follows with the statement that 
Theophrastus held the same opinions as Aristotle.*° 

Albertus Magnus cites Theophrastus as agreeing with Aristotle, Avicenna 
and Averroes on the relation between intellect, sensation, and life." It is not en- 
tirely clear how far Albertus intends the agreement to extend; he has previously 
mentioned both that intellect is produced in the seed by the productive intel- 
lect ‘from outside’, though he does not use this actual phrase, and that the lower 
soul-faculties do not necessarily imply the higher. But in any case the reference 
to Theophrastus along with other Peripatetics is extremely general. Simplicius, 
in a passage which has apparently been made unclear by textual corruption, ap- 
pears to attribute to Theophrastus the view that there are movements of the soul 
alone which do not involve the body, namely decisions (xpíozıç) and speculations 
(Gewpiat).”” Simplicius goes on to attribute a similar position to Strato.? This may 
seem to imply some form of mind/body dualism, and Simplicius certainly wishes 
it to do so; but the same might be said about Aristotle's account of intellect too. 

The last of the four texts included in the section on soul in general in Forten- 
baugh et al. is from the Arabic Depository of Wisdom Literature, which attributes 
to Theophrastus the charming statement that 'the soul is able to fly and alight on 
everything it wishes with the hidden wings it has, observing unobserved whatever 
it wishes'^* There is one further relevant report; Dionysius Carthusianus, Doctor 
Ecstaticus, in the fifteenth century, reporting the view that ‘Aristotle felt that the 
rational soul, which is the substantial form of man, and truly gives form to his 
body, is mortal’, says that this was written by ‘Averroes, Abubather, Alexander, 


than as relating the souls of terrestrial animals to the heavens; cf. the alternative transla- 
tions noted in n.1 to 269 FHS&G, ‘a perfection on account of the substance of the divine 
body’ (Festugiére), ‘the essential perfection of the divine body’ (Lévéque). But the con- 
text in lamblichus seems concerned with the constitution of soul in general, rather than 
specifically with the soul(s) of the heavens (cf. the sequel, which is Dicaearchus, fr. 23 in 
Mirhady (2001). 

°° Cf. Huby (1999), 18-20 with references. 
Theophrastus, 162 FHS&G. 
Theophrastus, 270 FHS&G. 
Theophrastus, 271 FHS&G. 
Strato, fr.74 Wehrli/41 Sharples. See Sharples (2006), 172. 
Theophrastus, 272 FHS&G. 
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Themistius, Avempace, Theophrastus, and certain others'?? The list, and the non- 
chronological ordering of names within it, does not inspire confidence that we 
have genuine information here about Theophrastus; and the question also arises 
how far the formulation of the view in question is Dionysius’ own, imposed by him 
upon those he cites. 

Theophrastus certainly discusses particular functions in living creatures — 
sensation, emotion, and so on — in a way that involves both soul and body.“ Such 
descriptions are however in principle neutral; they can be and are used by Ar- 
istotle, but they can also be used by soul-body dualists (whether regarding soul 
itself as also bodily or not) and by epiphenomenalists. What would rule out both 
hylomorphism and epiphenomenalism is a claim that there are functions that the 
soul can perform entirely on its own; but, as we have seen, there are issues here, 
concerning intellect, for Aristotle himself. More generally, much of Aristotle’s 
discussion of biological functions in works other than the De anima does, to say 
the least, not clearly indicate the hylomorphic theory — whether we explain this 
by chronological development, by difference of emphasis, or in the way that Bos 
does." The difficulty in establishing Theophrastus’ own view is hardly surprising 
if he was influenced by Aristotle’s detailed biological researches rather than by the 
texts and the issues that have been central to the study of Aristotle from Andron- 
icus and Alexander to the present day; and that Theophrastus should have been 
particularly interested in, and influenced by, the biological aspects of Aristotle’s 
work will hardly come as a surprise.“ 

With Strato we have even less information to go on. The common view has 
been that he simply identified soul with rvedua, but this has been called into ques- 
tion. The key text is Tertullian’s report“ that Strato, Aenesidemus and Heraclitus 


Theophrastus, 300 FHS&G. 
Sharples (2006), 168-172. 
Above, nn.13-15. 
The situation is not unlike that which applies to Theophrastus’ treatment of the ele- 
ments; he has been accused of diverging from Aristotle in regarding the hot as the primary 
active principle and of anticipating Stoicism by treating air as cold, but as Longrigg (1975) 
has pointed out, this is not an unnatural move to make if one focusses on Aristotle’s bi- 
ology; see Sharples (1998), 114-115. 

^? Strato, fr. 108 Wehrli/so Sharples. See Sharples (2006), 173. Annas (1992), 28 and 
n.31 suggests that it is unlikely that the analogy was advanced by all three of the thinkers 
named, which raises the possibility that it may not be Strato’s. However, Polito (2004), 108- 
139 (especially 129) argues persuasively that Aenesidemus used Strato’s assimilation of sen- 
sation and thought (frr. 61-63 Sharples/109-112 Wehrli) as an interpretation of Heraclitus’ 
connection of thought with the external world (Sextus, M. 7129-130 = Heraclitus, 22A16 
DK), and used this in turn as an argument for scepticism, our thought in effect not being in 
our control. If so, the analogy is most likely to be Strato's; and Polito (2004), 120-129 con- 
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regarded the soul as a unity manifesting itself in various ways, comparing it in 
this regard to breath in a pipe.” The materialistic implications of what is after all 
an analogy should not perhaps be pressed too far;?' and Julia Annas has suggested 
that the passage can be read in hylomorphic terms with tvedua as the vehicle of 
soul.” To speak of a vehicle, rather than, for example, an instrument, seems how- 
ever to suggest something more like Bos's view than Aristotelian hylomorphism 
as usually understood.” 

Sextus tells us that Strato and Aenesidemus identified thought with the senses, 
peeping out through the sense-organs.” Just before, Sextus has described ‘Aen- 
esidemus following (literally, ‘according to’) Heraclitus"? as saying that the soul is 
outside the body: 


nects it specifically with tvedua passing through the nerves. That however does not in itself 
settle the question whether this mveüua is to be identified with the soul. 

°° And not, or not necessarily, a water-organ, as is sometimes claimed; the preceding 
analogy of the water-organ may be Tertullian's (or his source's) own, not attributed by him 
to Strato, whatever we may suppose about the analogy of the pipe (see (i) below in the text). 
To be sure, avidc, the presumed Greek original of Tertullian's calamus ‘pipe’, is used for the 
pipes of a water-organ (e.g. by Hero, Pneumatica 1.42), and the instrument itself is in Greek 
a bpavlic. On Tertullian's sources see Polito (2004), 109-111. 

*' Repici (1988), 29-30. The reference at the start of Tertullian, De anima 14.4 to ‘the 
multitude of parts producing a single body' may not refer to the soul, but rather continue 
the analogy with the body at the end of section 3, or perhaps refer to soul and body alike; 
the standard division of sections, followed in the point at which the quotation of this pas- 
sage starts in Sharples (2006), 173, may be misleading. Tertullian himself regards the soul 
as corporeal. 

52 Annas (1992), 28. 

5 See above, at n.22. — Caston (1997), 339 and n.71 says that ‘the &puovia theory is at- 
tributed to no less than four of [Aristotle’s] colleagues and students, and ... Strato even 
defends it against a category-mistake objection’, citing Strato fr.118 Wehrli/79 Sharples. 
However, Strato raised a whole series of objections to Plato's arguments for the immor- 
tality in the Phaedo, and Repici (forthcoming) argues that we cannot assume that these 
objections give us indications of Strato's own views; Strato's concern may have been to 
criticise Plato's arguments simply as arguments. 

5t Sextus, Adv. math. 7.349-350: Strato, fr109 Wehrli/61 Sharples. Gottschalk (1965) 
compares Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1.46 (his 'fragment 11, of Strato, where Strato is 
not named). But the emphasis is different; in Cicero the question is whether the senses are 
distinct from reason (cf. 1.47, 1.62), whereas here in Sextus the question is presented rather 
as whether reason is different from the senses. The view reported in Cicero also appears at 
Lucretius, 3.359-369. 

5 According to the usual, emended reading ç Aivnoiônuos xal Hpaxdeitov. Bett 
(2000), 223 n. 68 however argues that the emended text is stylistically impossible (it would 
more naturally be rendered as ‘as Aenesidemus is reported by Heraclitus as saying ...’, 
which reverses the chronological relationship) and that in the Mss reading, 'according to 
Aenesidemus and Heraclitus’, kat’ Aivnoidnuoy xai Hpäxherrov, ‘and Heraclitus’ is a gloss. 
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some {say that thought is] outside the body, like Aenesidemus following Hera- 
clitus, others that it is in the whole of the body, as some people do following De- 
mocritus, and others that it is in a part of the body. The opinions of these again 
are divided in many ways. Some say that it is different from the senses, as the 
majority do, others that it is the senses, peeping out through the sense-organs 
as if through apertures; this view was originated” by Strato the naturalist and 
Aenesidemus.”’ 


Whatever the relation between the two reports of Aenesidemus,”* the tendency of 
the passage might seem to be to attribute some form of soul-body dualism, rather 
than hylomorphism, to Strato. However, caution is needed. The argument for this 
might be that a hylomorphist doctrine of soul would require that sensation be lo- 
cated in the sense-organs as commonly understood, for example the eyes. After all 
Aristotle indicates that sight is to the eye as the soul is to a whole living creature.” 
But sensation is only one of the functions of a hylomorphic soul; the claim that 


Polito (2004), 108-118 however argues (above, n.49) that Aenesidemus is interpreting Hera- 
clitus, like other Presocratics, as identifying thought and sensation and making both alike 
dependent on factors outside ourselves, and that this may reflect the influence of Aristotle 
through Strato; Aenesidemus’ contribution is to see this as an argument for scepticism. 

°° Or ‘this faction was led’. 

*' Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. 7.349-350: ol u£v éxtd¢ Tod oœuatoc, óc Aivnoidnuoc 
cate “Hpdxhettov, of òè £v àw To couurt, xa fece TIVés Kate AnudxplToy, of òè év pépet TOD 
gœuatos, àv máy TodvTyLdEls iow ai yvapat. Kal ot uëv diabépeiv adTHy THY aicOycewy, 
(c of mhsiouc, of DE adtiy elvat tac aicOycetc, xaBdnep did TIV@Y dnav t&v aioGnTpiw 
MPOKUTTOVTUY, Tic TTaTEWS fpe Utpdtwv te 6 duorKds Kal Aivnoidnuoc. oo dpa KpiTypldv 
cri ñ Oldvown. 

5 Hankinson (1995), 337 n.28 argues that the first report refers to Heraclitus’ divine 
reason, the second to human reason. Bett (2000), 227-228 and n.88 rejects this as a reading 
of the passage, and further notes the oddity of Sextus' statement that 'Strato and Aenesi- 
demus originated' the view in question, given the difference in their dates. Moreover, it 
is odd that a dogmatic view (or two different dogmatic views) should be attributed to the 
Sceptic Aenesidemus at all. Bett therefore suggests that Sextus has attributed the view in 
question to Aenesidemus as well as to Strato, when in fact the former was only reporting 
the latter. But Polito shows how Aenesidemus takes Strato's view of thought and sensation 
and uses it to interpret Heraclitus' linking of thought to what is outside ourselves, using 
this as an argument for scepticism. Aenesidemus was not therefore advancing a dogmatic 
view, but using one for sceptical purposes; Sextus' own sceptical argument turns rather 
(7.348-349) on the fact that there is disagreement about the nature of thought, and for that 
purpose it suits him to present the divergent views as if they were dogmatic. See above, 
n.49, and Polito (2004), 129. 

°° Aristotle, DA II 1, 412b18-22. 
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every part of a living body*° must on a hylomorphic view be explained in terms of 
a form which is soul is neutral as to what functions are located where. And Aris- 
totle himself locates the primary sense-organ in the heart rather than in the eyes 
or ears.”’ To be sure, talk of ‘peeping out’ does rather more strongly imply a dualist 
view, and Lucretius attacks a similar idea apparently because it might seem to give 
support to the idea that the soul can exist apart from the body.” We are also told 
that Strato disagreed with Aristotle in regarding the power of seed, and not just 
the seed itself, as bodily (fr. 94 Wehrli/7o Sharples). 

For the present purpose, though, the most important issue is not whether The- 
ophrastus or Strato held a hylomorphic or a dualist theory of the relation of soul 
to body. It is rather that we have so little evidence that they even considered argu- 
ments for or against the hylomorphic theory. That may, to be sure, simply be due 
to the fragmentary state of our evidence. But it seems surprising, none the less. 

Just as negatives are difficult to prove, so they are difficult to explain. I cannot 
claim to have answered the question why Aristotle’s immediate successors appar- 
ently did not concern themselves with the hylomorphic theory. But the fact — if it 
is a fact — that they did not is important, because it shows that there was a period 
in the history of discussion of soul in the Aristotelian school when the emphasis 
and the issues that concerned philosophers were different from those that have 
occupied most of the subsequent tradition. Emphasising this is, I hope, the contri- 
bution that I can make to the completeness of this volume. 


°° Or at least those parts that exhibit any vital functions. The Stoics seem to have held 
that our bones were like stones rather than plants, in themselves having only £&ic and not 
nature (let alone soul): SVF 2.458, 2.634 = Long and Sedley (1987), 470-P. (This seems odd; 
bones do after all grow.) 

* See Kahn (1966); Johansen (1998), 67-95; Sharples (20052), 350-352. 

9? Above, n.54. 

& At least according to the text of pseudo-Plutarch (DG 418a1-2); pseudo-Galen, Hist. 
Phil. 108 (DG 640.19-20) says only that the seed is ‘bodily in its power’, but this is a char- 
acteristically unhelpful simplification by pseudo-Galen; cf. Mansfeld — Runia (1997), vol.1 
148 (v). 


THE SCOPE AND UNITY OF ARISTOTLE’S INVESTIGATION 
OF THE SOUL 


Andrea Falcon* 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Ancient thought about the soul started well before Aristotle. For example, we find 
important insights and discussions on the soul in Plato’s works. It is telling that 
the Phaedo was also known to ancient readers as On the Soul. However, these 
insights and discussions are never brought together and unified in a theory of 
the soul. Aristotle was the first person to offer a comprehensive, fully developed 
theory of the soul. He was also the first person to treat the soul as a distinct subject 
matter. The reason for this innovation is to be found in Aristotle’s interest in life. It 
was the interest in life — not an interest in this or that form or life, but an interest 
in life in all its forms and manifestations — that caused Aristotle to be concerned 
with the soul, rather than vice versa. Aristotle was persuaded that clarity about the 
soul as principle of life was needed in order to engage in a sensible study of life. The 
De anima provides the student of life with the language as well as the conceptual 
apparatus needed to embark on a sensible study of animal life.’ 


* This essay stems from the investigation that I have conducted in Falcon (2005). The 
reader who is familiar with the book will find a few repetitions between the first part of this 
essay and the book. I read a version of this essay at the Montreal Interuniversity Workshop 
in the History of Philosophy, November 25, 2005; the Sixth Congress of Hopos, the Inter- 
national Society for the History of Philosophy of Science, Paris, France, June 14-18, 2006; 
the conference on the De anima held at Bishop’s University, September 28-30, 2006; the 
conference on Aristotle’s natural philosophy held at Rice University, March 24-25, 2007. 
I owe a great deal to all these sympathetic audiences. I also benefited from being part of 
a reading group on the first chapter of the De anima at the University of Pittsburgh in 
the winter of 2003. But the most important and lasting influence was a seminar on the 
De anima at the University of Oxford directed by Michael Frede in 1997. He was the first 
person who made me aware of the importance of the De anima and its unique place in the 
Aristotelian corpus. This essay is dedicated to his memory and the memory of his won- 
derful teaching. 

* By stressing the foundational role that the investigation of the soul plays for the study 
of life, I do not mean to deny the contribution of the investigation of the soul to other Ar- 
istotelian projects. Quite the contrary: Aristotle is emphatic on this point at the beginning 
of the De anima. There he says that ‘knowledge of the soul seems to contribute greatly to 
all truth, but most especially to truth about nature’ (DA 1 1, 4024-6). In other words, even 
though the investigation of the soul contributes directly and most obviously to the study of 
nature, its importance goes emphatically beyond the boundaries of the science of nature. 
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The task I set for myself is to show that Aristotle was a systematic investigator 
of the soul in at least two senses. First, unlike his predecessors who had focused on 
the human soul or a particular aspect ofit, Aristotle was engaged in a study ofthe 
soul that, at least at the outset,” was not confined to any particular soul or aspect 
of it. Second, Aristotle had a plan for the study of the soul, and this plan reflected 
a certain view of the soul as well as a firm grasp of the boundaries and scope of the 
investigation conduced in the De anima. 


2. THE OPENING LINES OF THE DE ANIMA 

Clarity about the soul is needed in order to engage in an optimal way in the study 
of life. Aristotle makes this point in the opening lines of the De anima. His view 
seems to be that in order to study life optimally, one must engage in the study of 
the principle of life, the soul: 


[K]nowledge of this [sc. the soul] seems to contribute greatly to all truth, but 
most especially to truth about nature; (2) for the soul is a sort of principle of 
Cow? 


Aristotle’s language is carefully crafted not to say that the study of the soul is 
part of the science of nature. Aristotle claims that the study of the soul results in 
knowledge of the soul, which contributes greatly to all truth, but most especially 
to truth about nature and the natural world. At this point his language becomes 
tentative if not ambiguous: the soul is a sort of principle of (ov^ I have decided 
against translating tww». In the De anima, fa normally refers to animals, to the 
exclusion of plants? However, this cannot be the meaning that {a has at the be- 
ginning of the De anima. Aristotle cannot say, at the outset of his investigation, 


? This qualification is important. I will elaborate on it in due course. 

? DA11,402a4-7: OoKet dé Kal poc àh eav dracay HyvaoicavtijcueydhacuubaMmer Oat, 
uddota dé mpôc THY Üoiv. ZoTL yàp olov àp TOV Coo. 

^ Why does Aristotle say that the soul is a sort of principle? In the De anima Aristotle 
establishes what sort of principle the soul is. He argues that the soul is a formal, final, and 
efficient cause of the natural behavior of a living body. Especially in light of this, we may 
want to read the tentative nature of the opening lines of the De anima, not as an indication 
of Aristotle's uncertainty on the matter, but as a reflection of the uncertainty of anyone 
coming new to the investigation ofthe soul. This interpretation was suggested to me by the 
participants to the De anima seminar held at the University of Pittsburgh in the winter of 
2003. Cf. Hicks (1907), 176. 

* Aristotle can say that life or ¢jv belong to all {Got (from Cavta); but only ga have 
a share in perception (aloO91c) because there is more to La than mere life, {y (DA r1 2, 
413b1-2). Aristotle is clearly reacting to the tendency to connect La with jv. In this case 
{a refers to all the animals that there might be, including human beings. See also Aristo- 
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that the study of the soul is relevant, and in fact preliminary, to a study of animals, 
let alone animal life? The zoological orientation of the De anima cannot be dis- 
puted.’ In other words, there is no doubt that the De anima provides the explana- 
tory resources and the conceptual framework for an optimal study of animal life. 
However, the first, crucial, step in this project is to provide an argument for the 
view that animals are a distinct class of living beings and animal life is a form of 
life distinct from plant life. By translating Lào as animals from the very beginning, 
the strategic importance of the De anima is not only overlooked; it is implicitly 
denied? 

There was a tendency at the time Aristotle wrote the De anima to operate with 
a univocal notion of life. This tendency is reflected in the way in which the word 
C@ov was connected with the word Lv. From the Timaeus, for example, we learn 
that everything that partakes of life (ñv) can be perfectly and legitimately called 
a living being (Lov) — Tim. 77 B 1-2. The connection between life and fov is im- 
mediately relevant to the claim that plants are Lào, living beings — Tim. 77 A^ 


tle's criticism of Dionysius' univocal definition of life in the Topics: life belongs in one way 
to animals and in another way to plants (Top. VI 10, 148a 26-31). 

é Pace Hicks, Smith, Ross, Hett, Tricot, Hamlyn, and Movia. Rodier (1900), 11 6 is a 
notable exception: ‘il faut probablement prendre Lào dans son sens le plus extensif d’être 
vivant’. I owe this reference to Pellegrin (1996), 470 n. 14. See also Bodéüs (1993), 76. Siwek 
(1965), 242 reminds his reader that ‘vox {@ov significare potest in lingua greca omne vivens’. 

7 I borrow the expression ‘zoological orientation’ from Lloyd (1992), 148. 

* For an alternative reading of the opening lines of the De anima, I refer the reader to 
Pellegrin (1996), 466-492. In this article Pierre Pellegrin develops an interpretation which 
makes the De anima a treatise on animal psychology. It is telling that the article is entitled 
‘Le De anima et la vie animale”. On the interpretation recommended by Pellegrin, right 
from the beginning of the De anima, Aristotle would be looking ahead to his study of 
animals and would link the study of the soul to the study of Lào in the sense of animals. 
Without denying the existence of systematic interrelations between the De anima and 
the biological writings, I will argue that the De anima is something closer to a treatise on 
general biology. There is however a caveat: by suggesting that the De anima can be usefully 
regarded as a treatise on general biology, I do not mean to say that Aristotle is dealing 
with the soul as principle of life without qualification. I will argue that Aristotle ends up 
restricting his investigation to the case of perishable life. More on this point in due course. 

? The very beginning of [Aristotle], De plantis (Nicolaus of Damascus?) contains the 
following illuminating piece of doxography on plants and plant life in antiquity: 

(1) Life is found in animals and plants. But in animals it is patent and obvious, whereas 
in plants it is hidden and not clear. To establish its existence requires considerable re- 
search. (2) The question at issue is whether plants have or have not a soul and a capacity for 
desire, pain, pleasure, and discrimination. (3) Anaxagoras and Empedocles maintain that 
plants are moved by desire, and they assert emphatically that they can feel and experience 
both pain and pleasure. (4) Anaxagoras says that plants are animals and feel both pleasure 
and pain, concluding this from the fall of their leaves and from their growth. (5) Empedo- 
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However, it would be a mistake to think that the Greek {ga is ambiguous only 
between (1) living beings, including plants, and (2) animals, to the exclusion of 
plants. The situation is decidedly more complicated. In the Timaeus the epithet 
C@ov is attributed to any living being that there might be, including any living be- 
ings superior to human beings. The stars are Lào, on the assumption that they are 
alive. They are immortal living beings (Tim. 92 C), and as such they are also divine 
living beings (Tim. 40 B). Moreover, the sensible world as a whole is a ov (Tim. 29 
B; 30 D; 33 B, etc.). The sensible world contains all the immortal and mortal living 
beings that there might be (Tim. 92 cC), and for this reason it is the perfect living 
being (Tim. 32 D). 

One way to restate the point that I am trying to make is this. At the beginning 
of the De anima Aristotle is about to embark on an investigation of the soul on 
the assumption that the soul is the principle of life. However, what counts as life is 
definitely not clear. Part of the enterprise Aristotle is engaged in is to gain clarity 
about life. Arguably the single most important result achieved by his investigation 
of the soul is that ‘living (thv) is said in many ways’ (DA 11 2, 413a22). In the De 
anima Aristotle separates plant from animal life and makes room for a type of life 
that does not involve cognition and that not everyone is able to see: plant life. But 
this result cannot be anticipated, let alone presupposed, at the beginning of the 
investigation. In the opening lines of the De anima we are only told that the study 
of the soul results in knowledge of the soul, and that this knowledge is relevant to 
all the truth, and in particular to the truth about nature, for this knowledge is rel- 
evant to the study of tæa. On the interpretation that Iam recommending, the most 


cles supposed that the two classes [plants and animals] were mixed in plants. (6) Similarly 
Plato maintained that plants must have desire because of the extreme demands of their 
nutritive capacity (815a10-23, transl. after Forster). 

As this passage makes it clear, there was a tendency in antiquity to work with a univocal 
notion of life, which was also a thick notion of life, involving the ability to feel pleasure and 
pain and the ability to desire — clause (2). As a result of this tendency, plants were thought 
to have the capacity to experience the world because they were alive. This tendency was 
reflected in the ambiguity of tøg, which could be used to refer to all the living beings that 
there might have been, including plants. Also, this passage helps us to understand that 
there is nothing idiosyncratic about the way Plato deals with plants. On the contrary, the 
Timaeus is indicative of a more general phenomenon. This explains why Anaxagoras could 
be credited with the view that plants were animals — clause (4), and Empedocles with the 
view that the two classes (animals and plants) are mixed in plants — clause (5). Having at 
their disposal a univocal notion of life, the alternative for Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and 
Plato would have been to deny not only feeling and desires but life altogether (and therefore 
a soul) to plants. They obviously felt that this was not a viable alternative. 

1 Starting with a univocal conception of life and trying to explain the phenomenon of 
life is a road filled with difficulties. I refer the reader to the previous note for an idea of how 
difficult it is to make progress in the study of life by taking this road. 
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generous reading of {a is to be preferred. On this interpretation, [øga means all 
the living beings that there might be, including any living being superior to man. 

The most generous reading of {ga does justice to the fact that Aristotle advo- 
cates a study of life in all its aspects and for its own sake. In the De anima Aristotle 
does not confine himself to what is peculiarly human — in fact, he does not even 
especially concentrate on it. On the contrary, Aristotle is persuaded that any such 
restricted investigation would prevent the investigator from arriving at a full un- 
derstanding of the soul and the phenomenon of life. With this in mind, consider 
the next occurrence of (@ov in the De anima: 


(1) [We have to inquire] whether the soul in its entirety is homogeneous or not: 

(2) if it is not homogeneous, whether it differs in genus or in species. (3) For 
those who speak and inquire into the soul now seem to study the human soul 
only. (4) But we have to be careful not to overlook whether its account is one, 
like in the case of Cov, or different for each soul, as in the case of horse, dog, 
man, god; oy, the universal, being either nothing or posterior." 


At this preliminary stage of the investigation of the soul we only know that Aris- 
totle is about to launch on an investigation that is not restricted to any particular 
class of souls. The unity of the soul is a real problem for an investigation that 
aspires to be so unrestricted. In this passage Aristotle recommends considering 
whether there is one definition for the soul as there is one definition for &àov. By 
now the insertion of god"? along with horse, dog, and man should be no surprise. 
This insertion is not only intended to make the case for equivocity more vivid; it 
is also dictated by the logic of the Greek language. If I am right, a means all the 
living beings that there are, including any living being superior to man that there 
might be. Needless to say, this insertion raises a genuine concern about the unity 
of the investigation conducted in the De anima. More directly, it is not obvious 
that the domain so understood has sufficient unity to be the object of a single in- 
vestigation. One thing this passage makes clear is that the problem of the unity of 


1 DA 1 1, 402b2-8: môtepoy poetc Graco yuy Ñ où- el OE uù duoeld%c, móvepov Elder 


diapépovoa à yévet. viv èv yàp ol Aéyovteç Kal Cytodvtes nepi yuxñs nepi THs àvðpwnivng 
udvyg éolxacw émioxomelv. eD.awcéov 9 ónoc uù AavOdvy mótepov sic 6 Aóyoc adrhs 
éott, Kabarep Cou, 7| xaO Ecko v Étepos, olov (rov, xvvóc, &vOpamov, 0so0, To dE (ov 
TÒ xa óAov tot o006v żotıv À botepov. I follow Hicks (1907) and Ross (1956) in printing 
kaB’ëkdotnv. Ross (1961) and Jannone (1966) have xaO'&xacov. 

7? I note, in passing, that ‘god’ is a vague word. It refers to all the divine beings that 
there might be, including the stars and all the other living beings that are not subject to 
generation and corruption. 
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the soul (and, accordingly, of life) requires a firm grasp of the scope as well as the 
boundaries of the investigation conducted in the De anima.? 


3. THE SCOPE AND THE BOUNDARIES OF THE DE ANIMA 
Interestingly enough, in the rest of the De anima Aristotle does not concern him- 
self with all the living beings that there might be; by his own admission, the in- 
vestigation conducted in the De anima is restricted to perishable living beings 
(DA II 2, 413a31-32; DA II 3, 415a8-9). However, the fact that the study of the soul is 
programmatically confined to the soul of perishable living beings must not be un- 
derstood as evidence for the view that life manifests itself only in the form of per- 
ishable life. On the contrary, Aristotle’s natural science is hospitable to perishable 
as well as non-perishable life. Like Plato, Aristotle is prepared to speak of celestial 
life. From the De caelo, for example, we learn that the celestial bodies should not 
be thought of as bodies deprived of soul; on the contrary, they should be thought 
of as intelligent ensouled bodies engaged in motion (Dc 11 12, 292a18-22). Unlike 
Plato, Aristotle never calls the celestial bodies fo. But there is no doubt that Ar- 
istotle is prepared to ascribe life to the celestial bodies. On his account, celestial 
motion is a special type of motion and can be adequately explained only on the as- 
sumption that the celestial bodies have thought and desire.* This is immediately 
relevant to the scope of the investigation conducted in the De anima. From the 
opening lines of the De anima we have learned that the study of the soul is relevant 
to the study of nature because the soul is a sort of principle for all the living beings 
that there might be in the natural world. As a dedicated student of life, Aristotle is 
interested in life in all its manifestations. Unlike his predecessors, Aristotle does 
not arbitrarily restrict his investigation to any particular class of living beings. At 
the same time, however, Aristotle does confine himself to a study of perishable 
life, to the exclusion of non-perishable life. Why does Aristotle restrict the scope 
of his investigation to perishable life? Why is this restriction not an arbitrary limi- 
tation as, for instance, the restriction of the investigation to the case of animal or 
human life? 

An answer to these questions can be given by reflecting on the analogy be- 
tween souls and rectilinear figures which Aristotle offers in De anima: 


?? This passage was subject to intense scrutiny in antiquity. Two distinct interpreta- 
tions of this passage have come down to us under the name of Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
They are collected as Quaestio 11 a and 11 b in Bruns (1892), 21.12-24.22. A discussion of 
these interpretations goes emphatically beyond the boundaries of this essay. I refer the 
reader to Sharples (1992), 50-55 for a translation accompanied by helpful explanatory notes. 

** See Falcon (2005) for more on the topic of celestial life, including a discussion of 
celestial thought and celestial desire. 
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(1) Now, it is clear that there will be one account in the same way of soul and 
rectilinear figure: (2) for just as there is no rectilinear figure beyond the triangle 
and the rectilinear figures ordered in the series, so here soul is nothing beyond 
the souls mentioned." 


The centrality of the analogy between souls and rectilinear figures for the correct 
reading of the De anima cannot be disputed. Among other things, this analogy 
reveals that Aristotle has a plan for the study of the soul, and this plan dictates 
not only the order of discussion but also the boundaries of the investigation con- 
ducted in the De anima. Aristotle argues that just as the rectilinear figures are or- 
dered in a series beginning with the triangle, so are the souls, beginning with the 
nutritive soul. The analogy with the rectilinear figures provides Aristotle with a 
method to study the different types of souls (and, accordingly, the different forms 
of life). Just as the triangle exists potentially in the rectangle, so the capacity for 
nutrition, growth, and decline exists potentially in the capacity for perception. 
But this crucially depends on the fact that self-nutrition, growth, and decline are 
constitutive of perishable life. In other words, whatever is alive and perishable is 
minimally subject to growth and decline, and both growth and decline are not 
possible without self-nutrition." Note that Aristotle is not merely speaking of ca- 
pacities of the soul; he is also speaking of types of souls (DA 11 3, 414b24-25). The 
specific accounts of the nutritive, sensitive, and intellective souls are secured on 
the crucial assumption that the souls (I should say, the relevant types of souls) are 
ordered in series. 

What Aristotle says in the De anima may be relevant to a study of celestial 
life, including celestial thought and celestial desire. However, this type oflife goes 
beyond the scope of the investigation offered in the De anima." The reason is this: 
the celestial souls are intractable by the conceptual resources developed and re- 
fined in the study of the sublunary world. More directly, Aristotle cannot embark 
on a study of the celestial souls because no serial relationship exists between the 
perishable and the celestial souls. Moreover, there is no serial relationship because 


'5 DA 11 3, 414b20-22: 9fjAov ody 6t1 Tov adtov vpórtov elc dv Ein Aóyoc Vuyñ TE Kal 
TYHMATOG obe yàp kel oyua Tape Td Tpiywvoy Lott Kal TH þeg, oT’ evtadOa rox?) Tape 
Tas eipnuévac. 

'5 For a detailed discussion of this analogy, see Ward (1996), 113-128. Cf. also Wilson 
(2000), 208-224. 

" [insist on ‘minimally’ because from the De anima we learn that perishable life takes 
different forms and there are different types, and ultimately different gradations, of perish- 
able life. 

?* The ancient debate on the scope of the De anima is reflected in the prologue to the 
commentary on the De anima which is traditionally attributed to Simplicius. See Simpli- 
cius, In De anima 3.21-4.11. 
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the celestial creatures are not engaged in any of the activities that are minimally 
constitutive of sublunary life. *” 

In the Aristotelian tradition, psychology was programmatically restricted to 
the study of the soul of perishable living beings. Here is, for example, how Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias introduces his own De anima, which is not a commentary on 
Aristotle's De anima, but a treatise on the soul written along the lines suggested 
by Aristotle in the De anima: 


(1) It is our intention to discuss the soul, t/iat of the body subject to generation 
and perishing; (2) [we shall discuss] its ovata and its capacities, what and how 
many these are, and how they differ among themselves.”° 


Following Aristotle, Alexander confines himself to the study of the sublunary 
souls, to the exclusion of the celestial souls. Alexander does not deny that there 
are celestial souls, but he claims that the celestial and sublunary souls are merely 
homonymous (Alexander, DA 28. 25-28). However, if celestial and sublunary souls 
are merely homonymous, no unitary account of the soul is possible (on the as- 
sumption that the investigation of the soul could be extended to the case of the 
celestial souls). Admittedly, Alexander is here speaking in his own voice. Aristotle 
never says, in the De anima or elsewhere, that the celestial and sublunary souls are 
homonymous. In essence, however, Alexander's position coheres with Aristotle's: 
although Aristotle credits celestial bodies with life, this life has little in common 
with the life that Aristotle studies in the De anima. Unity of the soul (and, ac- 
cordingly, of life) is reached only by excluding the case of the celestial souls (and, 
accordingly, of celestial life). 

I will not elaborate further on the restriction ofthe study of the soul to the case 
of sublunary life (or life as it is encountered on earth). I only add that a full appre- 
ciation of its theoretical motivations may help us to understand that Aristotle does 
not believe in the uniformity of nature. On the contrary, his considered view is 


* Fora discussion of this aspect of the analogy between souls and rectilinear figures, I 
find Menn (2002) extremely helpful. 

?? DA 1. 1-3: Ñ u&v mpó8ectc Quiv, mepi Vuyhs eimeiv Tic «oU» ¿v yevéeoel Te Kal $Oopa 
gœuatoc, Tic TE EoTLV AVTIS À Odala Kal tive ai Suvauets Kal mooul, Kal Tic AVTHY Ú pds 
aMyhas Siapopa. 

# At this point it should be fully clear that the De anima can be usefully regarded as 
a treatise on general biology only if we remain oblivious to the fact that Aristotle admits 
celestial as well as sublunary life. Although we have very good reasons not to endorse Ar- 
istotle’s belief in the existence of celestial life, these reasons must not prevent us from 
appreciating the hurdles that Aristotle has to overcome in order to arrive at an adequate 
account of the phenomenon of life. The reader is now in the position to fully appreciate the 
caveat that I have introduced in footnote 8. 
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that nature is not a uniform principle. A discussion ofthe consequences of this ap- 
proach to the study of the natural world goes beyond the scope of this essay. Here 
I am content to say that Aristotle is extremely reluctant to engage in an investiga- 
tion of the celestial world when and where the lack of information at his disposal 
cannot be overcome by an appeal to similarities which the celestial natures share 
with the sublunary natures. In short, Aristotle is not only a systematic investigator 
of the natural world; he is also a modest investigator who is mindful of the exist- 
ence of human limitations to what can be known of this world.” 


4. THE MOST COMMON ACCOUNT OF THE SOUL 

Aristotle's concern for the scope of the investigation of the soul is reflected in the 
account advanced right at the beginning of the second book of the De anima.” 
This account mentions something common to every soul. For this reason Aristotle 
calls it ‘the most common account of the soul’ (xotvóratoc Adyos: DA 11 1, 412a5-6). 
By calling this account 'the most common account' he is suggesting that this ac- 
count does not admit of improvement in its kind. In other words, the account A 
may be more common than the account B, but less common than the account C. 
But it is not possible to attain a more common account of the soul than the one 
offered by Aristotle. This makes it ‘the most comprehensive account of the soul’.”* 
Aristotle's language is carefully crafted to insist on the generality of this account. 
By his own admission, Aristotle is not trying to establish what this or that par- 
ticular soul is, but ‘what in general the soul is’ (DA 11 1, 412b10). This makes the 
most common account of the soul a general account of the soul. It is significant, I 
think, that after having completed his most common account ofthe soul, Aristotle 
marks the transition to a new topic as follows: ‘regarding the soul, let it be defined 
in outline and sketched out in this way' (DA 11 1, 413a9-10). By referring to the most 
common account as an outline or a sketch, Aristotle indicates that this account is 
general in the sense that it lacks detail? 


?? | elaborate on this topic in Falcon (2005), 85-112. 

# The first book of the De anima consists, for the most part, of a critical discussion 
of the doctrines advanced by Aristotle's predecessors and contemporaries. For Aristotle's 
positive account of the soul we have to wait until the beginning of the second book. A fresh 
start is announced in the opening lines of the second book of the De anima: 'Let us try, 
again, as it were from the beginning, to define what the soul is and what would be its most 
common account' (DA II 1, 412a4-6). 

?* This is how Hicks, Hamlyn, and Hett render Koivétatos Aóyoc. Smith: ‘the most gen- 
eral possible definition [of the soul]. 

?* According to a longstanding tradition, the general account of the soul, insofar as it 
is an account sketched in outline, is a vague account and as such is to be contrasted with 
a precise account of the soul. This tradition goes back at least to Simplicius, In DA 96. 16- 
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This account famously consists in a hylomorphic analysis of living bodies. Ar- 
istotle treats living bodies as composites of matter and form, where matter is a 
natural organic body and form is the first actuality of that body: 


(1) Now, if something common about the soul in its entirety has to be said, it 
will be this: (2) first actuality of an organic natural body? 


A discussion of the problems involved in the application of hylomorphism to the 
case of living bodies goes decidedly beyond the scope of this essay." What is im- 
mediately relevant to the present discussion is that the living bodies in question 
are perishable living bodies. This is clear from the definition of life that is explicitly 
introduced at the beginning of the most common account of the soul: ‘we say life 
is self-nutrition, growth, and decline’ (DA 11 1, 412a14-15). This definition not only 
presupposes a firm grasp of the link between self-nutrition, growth and decline; 
it also relies on some of the most significant results achieved in the study of the 
nutritive soul. Conspicuous is the absence of reproduction from the list of life 
activities. Since reproduction is the only way to secure the perpetuation of per- 
ishable life, this absence is at first sight mildly surprising. But only at first sight: 
Aristotle is obviously relying on the results of his discussion of the nutritive soul. 
On his view, self-nutrition and reproduction are two aspects of the same power, 
the power that the soul in the sense of the form of a perishable living being has ‘to 
save itself’ (the Greek verb is cwbev). If this is right, ‘we say life is self-nutrition, 
growth, and decline’ is equivalent to ‘our considered view is that life is self-nutri- 
tion, growth, and decline’. Even these few remarks should suffice to establish that 
the most common account of the soul reflects the boundaries of the investigation 
conducted in the De anima. Admittedly, Aristotle says that this account applies to 
the soul in its entirety, namely to each and every soul that there is (DA 11 1, 412b4- 
6). By that, however, he means that this account applies to all the relevant types of 
soul, that is, to each and every soul that falls within the scope of the investigation 
conduced in the De anima. In short, the decision to restrict the investigation ofthe 
soul to the perishable souls, to the exclusion of the imperishable souls, is already 


20. But vagueness is banned altogether from the De anima. Aristotle is emphatic on this 
point at the beginning of the De anima: the investigation of the soul offers opportunities 
for accuracy (or precision, exactness — in Greek äxkpiBeux) we do not have in other studies 
(DA 1 1, 402a1-4). So the general account of the soul cannot be a vague or rough account 
(as opposed to a precise and accurate account). It must be a general yet accurate account 
of the soul. 

?* DA II 1, 412b4-6: ei OF TL xotyóv &r má me Vuyñc Set heyety, ein Av &vceAeyeu À TPOTN 
THUATOSG $votcob dpyaviKoDd. 

?' To get a feel of the problems involved in Aristotle’s hylomorphic treatment of living 
bodies, I refer the reader to Ackrill (1972-73), 119-133. 
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taken at the outset of the positive account of the soul offered in the second book 
of the De anima. 

I have little to say on the first part of the most common account and the claim 
that that the soul is a certain type of actuality, namely first actuality. The differ- 
ence between first and second actuality is the difference between possessing a 
capacity and exercising that capacity (for example, having the capacity for thought 
and thinking)? Let us therefore move to the second part of this account. By 
saying that the soul is the first actuality of a body which is not only natural but 
also organic,” Aristotle is trying to do several things at once. First of all, he is 
inviting us to think of the body as an organ (or a tool) of the soul? He does not 
intend to deny that the body in question has organs. On the contrary, the body 
has to be organized in a certain way in order to support the soul as a source of dif- 
ferent activities. Note, however, that the organs in question need not be eyes, legs, 
and the like?" Such organs are present only in the maximally organized bodies, 
namely the living bodies that can engage in rope(a. As a matter of fact, rrope(a can 
take different forms: some living bodies move around by walking, others by flying, 
and others by swimming or creeping. But if a living body is capable of mopsío, it 
is an animal and is equipped with an appropriate locomotive apparatus as well as 
a sensory apparatus of the right kind. From the De incessu animalium we learn 
that the sensory apparatus is always implanted in the front of the living being (74 
5, 706b8-13), and that the actual mechanism of locomotion always involves the 
existence of an important symmetry: the existence of a right and a left side of the 
living body (1A 5, 705b30-706a26). In short, an upper and a lower part, a front and 
a back, and finally a right and a left side must be present to those living bodies that 
are equipped with mopeia (and are not mutilated). Since these living bodies display 
the maximum degree of complexity, in the De caelo Aristotle calls them 'the per- 
fect bodies’ (Dc 11 2, 284b21-24). Most of the other living bodies display a much 


?* This well-know piece of Aristotelian jargon has invited numerous interpretations. 
For a convenient survey of the interpretations from Alexander of Aphrodisias to Avicenna, 
see Wisnovsky (2003). 

?? This definition quickly became a scholastic formula and is still ubiquitous in the 
doxographical tradition. See, for instance, Diogenes Laertius v 32; Stobaeus Ecl. I 319.6-8 
and [Plutarch], Placita 898 c 5-7 (= Aëtius Placita iv 2.6); Theodoretus, Graec. aff. cur. v 17; 
Nemesius, De natura hominis, 17.4-5. For an informative discussion, I refer the reader to 
Mansfeld (1992), 134-152. 

°° For helpful comments on what ‘organic body’ means, see Menn (2002), 107-117. From 
very early on, there has been a tendency to focus on the idea that the body is organic in 
the sense that it has organs, namely it is organized. See, for example, Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, Mantissa 103. 22-104. 8. 

°* When we think of organs, we tend to think of eyes, legs, and the like. See, for in- 
stance, Ackrill (1972-73), 119-133. 
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simpler organization, namely the organization which is needed to engage in self- 
nutrition, growth, and decay. A body which is alive and is perishable is minimally 
liable to growth and decay, and both growth and decay are not possible without 
taking in nourishment and transforming it. From the common account of the soul 
we learn that the roots are to plants what the mouth is to animals (DA 11 1, 412b3, 
but see also 1A 4, 705b7-8; PN 468a9-11). Elsewhere Aristotle adds that the entry of 
nourishment is the upper part of the living body. In other words, branches, leaves, 
flowers and fruits appear to us to be the upper part of a peach tree, but they are in 
fact the lower part of the plant (Phys. 11 8, 199a27-29; IA 4, 705a27-b 2; PN 467a33- 
34, b2; 468a4-12). The insistence on this apparently curious, if not bizarre, doctrine 
is not gratuitous. It is meant to point to the fundamental truth that a living body 
is minimally structured with a lower and an upper part. 

From the general account of the soul we learn that the soul is the first actu- 
ality of a natural body that is an organ and as such is organized in a specific way. 
Perhaps nothing is more common than saying that life involves organization and 
arguing that being alive is being organized in a certain way.” But what is today 
a commonplace was at some point a significant achievement. To my knowledge, 
Aristotle is the first thinker to point to the link between life and organization. But 
it would be a mistake to think that Aristotle is content simply to point to the link 
between life and organization. For Aristotle there are different degrees of organi- 
zation, which correspond to different forms of life, themselves fixed with the help 
of a certain number of activities whose ultimate source is a specific type of soul. It 
is only because the general account of the soul is an attempt to say what the soul is 
in general, namely an attempt to map on to all types of souls without depending on 
anything peculiar to any of them, that there is no reference to any specific degree 
of organization or any specific form of life. More directly, Aristotle's considered 
view is that life takes various forms and that there are different levels and, ulti- 
mately, different types of life. He is also confident that a determinate and informa- 
tive conception of life which does not explain away the complexity and variety of 
the phenomenon of life can be formed and justified. Last but not least, by saying 
that the organized body is an organ of the soul, Aristotle is urging us to consider 
the organized body in light of the powers of the soul. It is because the soul has 
the power to engage in certain activities that the soul is realized in an organized 
body ofa certain type. In other words, the body is organized in the way it is for the 
sake of the soul and its powers. In addition, the exercise of those powers consists 
in certain activities which are to the benefit of the living body (DA 11 4, 415b18-21). 


?? Thompson (1995), 248-95 voices this complaint. 
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5. TAKING STOCK 

Aristotle has left a general account of the soul alongside a specific account of each 
type of soul. If I am right, this general account comes before the specific accounts 
of the soul in order of exposition, but it follows them in order of discovery. But 
why does Aristotle need a general account of the soul? Why does Aristotle need 
this account at the beginning of his exposition of the doctrine of the soul? By 
beginning with a general account of the soul, Aristotle makes a statement about 
the unity of the soul (and, accordingly, of life). Let us imagine, for a moment, that 
we are not given the most general account of the soul. In other words, what if 
the second book of the De anima began with an account of the nutritive soul, 
and went on with an account of the perceptive soul, and finished with an account 
of the intellective soul? We could legitimately wonder whether the word ‘soul’ is 
equivocal, or whether we are even entitled to speak of the soul. But that there are 
different types of soul, and that 'soul' is not a merely equivocal word that refers to 
different things which are only loosely connected, if not disconnected, is an im- 
portant point that Aristotle is making in the De anima. In other words, the most 
general account of the soul is not just an heuristic device for a sensible investiga- 
tion of a certain domain. This account provides the picture of unity ofthe soul that 
is needed at the beginning of the positive investigation of the soul. But it is also 
important to realize that this picture of unity is achieved by narrowing down the 
scope of the investigation of the soul? 

Consider how much progress has been made since the problem of the unity 
of the soul was first introduced in the opening lines of the De anima. At the very 
beginning of the investigation we only know that Aristotle is about to engage in 
an investigation that is not restricted to any particular class of souls. And that the 
soul is non-homogeneous is a real possibility for any such unrestricted investiga- 
tion. In fact, the ambition to engage in an unrestricted investigation of the soul 
turns out to be in conflict with the aspiration to arrive at a unitary account of the 
soul. By restricting the study of the soul to the study of the perishable (or sublu- 
nary) souls, Aristotle is able to arrive at a unitary account of the soul. It would be 
a mistake, however, to think that these perishable (or sublunary) souls are unified 
and structured in the way a genus is. The possibility that the souls form a genus (or 
even a species) is briefly entertained at the beginning of the De anima, ?* only to be 


? This is a point of great significance even today if only we rephrase it in terms of life. 
Any study of the phenomenon of life which is not arbitrarily restricted to some class of 
living beings will have to address, sooner or later, the question of the unity of life. Shields 
(1999), 176-193 contains a very helpful discussion of the problem of the unity of life and the 
soul. Shields rightly stresses that life is a non-univocal phenomenon that forces Aristotle to 
find unity in a way that does not thereby deny its complexity and its variety. 

?* The passage is translated on page 171. 
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ruled out at a later stage of the investigation. The analogy between souls and rec- 
tilinear figures offered in DA 11 3 contains Aristotle’s final answer to the question 
of the unity of the soul. Among other things, this analogy is meant to convey the 
message that the soul is not a genus, let alone a species. There are different types of 
perishable (or sublunary) souls, and these souls are unified and structured in the 
way plane figures are. This explains why Aristotle can do nothing but engage in a 
serial account of the soul. 

Note, however, that Aristotle engages in a serial account of the soul only once 
the most common account of the soul is in place Aristotle’s study of the soul 
does not stop with a general account of the soul. Aristotle says, quite emphati- 
cally, that ‘it would be ridiculous’ to stop at such a general level of analysis (DA 11 3, 
414b25-28). He also claims that ‘the account of each type of the soul is the most ap- 
propriate account of the soul’ (DA 11 3, 415a12-13). The second claim taken in isola- 
tion may suggest that the general account of the soul is superseded once a specific 
account for each type of soul becomes available. The context, however, makes it 
clear that Aristotle is not rejecting the most common account. He is only rejecting 
an account of this type that is not followed by an account that is specifically tai- 
lored to each type of soul. In other words, we must not be content with a general 
account of the soul; we must also take into consideration the specificity of each 
type of soul. But once a specific account for each different type of soul is in place, 
the general account of the soul does not become irrelevant. Put differently, both 
specificity and generality are required for Aristotle. This means that the general 
account of the soul is not a provisional, or even tentative, account of the soul to be 
replaced in the course of the investigation of the soul. This account is preliminary 


* This also explains why we should not think of the most common account of the soul 
as giving the essence ofthe soul. At least for Aristotle, there is no such thing as the essence 
of the soul, as the souls for which Aristotle offers the most common account do not con- 
stitute a species or even a genus. 

°° Ward (1996), 113-128, rightly insists on centrality of the analogy between souls and 
rectilinear figures for a correct reading of the De anima. She insists on 'the logical inter- 
pretation' of the analogy (as opposed to 'the ontological interpretation' of the analogy). 
Aristotle is not merely denying that there is a soul beyond the different types of soul. He is 
denying that the different types of soul form a genus and can be defined in the way a genus 
can be. However, Ward does not fully appreciate the significance of the most common ac- 
count. More directly, she fails to appreciate the fact that Aristotle offers a general account 
of the soul before engaging in a serial investigation of the different types of soul. The serial 
investigation is not intended to arrive at a unitary account of the soul simply because this 
account has already been secured. 
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to a further investigation of the different types of soul and as such it admits of 
improvement, but only by embarking on an investigation of each type of soul?" 


?' Besides being considered a vague, provisional, or even empty account, the most 
common account of the soul has been interpreted as a nominal account of the soul. 
For a defense of this interpretation, see Bolton (1976), 258-278. According to Bolton, the 
xotvóxatoc )óyoc of the soul should be read in light of what Aristotle says in the Posterior 
Analytics on the topic of nominal definition (APost. ii 10). For the emphasis on the impor- 
tance of reading DA 11 1-3 in light of the methodological remarks offered in the Posterior 
Analytics, see also De Corte (1970), 460-508, and more recently Achard (2005). 
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